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Ir was che cal; ha 5 Moſes, — 
expoſed in an 2 8 of Nilotic papyre, to be 
adopted into the fayour of fo great a per- 
ſonage as the daughter of Pharaoh: ſuch an- | 
other ark is this vindication of the writings of | 
that. divine. and excellent perſon expoſed to the 
world in; and the greateſt ambition of the au- 
thor of it is, to have it received into your pa- 
tronage and protection, | But although the con- 
texture and frame of this treatiſe be far below : 
the excellency and worth of the ſubje& (as you . 
know the ark in which Moſes was put, was of 
bulruſhes daubed with ſlime and pitch), yet, when 
you pleaſe to caſt your eye on the matter con- 
tained in it, you will not think it beneath your 
favour, and unworthy your protection. For if 
a 2 truth 
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truth be the greateſt preſent which God could 
beſtow, or man receive (according-"t5" that of 


Plutarch. Plutarch, Oe Ne avIewnry Mabeiv peeiCov, 7 XM 


de Iſid. & 


Oſir. 


Hace. or religion, and then perſuade themſelves 
| | it 


pifeo d. Oe Gef rep Ee), then certainly 
thoſe truths deſerve our moſt ready acceptance, 
which are in themſelves of greateſt import- 
ance, and have the greateſt evidence that they 
come from God. And although I have had 
the happineſs of ſo near relation to you, as to 
know how little you need fuch diſcourſes which 
tend to ſettle the foundations of religion, which 
you have raiſed ſo happy a ſuperſtructure upon; 


yet withal I confider what” particular kindneſs 


the ſouls of all good men bear to ſuch de- 
ſigns, whoſe end is to aſſert and vindieate the 


truth and excellency of religion. For thoſe 


who are entiched themſelves with the ineſti- 


mahle treaſure of true goodiieſs and Poe are 


far from that envious temper to think nothing 


valuable; but what they are the ſole poſſeſſors | 


of; but ſach are the moſt ſatisfied themſelves, 


when they ſee others not only admire, but en- 


Joy, what they have the higheſt eſtimation of, 


Were all who make a ſhew of religion in the 


world really fuch as they pretend to be, dif- 
courſes of this nature would be no more Tea- 
fonable, than the commendations of a great 


beauty to one who is already a paſſionate ad- 


mirer of it; but, on the contrary, we ſee how 
common it is for men firſt to throw dirt in the 


THE EPISTLE [DEDICATORY. 

it is its natural complexion : they repreſent it 
to themſelves in a ſhape leaſt pleaſing to them, 
and then bring that as a plea why _ give it 
no better entertainment. 

It may juſtly ſeem ſtrange. that true rolls) gion, 
which contains nothing in it but what is truly 
noble and generous, moſt rational and pleaſing 
to the ſpirits of all good men, ſhould yet ſuffer 
ſo much in its eſteem in the e through 
thoſe ſtrange and uncouth vizards it is repre- 
ſented under: ſome accounting the life and 

practice of it, as it ſpeaks ſubduing our wills to 

ha will of God (which is the. ſubſtance of all 
religion), a thing too low and mean for their 
rank and condition in the world; while others: 
pretend a quarrel againſt the principles of it, 
as unſatisfactory to human reaſon. Thus reli- 
gion ſuffers, with the Author of it, between 
two thieves; and it is hard to define which 1s 
more 1njurious to it, that which queſtions the 
principles, or that which deſpiſeth the practice 
of it. And nothing certainly will more incline 
men to believe that we live in an age of pro- 
digies, than that there ſhould. be any ſuch in 
the Chriſtian world, who ſhould account it a 
piece of gentility to deſpiſe religion, and a piece 
of reaſon to be Atheiſts. For if there be any 
ſuch thing in the world as a true height and 
magnanimity of ſpirit, if there be any ſolid rea- 
ſon and depth of judgment, they are not only 
e with, but only attainable by a true 
a 3 generous 
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generous ſpirit of religion. But if we look at 
that which the looſe and profane world is apt F 
= | 
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to account the greateſt gallantry, we ſhall find 
it made up of ſuch pitiful ingredients, which 
any ſkilful and rational mind will be aſhamed 
| to plead for, much leſs to mention them in 
1 competition with true goodneſs and unfeigned 
piety. For how eaſy is it to obſerve ſuch, who 
would be accounted the moſt high and gallant 
i ſpirits, to quarry on ſuch mean preys, which 
1 only tend to ſatisfy their brutiſſi appetites, or 
fleſh revenge with the blood of ſuch who have 
ſtood in the way of that airy title, honour ! Or 
= elſe they are ſo little apprehenſive: of the in- 
| wWoard worth and excellency of human nature, 
* that they ſeem to envy the gallantry of pea- 
cocks, and ſtrive to outvie them in the gaiety 
of their plumes ; ſuch who are, as Seneca faith, 
ad fimilitudinem parietum extrinſecus culti, who 
imitate the walls of their houſes in the fairneſs 
of the outſides, but matter not what rubbiſh 
there hes within. The utmoſt of their ambi- 
wa 7 is to attain enervatom felicitatem qua' per- 
madeſcimt anim, ſuch a felicity as evigorates the 
ſoul by too long ſteeping, it being the nature 
of all terreſtrial pleaſures, that they do *Exryxev 
x2 avuvypaive To Gpovev, by degrees conſume rea- 
ſon, by effeminating and ſoftening the intellec- 
tuals. Muſt we appeal then to the judgment 
of Sardanapalus concerning the nature of feli- 
city, or enquire of Apicius what temperance 
1s? 
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is? Or deſire. that Sybarite to define magnani« | 


mity, Who fainted to ſee a man at hard la- 
bour? | 

Or doth now the ances of paſſions, for- 
giving in uries, doing good, ſelf-denial, humi- 


lity, patience under croſſes, which are the real 


expreſſions of piety, ſpeak nothing more noble 


and generous than a luxurious, malicious, proud, 


and impatient ſpirit? Is there nothing more 
becoming and agreeable to the ſoul of man in 
exemplary piety, and a holy, well- ordered con- 
verſation, than the lightneſs and vanity (not to 
ſay rudeneſs and debaucheries) of thoſe whom 
the world accounts the greateſt gallants 7 Is 


there nothing more graceful and pleading 1 in the 


ſweetneſs, candour, and ingenuity of a truly 
Chriſtian temper and diſpoſition, ; than in the 


revengeful, implacable ſpirit of ſuch whoſe ho- 


nour lives and is fed by the blood of their ene- 
mies? Is it not more truly honourable and glo- 
rious to ſerve that God who commands the 


world, than to be a ſlaye to thoſe paſſions and 
luſts which put men upon continual hard ſer- 
vice, and torment them for it when they have 


done it? Were there nothing elſe to commend 
religion to the minds of men beſides that tran- 


a 


quillity and calmneſs of ſpirit, that ſerene. and 


peaceable temper which follow a good conſci- 
ence wherever it dwells, it were enough to 


make men welcome that gueſt which brings 
ſuch 


ood, entertainment with it. Whereas 
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the amazements, horrors, and anxieties of 


mind which at one time or other haunt ſuch 
who proſtitute their conſciences to à violation 
of the laws of God, and the rules of rectified 
reaſon, may be enough to perſuade any ra- 
tional perſon that impiety is the greateſt folly, 
and irreligion, madneſs. It cannot be then 
but matter of great pity to conſider that any 

perſons, whoſe birth and education hath raiſed 
them above the common people of the world, 

ſhould be ſo far their own Enemies, as to ob- 
ferve the faſhion more than the rules of reli- 
gion, and to ſtudy compliments more than 
themſelves, and read romances more than the 
facred Scriptures, which alone are e able to make 
HOU ai unto ſalvation. 

But, Sir, I need not mention theſe wing to 
you, unleſs it be to let you ſee the excellency 
of your choice, i in preferring true virtue and pi- 
ety above the ceremony and grandeur. of the 
world. Go on, Sir, to value and meaſure true 
religion, not by the uncertain meaſures of the 
world, but by the infallible dictates of God 
himſelf, in his ſacred oracles. Were it not for 
theſe, what certain foundation could there be 
for our faith to ſtand on? And who durſt ven- 


ture his ſoul, as to its future condition, upon 
any authority leſs than the infallible veracity of 
God himſelf? What certain directions for Prac- 
tice ſhould we have, what rule to judge of op1- 
"Hons by, had not God out of his infinite good- 


neſs 
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neſs provided and preſerved this authentic in- 8 | 
ſtrument of his will to the world? What a | 
ſtrange. reli gion would Chriſtianity ſeem, ſhould 
we frame the model of it from any other thing 
than the word of God! Without all contro- 
verſy, the diſeſteem of the Seriptures upon any 
pretence whatſoever, is the decay of religion, 
and through many windings and turnings leads 
men at laſt into the very depth of atheiſm. 
Whereas the frequent and ſerious converſing 
with the mind- of God in his word is incompa- 
rably uſeful, not only for keeping up in us a 
true notion of religion (Which is eaſily miſ- 
taken, when men look upon the face of it in 
any other glaſs than chat of the Seriptures), but 
likewiſe for maintaining a powerful ſenſe of ro- 
ligion in the ſouls of men, and a due valuation 
of it, whatever its eſteem or entertainment be 
in the world. For though the true genuine | 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity (which is known by the 2 
purity and peaceableneſs of it) ſhould grow 1 
never ſo much out of credit with the world, | 
yet none vrho heartily believe the Scripture to | 
be the word of God, and that the matters re- 
vealed therein are mfallibly true, will ever have 
the lefs eſtimation of it. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that the credit of religion hath much ſuffered 
in the age we live in, through the vain pre- 
tences of many to it, who have only acted 
a part in it for the ſake of ſome private inter- 


Her of their own. And it is the uſual logic of 
Hon 5 Atheiſts, 
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Atheiſts, Crimine ab uno Diſce omnes, if there be 
any hypocrites, all who make ſhew of- religion 
are ſuch; on which account the, bypocriſy.of one 


age makes way for the atheiſm. of the next. But 


how unreaſonable and unjuſt that imputation 


is, there needs not much to diſcover, unleſs it 
be an argument there are no true men in the 


world, becauſe there are ſo many. apes, which 
imitate them; or that there are no jewels, be- 
cauſe there are ſo many counterfeits. And 


bleſſed be God, our age is not barren of in- 
ſtances of real goodneſs and unaffected, piety ; 
there being ſome ſuch generous ſpirits as dare 


love religion without the dowry of intereſt, and 


manifeſt their affection to it in the plain, dreſs 
of the Scriptures, without the paint and ſet- 
offs which are added to it by the ſeveral con- 
tending parties of the Chriſtian world. Were 
there more ſuch noble ſpirits of religion in our 
age, atheiſm would want one of the greateſt 


pleas which it now makes againſt the truth of 
religion; for nothing enlarges more the gulf of 
atheiſm, than that Miya dene, wide paſſage, 
which lies between the faith and lives of men 
pretending to be Chriſtians. . I muſt needs ſay 
there is nothing ſeems more ſtrange and unac- 
countable to me, than that the practice of the 
unqueſtionable duties of Chriſtianity ſhould be 
put out of countenance, or. ſlighted by any 
who own, profeſs, and contend for the prin- 


_ _ Eiples of it. Can the profeſſion, « of that be ho- 


nou urable, 
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nas whole practice is not ? 1f the prin- 


ciples be true, why are they not practiſed? If they 


be not true, why are they profeſſed ? 
You ſee, Sir, to what an unexpected length 


my deſire to vindicate the honour, as well as 
truth of religion, hath drawn out this preſent 
addreſs. But I may ſooner hope for your par- 
don in it, than if I had ſpent ſo much paper 


after the uſual manner of dedications, in repre- 


ſenting you to yourſelf or the world. Sir, I 


know you have too much of that I have been 


commending, to delight in your own deſerved 


praiſes, much leſs in flatteries, which ſo benign 
a ſubje& might eaſily make one's pen run over 
in. And therein I might not much have di- 
greſſed from my deſign, ſince I know few more 
- exemplary for that rare mixture of true piety, 
and the higheſt civility together; in whom 
that ineſtimable jewel of religion 1s placed in a 
moſt ſweet, affable, and obliging temper. But 
although none will be more ready on any oc- 
cation with all gratitude to acknowledge the 


great obligations you have laid upon me, yet 


am ſo far ſenſible of the common vanity of 
Epiſtles Dedicatory, that I cannot ſo heartily 
comply with them in any thing, as in my 
hearty prayers to the Almighty for your good 
and welfare, and in ſubſcribing myſelf, | 
| SI: M04 
June g, 1662, Your moſt humble 
and affectionate Servant, 


Eb. STILLINGFLEET. 
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It is neither to ſatisfy the importunity of friends, 
nor to prevent falſe copies (which and ſuch like ex- 
cuſes I know are expected in uſual prefaces), that 1 
have adventured abroad this following treatiſe; bet 
it is out of a juſt reſentment of the affronts and in- 
dignities which have been caſt on religion, by ſuch 
who account it a matter of judgment to diſbelieve 
the Scriptures, and a piece of wit to diſpute them- 
ſelves out'of the poſſibility of being happy in another 
world. When yet the more acute and ſubtle their 
arguments are, the greater their ſtrength is againſt 
themſelves ; it being impoſſible there ſhould be fo 
much wit and ſubtlety i in the fouls of men, were they 
not of a more excellent nature than they 1 imagine 
them to be. And how contradictious is it for ſuch 
perſons to be ambitious of being cried up for wit and 
reaſon, whoſe deſign i is to degrade the rational ſoul 


ſo far below herſelf,” as to make her become like the 
beaſts 
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beaſts that periſh | If now the weight and conſe- 


quence of the ſubject, and the too great ſeaſonable- 


neſs of it (if the common fame of the large ſpread of 


atheiſm among us be true), be not ſufficient apology 


for the publiſhing this hook, I am reſolved rather to 


undergo thy cenſure, than be beholden to any other. 


The mtendment therefore of this Preface, is only to 
give a brief account of the ſcope, deſign, and method 
of the following books, although the view of the 


contents of the chapters might ſufficiently acquaint 
thee with it. How far I have been either from tran- 


ſcribing, or a deſign to excuſs out of the hands of 


their admirers, the ſeveral writings on the behalf of 
religion in general, or Chriſtianity in particular (eſpe- 


_ cially Mornay, Grotius, Amyraldus, &c.), may eaſily 


appear by comparing what 1s contained in-their books 


and this together Had I not thought ſomething 


might be ſaid, if not more fully and rationally, yet 
more ſuitably to the preſent temper of this age, than 


what is already written by them, thou hadſt not been 


troubled” with this Preface, much leſs with the whole 
book. But as the tempers and geniuſes of ages and 
times alter, ſo do the arms and weapons which Athe- 
ſts employ againſt religion. The moſt popular pre- 
tences of the Atheiſts of our age, have been the irre- 
concileableneſs of the account of times in Scripture 
with that of the learned and ancient Heathen na- 
tions; the inconſiſtency of the belief of the Scriptures 
with the principles of reaſon ; and the account which 


may be given of the origin of things, from principles 
of philoſophy, without the Scriptures. Theſe three 
therefore I have particularly ſet myſelf againſt, and 


directed againſt each of them a leveral book, Inthe 
| . 


n 


„ — Dre 


me wren 'TO THE READER. 


firſt, T "ave manifeſted that there is tio ground of 


credibility 1 in the account of ancient times, given by 
any Heathen nations, different from the Scriptures, 
which I have with ſo much care and diligence” en- 
quired into, that from thence we may hope to hear 
no more of men before Adam to falve the authority 
of the Scriptures by, which yet was intended only as 
a defign to undermine them ; but J have not thought 
the frivolous pretences of the author of that hypo- 
theſis worth particular mentioning, ſuppoſing it ſuf- 
ficient to give a clear account of things, without par- 
ticular citation of authors, where it was not of great 
concernment for underſtanding the thing itſelf. In 
the ſecond book I have undertaken to give a rational 
account of the grounds, why we are to believe thoſe 
ſeveral perſons, who in ſeveral ages, were employed 
to reveal the mind of God to the world; and with 
greater particularity than hath yet been uſed, I have 
inſiſted on the perſons of Moſes, and the prophets, 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and in every of them 
manifeſted the rational evidences on which they were 
to be believed, not only by the men of their own 
age, but by thoſe of ſucceeding generations. In the 
third book I have inſiſted on the matters themſelves, 
which are either ſuppoſed by, or revealed in the 
Scriptures ; and have therein not only manifeſted 
the certainty of the foundations of all religion, which 
lie in the being of God and immortality of the ſoul, 

but the undoubted truth of thoſe particular accounts 
concerning the origin of the univerſe, of evil, and of 
nations, which were moſt liable to the Atheiſts ex- 
ceptions, and have therein conſidered all the pre- 


tences of philoſophy ancient or modern, which have 


| ſeemed 


feemed to — any.of ham. ; ; towhich (mantis 
loco) I have added the evidence of 'Scripture-hiſtory 


in the xemaingery, of it in Heathen mythology, a and 


the Din Thus having given. a brief 1 view, 0 
the deſign and method of the whole, I ſubmit it to 
every free and unprejudiced judgment. All the fa- 
vour then I ſhall requeſt of thee is, to read ſeriouſly, 
and judge impartially ; and then I doubt not but 
thou wilt ſee'as mych. reaſon for n as Ido. 
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VOL. I. 
BOOK 1 

C HAR I. 


The C_— and Defect of Ancient Hiſtory. 


I, II, III, IV. The knowledge of truth proved to be the 


moſt natural perfection of the rational ſoul ; V. Yet 
error often miſtaken for truth: the accounts of it. VI. 
Want of diligence in its ſearch ; VII, VIII. The mix- 
ture of truth and falſehood : thence comes either reject- 
ing truth for the errors ſake, or embracing the error 


for the truths ſake; IX. The firſt infanced in Heathen 


phildſophers, XIII. The ſecond in vulgar Heathen. 
X, XI, XII. Of philoſophical Atheiſm, and the 
grounds of it. XIV. The hiftory of Antiquity very ob- 


ſeure. XV. The queſtion ſtated, where the true hiftory 


of ancient times is to be found! in Heathen hi e, 
or only in Scripture? XVI. The want of credibility in 
Heathen hiftories aſſerted, and proved by the general 
defect. for want of timely records among Heathen na- 
lions; the reaſon of it ſhewed from the firſt plantations 
of the world, XVII. The manner of them diſcovered, 
The original of civil government. XVIII. Of hiero- 
glyphics. XIX. The uſe of letters among the Greeks 
no elder than Cadmus : XX. His time enquired into; 
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no older than Joſhua: XXI. The learning brought 
nino Greece by him, 8 * I 


CHAT: 
Of the Pheenician and Egyptian Hiſtory. 


I. The particular defect in the hiftory of the moſt n : 
Heathen nations. II. Firſt the Phœnicians. Of 8 
Sanchoniathon ; his antiquity and fidelity. III. Of | 
Jerom- Baal, Baal-Berith. IV. The antiquity of 
Tyre. Scaliger vindicated againſt Bochartus. V. 
Abibalus. VI. The vanity of Phoenician zheolop y. 

VII. The imitation of it by the Gnoſtics. VIII. Of 

_ the Egyptian Hiſtory. IX. The antiquity and autho- 

rity of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. X. Of his inſcrip- i 
2 tions on pillars, tranſcribed by Manetho. XI. His 
fabulouſneſs thence di covered. Terra Seriadica. 
XII. Of Seth's pillars in Joſephus ; aud an account 
whence they were ken. Page 29 


- CH Peat boon: ve. . 
| Of the Chaldean Hiſtory. | Re 


I. The conteſt of antiquity among Heathen nations, and | 


the ways of deciding it. II. Of the Chaldæan aftro- 
og y, and the foundation of judicial aſtrolog y. III. Of | 
the Tabu, their founder, who they were ; ub other than 
"F he old Chaldees. IV. Of Beroſus EF his hiftory. | 
V. An account of the fabulous dynaſties of Beroſus ad . 
Manetho ; VI. From the tranſlation of the Scripture- 

hiſtory into Greek, in the time of Ptolemy. VII. Of WW 
= that tranſlation, and the time of it. VIII. Of De- „ 


metrius Phalereus, Scaliger's arguments anſwered. a1 
IX. Manetho vi. after the Septuagint, proved againſt . ht 
Kircher; his arguments anſwered. Of Rabbinical 8 
and Arabic authors, and their little credit in matter of Ct 
hiſtory. X. The time of Beroſus enquired into; his Be 
writing contemporary with Philadel Phus. 46 Of 
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CHAP. IV. 
The Defect of the Grecian Hiſtory, 


| f 1. 7; hat manifeſted by three evident arguments of it. 1 


The fabulouſneſs of the poetical age of Greece. The 
antiquity of poetry. II. Of Orpheus and the ancient 
poets. Whence the poetical fables borrowed. III. The 
advancement of poetry and idolatry together in Greece. 
IV. The different cenſures of Strabo and Eratoſthenes, 
concerning the poetical age of Greece ; and the reaſons 
of them. V. (2.) The oldeſt hiſtoriaus of Greece are 
of ſuſpected credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, and 
others; VI. Of moſt of their oldeſt hiſtoriaus we have 
nothing left but their names; of others only the ſub- 


A they rreated of,, and ſome fragments. VIII. (3. 


Thoſe that are extant either confeſs their ignorance of 
eldeſt times, or plainly diſcover it. Of the firft ſort 
are Thucydides and Plutarch. IX. Several evi- 
dences of the Grecians ignorance of the true original of 


nations. X. Of Herodotus and his miſtakes. XI. 


The Greeks ignorance in geography diſcovered ; and 
thence their inſufficiency as to an account of ancient 
biftory. „ 6-04 


CHAP. V. 


The general Uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 


. The want of credibility in Heathen Biſtory further 
proved, from the uncertainty and confuſion in their 


accounts of ancient times. That diſcovered by the un- 


certain form of their years. II. An enquiry into the 


different form of the Egyptian years; the firſt of 

thirty days; III. The ſecond of four months; of both 

inſtances given in the Egyptian hiffory. IV. Of the 

Chaldzan accounts, and the firft dynaſties mentioned by 

Beroſus, how they may be reduced to probability. V. 

Of the Egyptian dynaſties of Manetho. Reaſons of 
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accounting them fabulous, becauſe not atteſted by a 
credible authority, and rejected by the beſt hi 2 f 
VI. The opinion of Scaliger and Voſſius, — . 
their being contemporary, propounded, VII. and re. 
Jetted, with reaſons againſt it. VIII. Of the ancien 
diviſion of Egypt into Nomi or provinces, and 2 
number of _ againſt Voſſius and Kircher. 
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difference between Scaliger and Petavius conſidered . 
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The fabulouſneſs of the heroical age of Greece. III. 7 
Of the ancient Grecian kingdoms. The Fs of 1 
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the Olympiads. IV. The uncertain origins of the wel 
ern nations. Of the Latin dynaſties. The di Here 
palilia of Rome. The uncertain reckoning ab. Urbeſ 
condita. V. Of impoſtures as to ancient hiſtories. OY 
Annius, VI. Inghiramius, and others. VII. Of thi 70 
characters uſed by Heathen priefls, VIII. No ſacrel® of 
characters among the Jews, IX. The partiality ani le: 
* inconſiſtency of Heathen hiflories with each other Wl ©" 
From all which the want of credibility in them as if . : . 
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The Certainty of the Writings of Moſes. 


A In order to the proving the truth of Scripture-hiftory, 
= /zveral hypotheſes laid down. I. The firft concerns 


the reaſonableneſs of preſerving the ancient hiftory of 


the world in ſome certain records, from the importance 


of the things, II. and the inconveniences of mere tra- 
dition or conflant revelation. III. The fecond concerns 
the certainty that the records under Moles's name 
were undoubtedly his. The certainty of a matter of fact 
enquired into in general, and proved as to this parti- 


=. cular, IV. by univerſal conſent, V. and ſettling a com- 
a monwealth upon his laws. VI, VII. The impoſſibility 


of an impofture as to the writings of Moles demonſtrated. 
The pleas to the contrary largely anſwered, Page 121 


CHAP: I. 
Moſes's certain Knowledge of what he writ. 


. The third hypotheſis concerns the certainty of the matter 


of Moſes's hiffory ; that gradually proved : firſt, Mo- 
les's knowledge cleared, by his education, and experi- 
ence, and certain information. Il. His education in 
the wiſdom of Egypt; what that was, III. The 
old Egyptian learning enquired into; IV. The conve- 
niences for it, V. Of the Egyptian prieſts. Moſes 
reckoned among them for his knowledge, VI. The 
mathematical, natural, divine, and moral learning 0 
Egypt. VII. Their political wiſdom moſt conſiderable. 
VIII. The advantage of Moſes above the Greek phi- 
loſophers, as to wiſdom and reaſon. Moſes himſelf an 
eye-witneſs of moſt of his hiftory : IX. The certain un- 
mnterrupted tradition of the other part among the Jews, 
manifeſted by rational evidence. 135 
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CHAP. III. 
Moſes's Fidelity and Integrity proved. 


I. Moſes confidered as an hiſtorian, and as a latugiver; 
his fidelity in both proved ; clear evidences that he had I. 
uo intent to deceive in his hiftory, freedom from private 
intereſt, imparitality in his relations, plainneſs and per- 
ſpicuity of file, II. As a lawgiver, he came armed 
with Divine authority, which being the main thing, is 
fixed on to ve fully proved from his aftions and writ- 
mgs. III. The power of miracles the great evidence 
of Divine revelation. Two grand queſtions propounded. 
In what caſes miracles may be expected, and how known 
to be true. No neceſſity of a conſtant power of miracles | : 
in a Church: IV. Two cafes alone wherein they may | 
be expected. When any thing comes as a law from 
God, and when a Divine-law is to be repealed. The 
neceſſity of miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence, of | 
Y Divine revelation aſſerted, V, VI, VII. Objefions | 
= anſwered. No uſe of miracles when the doctrine is | 
| ſeltled, and owned by miracles by the firſt revelation. 


4 

| No need of miracles in reformation of a Church. 
| | Page 154 4 
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The Fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Moſes. 


I. An order of prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by God's own 
appointment in the law of Moſes, II. The ſchools of | 
the. prophets ; III. the original and inſtitution of them. Th 
IV. The cities of the Levites. The occaſion of tbeir 
firft inſtitution. V. The places of the ſchools of the V 
Prophets, and the tendency of the inſtitution there to a 
prophetical office VI. Of the muſic uſed in the ſchools 
of the prophets. VII. The Roman Aſamenta, and the 
Greek hymns in their ſolenin worſhip. VIII. The two 
forts of prophets among the Jews, lieger and extraor- 
dinary. Ordinary prophets taken out of the ſchools, 
proved by Amos and Saul, | Lak. - 
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The Trial of the Prophetical Doctrine. 
I. Rules of tryin fr eftabliſhed in the law of 
Moſes. II. 7 e puniſhment ee The 
' ſeveral forts of falſe prophets. The.caſe of the pro- 
phet at Bethel N91 III. The trial of falſe 
prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrin. IV. The 
particular rules whereby the doctrine of prophets was 
judged. The proper notion 77 a prophet not fore- 
telling future contingencies, but having immediate 
Divine revelation. V. Several principles laid down 
for clearing the doctrine of the prophets. 1.. That 
immediate dictates of natural hght are not to be the 
meaſure of Divine revelation. Several grounds for 
Divine revelation from natural light. VI. 2. What- 
ever is diredtly repugnant to the dictates of nature, 
cannot be of Divine revelation. VII. 3. No Di- 
vine revelation doth contradict a Divine paſitive 
lau, without ſufficient evidence of God's intention to 
repeal that law. VIII. 4. Divine revelation in the 
prophets was not to be meaſured by the words of the 
aw, but by the intention and reaſon of it. The 
 prophetical office a kind of chancery to the law of 
Moles. Page 189 


/ „ © NN 
The Trial of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles. 


I. The great difficulty of trying the truth of proplietical 
preditions from Jer. xvii. 7, 8, &c. Some general 
hypotheſes premiſed for the clearing of it. II. The 
firſt concerns the grounds why prediftions are ac- 
counted an evidence of Divine revelation. Three 
conſettaries drawn thence. III. The ſecond, the 
manner of God's revelation of his will to the minds 
of the prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of prophecy. 

F „„ Wo. IV. The 
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IV. The third is, that God did not always reveal the 
internal purpoſes of his will unto the true prophets. 


V. The grand on propounded, How it may be 


known when predictious expreſs God's decrees, and 
when only the ſeries of — ? For the firſt, ſeveral 
rules laid down, 1. When the predittion is con- 
firmed by a preſent miracle. 2. When the things 


foretold exceed the 2 ty Y ns wo . . 
med | s oath. 4. en 


3. When confi 
the blefſings foretold are purely ſpiritual, VIII. 
Three rules for interpreting the prophectes which re- 


ect * gr of things under the Gofpel. IX. 5. 


hen all circumſtances are foretold. 6. When many 
5 phets in ſeveral ages agree in the ſame predictions. 


. Predidions do not expreſs God's unalterable pur- 


poſes, when they only contain comminations of judg- 
ments, or are predictions of * bleſſings. XI. 
The caſe of the Ninevites, Hezekiah, and others, 
opened. XII, XIII. Of repentance in God, what it 


implies. XIV. The Jewiſh objections about predic- 


tions of temporal blefſings anſwered. XV. In what 


caſes miracles were expected from the prophets : 


when they were to confirm the truth of their religion. 


Inſtanced in the prophet at Bethel, Elijah, Eliſha, 


and Moſes himfelf ; XVI. whoſe Divine authority 
that it was proved by miracles, is demonſtrated 
againſt the modern Jews, and their pretences an- 


fwered. Page 203 


CHAP. VI. 
The Eternity of the Law of Moſes diſcufled, 


I. The ſecond caſe wherein miracles may he erpected; 


when a Divine poſitive law is. to be repealed, and 


another way of worſhip eftabliſhed inſtead of it. The | 


poffebility in general of a repeal of a Divine law 
uſſeried ; the pariicular caſe of the law of Moſes 
diſputed againſt the Jews; II. The matter of that 


law 
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Jaw proved not to be immutably obligatory ; becauſe 
the ceremonial precepts were * not for them- 
ſelves, but for ſome further end ; that proved from 
Maimonides's confeſſion : III. The precepts 7 the 
ceremonial law 0 diſpenſed with while the 
Jaw was in force. Of the paſſover of Hezekiah, 
and ſeveral other 2 V. II is not inconſiſtent 
with the wiſdom of God to repeal fuch an eftabliſhed 
law. Abravanel's argument anfivered. V. Of 
the perfection of the law of Moles, compared with 
the Goſpel. VI. Whether God hath ever declared 
he would never repeal the law of Moſes. VII. 
adding to the precepts. VIII. Of the expreſſions 
ſeeming to imply the perpetuity of the law of Moſes, 
Reaſons aſſigned why thoſe * the = are uſed, 
though perpetuity be not implied. IX. The law of 
Moles not built upon immutable reaſon, becauſe many 
particular precepts were founded upon articular oc- 
caſions, as the cuſtoms of the Zabii; X. many cere- 
monial precepts thence deduced out of Maimonides ; 
XI. and becauſe ſuch a flate of things was foretold, 
with which the obſervation of the ceremomal law 
would be inconſiſtent. XII. That largely diſcovered 
from the prophecies of the Old Teftament. 
© Page 235 
CHAP. VII. 


General Hypotheſes concerning the Truth of the 
: | Doctrine of Chriſt. 


I. The great prejudice againſt our Saviour amon 
Jews and Heathens, was the meanneſs of his * 
ance, The difference of the miracles at the deliv 
of the Law and Goſpel. II. Some general hypotheſes 
to clear the fubſerviency of miracles to the doctrine 
of Chriſt. 1. That where the truth of a doctrine 
depends not on evidence, but authority, the only way 
to prove the truth of the doctrine, is to prove the 
teftimony of the revealer to be mfallible. Things 


may » 
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may be true which depend not on evidence of the 
things. What that is, and on what it depends. The 
uncertainty of natural knowledge. III. The exift- 
ence of God the foundation of all certainty. The 
certainty of matter of faith proved from the ſame 
principle. Our know * of any ' thing fuppoſeth 
Something incomprehenſible. IV. The certainty of 
faith as great as that of knowledge ; the Oe of 
it ftronger. The conſiftency of rational evidence 
with faith : yet objecis of faith exceed reaſon ; the 
abfurdities following the contrary opinion. VI. The 
uncertainty of that which is called reaſon. VII. | 
e 4, mr diftates no flandard of reaſon, Of 
tranſubſtantiation and ubiquity, &c. why rejected as 
contrary to reaſon. The N of faith in mat- 


ters above reaſon. VIII. Which is infallible tefti- | 


mony ; that there are ways to know which 1s infal- 
lible, proved. 2 Hypoth. A Divine teſtimony the 
moſt infallible. The reſolution of faith into God's 
_ veracity as its formal object. IX. 3 Hypoth. A 
Divine teftmmony may be known, though God ſpeak 
not immediately, Of inſpiration among the Jews, 
and divination among the Heathens. XII. 4 H- 
pot. The evidence of a Divine teſtimony muſt be 
clear and certain. XIII. Of the common mptroes of 
faith, and the obligation to faith ariſing frpm them. 
The original of infidelity. age 259 
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The rational Evidence of the Truth of Chriſtian 
Religion from Miracles. ms 


I. The poſſibility of miracles 1 B from God and 


Providence; the evidence of a Divine teſtimony by 


them. God alone can really alter the courſe of na- 
ture. The Devil's power of working miracles con- 
frdered. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius. 45 
oures in the temple of Aſculapius at: Rome, ** 
55 
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II. God never works miracles but for ſome particular 
end. The particular reaſons of the muracles - of 
Chrift. The repealing the law of Moſes, which 
had been ſettled by miracles. Chrift checked 
the Phariſees for 1 ign, when he humſelf 
appeals to his miracles. er of Chriff's mi- 
racles on many who did not throughly believe. III. 
Chriſt's. miracles made it evident that he was the 
Meſſias, becauſe the predictions were fulfilled in him. 
HY hy John Baptiſt wrought no miracles. IV. Chriff's 
miracles neceſſary for the overthrow of the Devil's 
kingdom, V. Of the demoniacs and lunatics in the 
Goſpel, and in the primitrve Church. The power 
of the name of Chriſt over them largely proved by 
ſeveral teſtimonies. VI. The evidence thence of a 
Divine power in Chrift. VII. Of counterfeit dife 
oſſeſſrons. Of miracles wrought among infidels. 
VIII. Of the future ſtate of the Church. IX. The 
neceſſity of the miracles of Chryt, as to the propaga- 
ion of Chriſtian religion: that proved from the con- 
dition of the 2 and the fucceſs of the doc- 
zrine. The Apoſtles knew the hazard of their em- 
ployment before they entered into it. X. The bold- . 
neſs and reſolution of the Apofiles notwithſtanding 
this, compared with Heathen philoſophers. XI. No 
motive could carry the Apoſtles through their em- 
ployment, but the truth of their dofirme ; XII. not 
ſeeking the honour, profit, or pleaſure of the world., 
XIII. The Apoſtles evidence of the truth of their 
dottrine lay in being eye-witneſſes of our Saviour's 
 muracles and reſurrection. XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, 
XVIII. That atteſted by themſetves ; their ſufficiency 
thence for preaching the Goſpel. XIX. Of the na- 
ture of the doctrinè of the Goſpel; contrariety of it 
to natural inchnation. XX. Strange ſucceſs of it, 
notwithſtanding it came not with human 33 . No. 
Chriſtian emperor, till the Goſpel univerſally preached. 
XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV. The weakneſs and 
Simplicity of the inſtruments which preached the oy 
| 2 pel. 
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gel. From all whith the great evidence of the 
emen of miragtes s proved. | Nie 499 


: AR X 
The Difference of true Miracles from falſe. 


I. The wnreaſonableneſs of rejecting the evidence from 
miracles, becauſe of impeftors. "That there are cer- 
tain rules of diſtinguiſhing true miracles from falſe, 
and divine from 3 proved from God s inten- 
tion in giving a power of miracles, and the provi- 
dence of God in the world. II. The inconvenience 
of taking away the rational " gry of faith, and 
placing it on ſelf-evidence. Of the ſelf-evidence of 
the Scriptures, and the mſufficiency of that. for re- 
ſolving the queſtion about the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. III. Of the pretended miracles of impoſtors 
and falſe Chrifts ; as Barchochebas, David eL Da- 
vid, and others. IV. The rules whereby to judge 
true miracles from falſe. 1. True Divine e 
are wrought to confirm a Divine teſtimony. V. No 
miracles neceſſary for the certain conveyance of a Di- 
vine teſtimony : proved from the evidences that the 
Scriptures could not be corrupted. VI. 2. No mi- 
racles divine which contradict Divine revelation. Of 

' Popiſh muracles. VII. 3. Divine miracles leave 
Divine effects on thoſe who believe them. Of the 
miracles of Simon Magus. VIII. 4. Divine mi- 
racles tend to the overthrow of the Devil's power in 

| the world: the antipathy of the docirine of Chrift to 
the Devil's deſign in the world. IX. 5. The dis- 
linction of true miracles from others, from the cix- 
cumſtances and manner of their operation. The mi- 
racles of Chriſt compared with thoſe of the Heathen 
Gods. X. 6. God mazes it evident to all impartial 
judgments, that Divine miracles exceed created 

power. Thus manifeſted from the unparalleled mi- 

racles of Moſes and our Saviour. From all which 


the 
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the rational evidence of Divine revelation is mani- 
fefted, as to the perſons whom God employs to teack 
the world. - - Page 382 
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BOOK Ill. 
CHAP I. 
Of the Being of God. 


I. The principles of all religion he in the being of God, 
and immortality of the ſoul : fron them the neceſſity 
of a particular Divine revelation rationally de- 
duced; the method laid down for proving the Di- 
vine authority of the Scriptures. II. Why Moſes 
doth not prove the being of God, but ſuppoſe it. 
III. The notion of a Deity very conſonant to reaſon. 
Of the nature of ideas, and particularly of the idea 
_ of God. IV. How we can form an idea of an in- 
finite Being. V, VI. How fur fuch an idea argues 
. exiſtence, VII, VIII. The great unreaſonableneſs of 
atheiſm demonſtrated. Of the hypotheſes of the 

Alriſtotelian and Epicurean Atheiſts. IX. The 

Atheiſts pretences examined and refuted. X, XI, 
XII, XIII. Of the nature of the arguments whereby 
wwe prove there is a God. Of untverſal conſent, and 
the evidence of that to prove a Deity and immorta- 
lity of fouls. XIV, XV. Of neceſſity of exiſtence 
implied in the notion of God; and how far that 

proves the being of God. XVI. The order of the 
world, and uſefulneſs of the parts of it, and eſpe- 

cially of man's body, an argument of a Deity. XVII. 
Some higher principle proved to be in the world than 

matter and motion. XVIII. The nature of the foul, 
and poſſibility of its ſubſiſting after death. XIX. 
Strange appearances in nature not ſolvable by the 
power of imagination. 41 
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3 5 Cc H A P. 'L T3 
7 he Obleurt and Defet of Ancient Hiſtory. 


L Il. UI. Iv. 7 he Kunis of Truth au to 4 
the moſt natural Perfection of the rational Soul; V. Jet 
Error often miſtaken for Truth : the Accounts of it. 
VI. Want of Diligence in its Search ; VII. VIII. The 
Mixture of Truth and Falſchood : thence comes either 
rejecting Truth for the Error's Sake, or embracing the 
Error for the Truth's Sate; IX. The firſt inflanced 
in Heathen Philoſophers, XIII. The ſecond in vulgar 
Heathen. X. XI. XII. Of Philoſophical Atheiſm, 
and the Grounds of it. XIV. The Hifory Anti- 
quity very obſcure. XV. The Queſtion flatea, eubere 
the true Hiftory of ancient Times is to be found : ? in 
Heathen Hiftories, or only in Scripture ? XVI. The 

Want of Gredibility in Heathen Hiſtories aſſerted 
and proved by the general Deſect for Want of timely 
Records among Heathen Nations; the Reaſon of it 
ſhewed from the firſt Plantations of ! the World. XVII. 
8 e of them di W 0 The Original . | 
ivy Government. — J Hieroglyphics. 
„ thy 
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XIX. The Uſe of Letters among the Greeks no older 
than Cadmus ; XX. His Time enquired into: no older 
than Joſbua: XXI. 7 be Learning brought into Gr eece 


2 him. 


\NQUIRIES after truth have that peculiar 
commendation. above all other deſigns, that 


they come on purpole to gratify. the moſt noble fa- 
culty of our fouls, and do moſt immediately tend to 


advance the higheſt perfection of our rational beings. 


For all our moſt laudable endeavours after knowledge 
now, are only the gathering up of ſome ſcattered 
fragments of what was once an entire fabric, and the 


recovery of ſome precious jewels which were loſt out 


of ſight, and ſunk in the ſhipwreck of human nature. 
That ſaying of Plato, That all knowledge is remem- 
brance, and all ignorance forgetfulneſs, is a certain and 
undoubted truth; if by forgetfulneſs be meant the 
loſs, and by remembrance the recoyery, of thoſe no- 
tions and conceptions of things, which the mind of 


man once had in its pure and primitive ſtate, wherein 


the underſtanding was the trueſt microcoſm, in 


which all the beings of the inferior world were faith- 


fully repreſented according to their true, native, and 
genuine perfections. God created the foul of man 
not only capable of finding out the truth of things, 
but furniſhed him with a ſufficient xe:r1gy, or touch- 


ſtone, to diſcover truth from falſehood, by a light ſet 


up in his underſtanding, which if he had attended 
to, he might have ſecured himſelf from all impoſ- 


tures and deceits. As all other beings were created 


in the full poſſeſſion of the agreeable erfections of 
their ſeveral natures, ſo was man too; elſe God would 
have never cloſed the work of creation with thoſe 
words, Aud God jaw all that he had made, and behold 
it was very good; that is, endued with all thoſe per- 
fections which were ſuitable to their ſeveral beings ; 

which man had been moſt defective in, if his under- 


ſtanding had not Wen endowed with a large ſtock of 
intellectual 


— — wit „ was 


t 
8 


fl 
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intellectual knowledge, which is the moſt natural e H av. 
and genuine perfection belonging to his rational be 
ing. For reaſon being the moſt raiſed faculty of 
human nature, if that had been defective in its diſ- 
coveries of truth, which is its proper object, it would 
have argued the greateſt maim and imperfection in 
the being itſelf. For if it belongs to the perfection 
of the ſenſitive faculties, to diſcern what is pleaſant 

from what is hurtful, it muſt needs be the perfection 
of the rational, to find out the difference of truth 
from falſehood : not as though the ſoul, could then 
have had, any more than now, an actual notion of 
all the beings in the world co-exiſting at the ſame 
time, but that it would have been free from all de- 
ceit in its conceptions of things, which were not cauſed 
through inadvertency. bn 5 
Which will appear from the ſeveral aſpects man's 1, 
knowledge hath, which are either upwards towards 
his Maker, or abroad on his fellow- creatures. If we 
conſider that contemplation of the ſoul which fixes 
itſelf on that infinite Being which was the cauſe of 
it, and is properly Seoęla, it will be found neceflary 
for the ſoul to be created in a clear and diſtinck 
knowledge of him, becauſe of man's immediate obli- 
gation to obedience unto him; which muſt neceſſa- 
rily ſuppoſe the knowledge of him, whoſe will muſt. 
be his rule: for if man were not fully convinced, in 
the firſt moment after his creation, of the being of 
him whom he was to obey, his firſt work and duty 
would not have been actual obedience, but à ſearch 
whether there was any ſupreme, infinite, and eternal 
| Being or no; and whereon his duty to him was 
founded, and what might be ſufficient declaration of 
his will and laws, according to which he muſt regu- 
jate his obedience. The taking off all which doubts 
and ſcruples from the ſoul of man, muſt ſuppoſe him 
fully ſatisfied, upon the firſt free uſe of reaſon, that 
there was an infinite Power and Being, which pro- 
duced him, and on that account had a right to com + 
: „ ö B 2 | mand 
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BOOK mand him in whatſoever he pleaſed ; and that thoſe 
commands of his were declared to him in ſo certain a 
way, that he could not be deceived in the judging of 
them. The clear knowledge of God will further ap- 
car moſt neceſſary to man in his firſt creation, if we 
conſider that God created him for this end and pur- 
Pole, to enjoy converſe and an humble familiarity 
clemens with himſelf ; he had then twpurov wpog Tov ovgavey 
b. 75. Ed. x99vioy, in the language of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Sylburg. converſe with God was as natural to him as his being 
p 21 F bs. For man, as he came firſt out of God's hands, 
potteri. was the reflection of God himſelf on a dark cloud, 
the iris of the Deity ; the ſimilitude was the ſame, 
but the ſubſtance different: thence he is ſaid to be 

Gen. i. 26. Created after the image of God. His knowledge 

8 then had been more intellectual than diſcurſive ; not 

4 ſeo much employing his faculties in the operoſe de- 

1.118 ductions of reaſon (the pleaſant toil of the rational 

| faculties ſince the fall), but had immediately em- 

ployed them about the ſublimeſt objects; not about 
quiddities and formalities, but about him who was 
| the fountain of his being, and the centre of his hap- 

{np pineſs. There was not then ſo vaſt a difference be- 

104 5 tween the angelical and human life: the angels and 

1 men both fed on the ſame dainties; all the difference 

78 vas, they were in the vreewey, the upper room in hea- 

0 ven, and man in the ſummer parlour in paradiſe. 

W. If we take a view of man's knowledge as it reſpects 
his fellow-creatures, we ſhall find cheſe were ſo fully 
known to him on his firſt creation, that he needed 

not to go to ſchool to the wide world, to gather up 
his conceptions of them. For the right exerciſe of 
that dominion which he was inſtated in over the in- 
ferior world, doth imply a particular knowledge of the 
nature, being, and properties of thoſe things which 
he was to make uſe of; without which he could not 
have improved them for their peculiar ends. And 
from this knowledge did proceed the giving the cau 
creatures thoſe proper and peculiar names which were (wl 
| expreſſive 
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expreſſive of their ſeveral natures. For as Plato tells c H Ap. 
us, ou ri dn, ovopueruy tlvci, WANG e iE 
Tov A ο N ο˖ν⅛d1zg T0 TH ode d Oy exarw, the impoſition Plato in 
of names on things belongs not to every one, but only to 3 - 
him that hath a full proſpect into their ſeveral natures. Ed. Ficin. 
For it 1s moſt agreeable to reaſon, that names ſhould 
carry in them a ſuitableneſs to the things they ex- 
preſs ; for words being for no other end but to ex- 
preſs our conceptions of things, and our conceptions 
being but coves xa cuorwpala mexyparu, as the ſame 
philoſopher ſpeaks, the reſemblauces and repreſentations 
of the things, it muſt needs follow, that, where there 
was a true knowledge, the conceptions muſt agree 
with the things; and words being to expreſs our 

| conceptions, none are ſo fit to do it as thoſe which 
are expreſſive of the ſeveral natures of the things 
they are uſed to repreſent ; for otherwiſe all the uſe 
of words 1s to be a mere vocabulary to the under- 

| ſtanding, and an index to memory, and of no fur- 
ther uſe in the purſuit of knowledge, than to let us 
know what words men are agreed to call things by. 
But ſomething further ſeems to be intended in their 
firſt impoſition; whence the Jews call it Dou Mercerus in 
DB7MN as Mercer tells us, 4 ſeparation and diſtiuction of “. 
the ſeveral kinds of things : and Kircher thus para- Kircher 
phraſes the words of Moſes ; and whatſoever Adam per. 
called every living creature, that was the name thereof : tom: ii. 
1. e. faith he, fuerunt illis vera & germana nomina, & ,.;. 
rerum naturis proprie accommodata. But however this 
be, we have this further evidence of that height of 
knowledge which muſt be ſuppoſed in the firſt man, 
that as he was the firſt in his kind, fo he was to be 
the ſtandard and meaſure of all that followed, and 
therefore could not want any thing of the due per- 
tections of human nature. And as the ſhekel of the 
ſanctuary was, if not double to others (as men ordi- 
narily miſtake), yet of a full and exact weight, be- 
cauſe 1t was to be the ſtandard for all other weights 
(which was the cauſe of its being kept in the temple), 

B 3 -" M 
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| ſtandard for us to judge by, concerning the due and 
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ſo if the firſt man had not double the proportion 
and meaſure of knowledge which his poſterity hath, 
if it was not running over in regard of abundance, 
yet it muſt be preſſed down and ſhaken together in 
regard of weight; elſe he would be a very unfit 


ſuitable perfections of human nature.. 
But we need not have run ſo far back as the firſt 


man, to evince the knowledge of truth to be the moſt 


natural perfection of the ſoul of man; for even 
among the preſent ruins of human nature, we may 
find ſome ſuch noble and generous ſpirits, that diſcern 
ſo much beauty in the face of truth, that to ſuch as 
ſhould enquire what they find ſo attractive in it, their 
anſwer would be the ſame with Ariſtotle's in a like 
caſe, it was Tvupaz tewrnpe, the queſtion of thoſe wha 
never ſaw it. For ſo pleaſing is the enquiry, and fo 
ſatisfactory the finding of truth after the ſearch, that 
the reliſh of it doth far exceed the greateſt epicuriſm 
of Apicius, or the moſt coſtly entertainments of Cle- 
opatra ; there being no guſt fo exquiſite as that of 
the mind, nor any jewels to be compared with truth, 
Nor do any perſons certainly better deſerve the name 


of men, than ſuch who allow their reaſon a full em- 
ployment, and think not the erectneſs of man's ſta- 


ture a ſufficient diſtinction of him from brutes. Of 


which thoſe may be accounted only a higher ſpecies, | 


who can patiently ſuffer the impriſonment of their in- 
tellectuals in a dungeon of ignorance, and know them- 
ſelves to be menfonly by thoſe characters, by which 
Alexander knew himſelf not to be a God, by their 
pronenels to intemperance and ſleep. So {ſtrange a 
metempſychoſis may there be without any change of 
bodies; and Euphorbus's ſoul might become a brute, 
without ever removing its lodging into the body of 


an aſs. So much will the ſoul degenerate from itſelf, 


wa - 


if not improved; and in a kind of ſullenneſs ſcarce 
appear to be what it is, becauſe it is not improved to 
what it may be, : 5 

But 
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But you will ſay, if this knowledge of truth be ſo 
great, fl natural, fo valuable a perfection of human 
nature, whence comes ſo much of the world to be 
over-run with ignorance and barbariſm ? whence 
come ſo many pretenders to knowledge, to court a 
cloud inſtead 'of Juno? to. pretend a love to truth, 
and yet to fall down and worſhip error? If there 
were ſo great a ſympathy between the ſoul and truth, 
there would be an impatient deſire after it, and a 
moſt ready embracing and clofing with it. We fee 
the magnet doth not draw the iron with greater force, 
than it ſeems to run with impatience into its cloſeſt 
embraces. If there had been formerly ſo intimate 
an acquaintance between the ſoul and truth, as So- 
crates fancied of friends in the other world, there 
would be an harmonious cloſure upon the firſt ap- 
pearance, and no divorce to be after made between 
them. 1 : ; 

True; but then we muſt conſider there is an in- 
termediate ſtate between the former acquaintance and 
the renewal of it, wherein all thoſe remaining charac- 
ters of mutual knowledge are ſunk ſo deep, and lie 
ſo hid, that there needs a new fire to be kindled, to 
bring forth thoſe latent figures, and make them again 
appear legible. And when once thoſe tokens are 
produced of the former friendſhip, there are not more 
impatient longings, nor more cloſe embraces between 
the touched needle and the magnet, than there are 
between the underſtanding and diſcovered truth. 
But then withal, we are to conſider, that they are but 
few whoſe ſouls are awakened out of that lethargy 
they are fallen into in this degenerate condition : 
the moſt are, ſo pleaſed with their ſleep, that they 
are loth to di turb their reſt; and ſet a higher price 
upon a lazy ignorance, than upon a reſtleſs Know- 
ledge. And even of thoſe whoſe ſouls. are, as it 
were, between fleeping and waking, what by reaſon 
of the remaining confuſion of the ſpecies in their 
brains, what by the preſent dimneſs of their ſight, 
TH B 4 and 
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| BOOK and the hovering uncertain light they are to judge 


VI. 
(1). 


rational accounts may be given, viz. why fo few pre: 


walks the ſtreets ſhould find ſome ineſtimable Jewel, 


diligence uſeleſs in enquiries after ſuch? No: 
Truth, though ſhe be ſo fair and pleaſing as to draw 
our affections, i is yet fo modeſt as to admit of being 


heighten our importunity. And certainly nothing 


There are few in the world that look after truth 


the proper lineaments in the face of truth; which 
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by, there are few that can put a difference between 
a mere phantaſm and a real truth. Of which theſe 


tenders to knowledge do hght on truth. 

Firſt, Want of an impartial diligence in the ſeat < of 
jt. Truth now muſt be ſought, and that with care | 
and diligence, before we find it. Jewels do not uſe 
to lie upon the ſurface of the earth: highways are 
ſeldom paved with gold; what is moſt worth our 
finding, calls for the oreateſt ſearch. If one that 


or one that travels the road meet with a bag of 
gold, it would be but a filly deſign of any to walk 
the ſtreet, or travel the road, in hopes to meet with 
ſuch a purchaſe to make them rich. If ſome have 
happily light on ſome valuable truths, when they 
minded nothing leſs than them, muſt this. render a 


courted ; and, it may be, deny the firſt ſuit, to 


hath oftener forbid the banns between the under- 
ſtanding and truth enquired after, than partiality and 
preoccupation of judgment, which makes men en- 
quire more diligently after the dowry than the beauty 
of truth ; its correſpondency to their intereſts, than 
its evidence to their underſtandings. An uſeful 
error hath often kept the keys of the mind for free 
admiſſion, when important truths, but contrary to 
men's preconceptions or intereſt, have been forbidden 
entrance. Prejudice is the wrong bias of the ſoul, 
that effectually keeps it from coming near the mark 
of truth; nay, ſets it at the greateſt diſtance from it. 


with their own eyes; moſt make uſe of ſpectacles of 
others making, which makes them ſo ſeldom behold 


the 
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the ſeveral tinctures from education, authority, cuſ- H Ar. 

tom, and prediſpoſition, do exceedingly hinder men. 
from diſcerning. | „ 

Another reaſon why there are ſo few who find VIE. 

truth, when ſo many pretend to ſeek it, is, that near 

reſemblance which error often bears to truth. It hath 

been well obſerved, that Error ſeldom walks abroad 

the world in her own raiments ; ſhe always borrows. 
ſomething of Truth, to make her more acceptable to 

the world. It hath been always the ſubtlety of grand 

deceivers, to graft their greateſt errors on ſome mate- 

rial truths, to make them paſs more undiſcernible to 

all ſuch who look more at the root on which they 

ſtand, than on the fruits which they bring forth. It 

will hereafter appear how moſt of the groſſeſt of the 

Heathen errors have, as Plutarch faith of the Fgyp- plutarchus 

tian fables, apudeas Twas tupurtis T1s wrnViinc, ſome 5 = 

faint and obſcure reſemblances of truth; nay, more than Ed. . 
ſo, as moſt pernicious weeds are bred in the fatteſt 

ſoils, their moſt deſtructive principles have been 
founded on ſome neceſſary and important truths. 

Thus idolatry doth ſuppoſe the belief of the exiſt- 

ence of a Deity ; and ſuperſtition the immortality of 

the ſouls of men. The Devil could never have built 

his chapels, but on the ſame ground whereon God's 

temples ſtood ; which makes me far leſs wonder than 

many do, at the meeting with many expreſſions con- 

cerning theſe two grand truths in the writings of an- 

cient Heathens; knowing how willing the Devil 

might be to have ſuch principles ſtill owned in the 

world, which, by his depraving of them, might be 

the nouriſhers of idolatry and ſuperſtition. For the 

general knowledge of a Divine nature, ſuppoſing 

men ignorant of the true God, did only lay a foun- 

dation to erect his idolatrous temples upon; and the 

belief of the ſoul's ſurviving the body after death, 

without knowledge of the true way of attaining hap- 

pineſs, did make men more eager of embracing thoſe 
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rites and ceremonies, which came with a pretence of 
ſhewing the way to a bleſſed immortality. = 
Which may be a moſt probable reaſon, wh philo- = - 
ſophy and idolatry did increaſe ſo much together as 
they did; for though right reaſon, fully improved, «« 
would have overthrown all thoſe curſed and idola- il 1 
trous practices among the Heathens ; yet reaſon, WW : 
only diſcerning ſome general notions, without their 
particular application and improvement, did only I 
difpoſe the moſt ordinary fort of people to a more a 
ready entertainment of the moſt groſs 1dolatry. For f 
hereby they diſcerned the neceſſity of ſome kind of 
worſhip, but could not find out the right way of it; T 


and therefore they greedily followed that which was . 
commended to them, by ſuch who did withal agree -- 
with them in the common ſentiments of human na- n 
ture: nay, and thoſe perſons themſelves who were Mt v 
the great maintainers of the ſublimer notions con- o 
cerning God and the ſoul of man, were either the b 
great inſtruments of advancing that horrid ſuperſti- t! 
tion among tbem, as Orpheus and Apollonius, or al 
very forward compliers with it, as many of the philo- te 


ſophers were. 


Although withal it cannot be denied ce 
to have been a an 


| diſcovery of divine Provi- t! 


dence, by theſe general notions to keep waking the m 
inward ſenſes of men's ſouls, that thereby it mi ql 
appear, when divine revelation ſhould be 3 PC 
to them, that it brought nothing contrary to the th 
common principles of human nature, but did only ſay 
rectify the depravations of it, and clearly ſhew men th 
that way which they had long been ignorantly ſeek- 4 
ing after. Which was the excellent advantage the lee 
' Apoſtle made of the inſcription on the altar at Athens thi 
to the unknown God; Whom, faith he, ye ignorantly ral 
ſerve, him I declare unto you. And which was the cu. 
happy ule the primitive learned Chriſtians made of rie 
all thoſe paſſages concerning the Divine nature, and tie 

qu. 


e immortality of the fouls of men, which they 
4-1 found 


.. 
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found in the Heathen writers, thereby to evidence © HA P. 
to the world that the main poſtulata, or ſuppoſitions 4 


of Chriſtian religion, were granted by their own moſt 
admired men; and that Chriſtianity did not rate 
cout, but only build upon thoſe common founda- 


tions, which were entertained by all who had any 


name for reſon. 5 

Though this, I ſay, were the happy effect of this 
building errors on common truths to all that had the 
advantage of divine revelation, to diſcern the one 
from the other; yet as to others who were deſtitute 
of it, they were liable to this twofold great inconve- 
nience by it: Firſt, for the ſake of the apparent rot- 
| Zenneſs of the ſuperſtructures, to queſtion the ſoundneſs of 
| the foundations on which they flood. And this, I doubt 
not, was the caſe of many conſiderative Heathens, 
who obſerving that monſtrous and unreaſonable way 
| of worſhip obtaining among the Heathen, and not 
being able by the ſtrength of their own reaſon, 
through the want of divine revelation, to deduce 
any certain inſtituted worſhip, they were ſhrewdly 
tempted to renounce thoſe principles, when they 
could not but abhor the concluſions drawn from 
them; for there is nothing more uſual than for 


men who exceedingly deteſt ſome abſurd conſe- 


quence they ſee may be. drawn from a principle ſup- 
poſed, to reject the principle itſelf for the ſake of 
that conſequence ; which, it may be, doth not neceſ- 
ſarily follow from it, but, through the ſhortneſs of 
their own reaſdn, doth appear to them to do ſo. 
Thus when the intelligent Heathen did apparently 
fee, that from the principles of the being of God, and 
the immortality of ſouls, did flow all thoſe unnatu- 
ral and inhuman facrifices, all thoſe abſurd and ridi- 
culous rites, all thoſe execrable and profane myſte- 


ries ; out of a loathing the immoralities and impie- 


ties which attended theſe, they were brought to 

queſtion the very truth and certainty of thoſe prin- 

ciples which were capable of being thus abuſed. a 
| : -. 
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And therefore I am very prone to ſuſpect the apo- 


G 
logy uſually made for Protagoras, Diagoras, and ſuch i 
others of them who were accounted atheiſts, to be | c 
more favourable than true, viz. that they only re 8 
jected thoſe Heathen deities, and not the belief "of 7 
the Divine nature. I ſhould think this account of * 
their reputed atheiſm rational. were it any ways evi- e 
dent that they did build their belief of a Divine na- t 
ture, upon any other grounds than ſuch as were com- e 
mon to them with thoſe whoſe worſhip they ſo much t 
derided. And therefore, when the Heathens accuſed t] 
the Chriſtians of atheiſm, I have full and clear\evi- tl 
dence that no more could be meant thereby than the | a: 
rejection of their way of worſhip ; becauſe I have 1 
ſufficient aſſurance from them, that they did believe if 
in a Divine nature, and an inſtituted religion moſt th 
ſuitable to the moſt common received notions of. ſo 
God, which they owned in oppoſition to all Heathen di 
worſhip ; which I find not 1n the leaſt pretended to ſa 
by any of the forementioned perſons, nor any thing th 
of any different way of religion aſſerted, but only a th 
deſtruction of that in uſe among them. | G 
And although the 'caſe of Anaxagoras Clazome- gr 
nius, and the reſt of the Ionic philoſophers, might m 
ſeem very different from Diagoras, Theodorus, and le 
thoſe =. mentioned, becauſe although they de- WC 
nied the Gods in vulgar repute to be ſuch as they re] 
were thought to be (as Anaxagoras called the ſun 
udo de a mere globe of fre, for which he was ſti 
condemned at Athens to baniſhment, and fined five Cl 
talents ; yet the learned Voſſius puts in this plea in ha 
his behalf, that he was one that aſſerted the creation eal 
of the world to flow from an eternal Mind); although the 
therefore, I fay, the caſe of the Ionic philoſophers be 
may ſeem far different from the others, becaule of fro 
their aſſerting the production of the world (which wh 
from Thales Milefius was conveyed by Anaximander an 
and Anaximenes to Anaxagoras), yet to one that and 
thoroughly conſiders what they underſtood by their ma 


eternal 
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eternal Mind, they may be ſooner cleared from the c a v. 


imputation of atheiſm, than irreligton : which two 
certainly ought in this caſe to be diſtinguiſhed ; for 


tit is very poſſible for men, meeting with ſuch inſu- 


W >crable difficulties about the caſual concourſe of 
atoms for the production of the world, or the eternal 
exiſtence of matter, to aſſert ſome eternal Mind as 
the firſt cauſe of theſe things, which yet they may 
embrace only as an hypotheſis in philoſophy to ſolve 
the phenomena of nature with, but yet not to make 
this eternal Mind the object of adoration. And ſo 
their aſſerting a Deity, was only on the {ame account 
as the Tragedians uſed to bring in their Os «7s An- 
yarns, when their fables were brought to ſuch an 


iſſue, and perplexed with ſo many difficulties, that 


they ſaw no way to clear them again, but to make 
ſome God come down upon the ſtage, to ſolve the 


W difficultics they were engaged in; or, as Seneca 


ſaith of many great families, when they had run up 
their genealogies ſo high, that they could go no fur- 
ther, they then fetched their pedigree from the 
Gods: ſo when theſe philoſophers ſaw ſuch incon- 
gruities in aſſerting an infinite and eternal ſeries of 
matter, they might by this be brought to acknow- 
ledge ſome active principle which produced the 
world, though they were far enough from giving any 
religious worſhip to that eternal Mind. _. 

Thus even Epicurus and his followers would not 


ſtick to aſſert the being of a God, ſo they might but 


circumſcribe him within the heavens, and let him 


have nothing to do with things that were done on 


earth. And how uncertain the moſt dogmatical of 
them all were, as to their opinions concerning the 


being and nature of their Gods, doth fully appear 


from the large diſcourſes of Tully upon that ſubject; 
where 1s fully manifeſted their variety of opinions 
and mutual repugnancies, their ſelf-contradictions 
and inconſtancy in their own aſſertions; which hath 


made me ſomewhat inclinable to think, that the rea- 
| _ | {on 


xl. 
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BOOK fon why many of them did to the world own a De- 
— ity, was, that they might not be martyrs for atheiſm : 
cicero ſe Which Tully likewiſe ſeems to acknowledge, when 
2 * ſpeaking of the puniſhment of Protagoras for that 

| .” ſpeech of his; De diis neque ut ſint, neque ut non fiut, 
babeo dicere : Ex quo, ſays he, equidem exiſtimo tardi- 

ores ad hanc ſententiam profitendam multos eſſe factos, 

quippe cum pœnam ne dubitatio quidem effugere potuiſſet. 

So that, for all the verbal aſſerting of a Deity among 

them, we have no certain eyidence of their firm be- 

hef of it, and much leſs of any worſhip and ſervice 

they owed unto it. And though, it may be, they 

#14 could not totally excuſs the notions of a -Deity out 
"| The of their minds, partly through that natural ſenſe 
— 14 which is engraven on the ſouls of men; partly, as 
being unable to ſolve the difficulties of nature with- 
out a Deity ; yet the obſerving the notorious vani- 
ties of Heathen worſhip, might make them look 
upon it as a mere philoſophical ſpeculation, and not 
any thing that had an influence upon the govern- 
110 ment of men's lives : for, as in nature, the obſerving 
' | RR the great mixture of falſehood and truth, made the 
i Academics deny any certain xer1e:ov, or rule of judging. 
truth, and the Sceptics take away all certain affent ;' 

fo the ſame conſequence was unavoidable here, upon 

the ſame principle. And that made even Plato him- 

{elf ſo ambiguous and uncertain in his diſcourſes of a. 
Deity; ſometimes making him an eternal Mind, 
ſometimes aſſerting the whole world, fun, moon, 

ſtars, earth, ſouls, and all, to be gods, and even thoſe 

that were worſhipped among the Heathens, as Tally 

tells us out of his Timæus and De Legibus ; which, 

as Velleius the Epicurean there ſpeaks, Et per ſe ſunt 

falſa & fibi invicem repugnautia. This is the firft in- 
convenience following the mixture of truth and 
falſehood, for the ſake of the falſehood to quęſtion the truth 

illſelf it was joined with, _ 2 

XIII. The other is as great which follows, when truth 
(=) and falſchood are mixed, for the ſake of the truth to em- 


brace 


ar boon; 
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in his books againſt the Chriſtians did fly to. 
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blioace the falſabood; which is a miſtake as common as en 
the other, becauſe men are apt to think, that things 
so vaſtly different as truth and falſehood could never 
plend or be incorporate together; therefore when 
they are certain they have ſome truth, they conclude 


no falſehood to be joined with it. And this I ſuppoſe 
to have been the caſe of the more credulous and vul- 
gar Heathen, as the other was of the philoſophers ; for 


| they, finding mankind to agree in this, not only that 


O 


there is a God, but that he muſt be worſhipped, did, 
without ſcruple, make uſe of the way of worſhip 
among them, as knowing there muſt be ſome, and 
they were ignorant of any elſe. And from hence 
they grew to be as confident believers of all thoſe fa- 
bles and traditions on which their 1dolatry was 


founded, as of thoſe firſt principles and notions, from 
which the neceſſity of divine worthip did ariſe. And 


being thus habituated to the belief of theſe things, 
when truth itfelf was divulged among them, they 
ſuſpected it to be only a corruption of ſome of their 
tables. This Celſus the Epicurean, on all occaſions, 


he faith, the building of the Tower of Babel, and the 
confuſion of tongues, was taken from the fable of the 
Aloidæ in Homer's Odyfley ; the ftory of the flood, 
from Deucahon ; Paradiſe, from Alcinous's Gar- 
dens; the burning of Sodom and Gomorrah,'from' 
the ftory of Phaeton. Which Origen well refutes, 
from the far greater antiquity of thoſe relations 
among the Jews, than any among the Greeks ; and: 
therefore the corruption of the tradition was in them, 
and not in the Jews: which muſt be our only way 
for finding out which was the original, and which 
the corruption, by demonſtrating the undoubted an- 

tiquity of one beyond the other; whereby we muft 


do as Archimedes did by the crown of Hiero, find 


out the exact proportions of truth and falſehood which 
lay in thoſe heathen fables. e 
| And 


15 
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'Thus Orig. c. 
Celi, Liv, 
P- 1742 179. 
Ed. Spencer. 
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BOOK And this now leads to the third account, wh 
truth is ſo hardly diſcerned from error, even by thoſe 
XIV. who ſearch after it, which is, the great obſcurity of the 
hiftory of ancient times, which ſhould decide the con- 
troverſy. For there being an univerſal agreement in 
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ö ſome common principles, and a ee reſemblance 

j i in particular traditions, we muſt of neceflity, for the 

iT . clearing the truth from its corruption, have recourſe 

WH * 7 2 . | 

1 to ancient hiſtory, to ſee if thereby we can find out 
Hel where the original tradition was beſt preſerved, by 
| what means 1t came to be corrupted, and whereby 


we may diſtinguiſh thoſe corruptions from the truths 

| to which they are annexed : which is the deſign and 

| ſubject of our future diſcourſe, viz. to demonſtrate 
| 


that there was a certain original and general tra- 


6 

dition preſerved in the world concerning the oldeſt 
* ages of the world; that this tradition was gradually 
* corrupted among the Heathens ; that, notwith- 
« ſtanding this corruption, there were ſufficient re- 
< mainders of it to evidence its true original; that the 
full account of this tradition is alone preſerved in 
o 
* 
o 
* 
« 
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thoſe books we call the Scriptures : that where any 
other hiſtory ſeems to croſs the report contained in 
them, we have ſufficient ground to queſtion their 
credibility ; and that there 1s ſufficient evidence to 
clear the undoubted certainty of that hiſtory which 
is contained in the ſacred records of Scripture. 
Wherein we ſhall obſerve the ſame method, which! 
Thales took in taking the height of the pyramids, by | 
meaſuring the length of their ſhadow ; ſo ſhall we fhe 
height and antiquity of truth from the extent of the 
fabulous corruptions of it: which will be a work of 
ſo much the greater difficulty, becauſe the truth we 
purſue after takes cover in ſo great antiquity, and we] 
muſt be forced to follow its moſt flying footſteps ac 
through the dark and ſhady.qaths of ancient hiſtory th 
For though hiſtory be frequently called the light of ſu 
truth, and the herald of times, yet that light 2 
N aint al 
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wh faint and dim, eſpecially in heathen nations, as not c A p. 
hoſe to ſerve to diſcover the face of Truth from her coun- .. 
F the terfeit, Error; and that herald fo little ſkilled, as not 1 
con- to be able to tell us which is of the elder houſe. The 

it in reaſon is; though Truth be always of greater antiquity, 

ance WW yet Error may have the more wrinkled face, by which 

the it often impoſeth on ſuch who gueſs antiquity by de- 

urſe formity, and think nothing ſo old as that which can 

out give the leaſt account of its own age. This is evi- bs 
» by dently the caſe of thoſe who make the pretence of an- 

reby cient hiſtory a plea for infidelity, and think no argu- 

uths ment more plauſible to impugn the certainty of divine 

and revelation, than the ſeeming repugnancy of {ome pre- 

rate tended hiſtories with the account of ancient time re- 

tra- ported in the Bible. Which being a pretext ſo un- 

deſt I worthy, and deſigned for ſo ill an end, and ſo fre- 

ully WW quently made uſe of, by ſuch who account infidelity 

1th a piece of antiquity as well as of reaſon, it may be 


worth our while to ſhew, that the Scriptures are no 
more liable to be baffled with reaſon, than to be con- 


tuted by antiquity. ich 
any In order therefore to the removing of this ſtum- xv. 
d in bling- block in our way, I ſhall firſt evince, That there 


7s no certain credibility in any of thoſe ancient hiſtories, 


e to he ſeem to contradict the Scriptures, nor any ground ; 
hich of reaſon why we ſhould aſſent to them, when they 
ire. differ from the Bible: and then prove, that all thoſe 
hich undoubted characters of a moſt certain and authentic 


\hiſtory are legible in thoſe records contained in Scrip- 
jure. W hereby we ſhall not only ſhew the unreaſona- * 


>bleneſs of infidelity, but the rational evidence which 
k of WF our faith doth ſtand on as to theſe things. I ſhall 
| we demonſtrate the firſt of theſe, viz. that there 1s no 
1 we ground of affent to any ancient hiſtories, which give 
teps WF account of things different from the Scriptures, from 
ory. theſe arguments; the apparent defect, weakneſs and in- 
t of ſufficiency of them as to the giving an account of older 


times; the monſtrous confuſion, ambiguity and uncer- 
taintyof themin the account which they give; the evi- 
Vor, . C 3 dent l 
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dent partiality of them to themſelves, and inconſiſtency 


with each other. I begin with the firſt of theſe, the 
defect and inſufficiency of them to give ſuch an. ac- 


count of older times as may amount to certain cre- 


dibility : which if cleared, will of itſelf be ſufficient 


to manifeſt the incompetency bf thoſe records, as to 


the laying any foundation for a firm aſſent to be given 
to them. Now this defect and inſufficiency of thoſe 
hiſtories is either more general, which lies in common 
to them all; or ſuch as may be obſerved in a particu- 
lar conſideration of the hiſtories of thoſe ſeveral na- 
tions, which have pretended higheſt to antiquity. 

' The general defect is, The want of timely records to 
preſerve their hiſtories in. For it is moſt evident, that 
the trueſt hiſtory in the world is liable to various cor- 
ruptions through length of time, if there be no cer- 
tain way of preſerving it entire. And that, through 
the frailty of memory in thoſe who had integrity to 
preſerve it; through the gradual increaſe of barbariſm 
and ignorance, where there are no ways of inſtruction; 
and through the ſubtilty of ſuch, whoſe intereſt it 


may be to corrupt and alter that tradition. If we | 


find ſuch infinite variety and difference in men's ac- 


counts, as to the hiſtories of their own times, when 


they have all poſſible means to be acquainted with 
the truth of them ; what account can we imagine can 


be given, where there was no way of preſerving to | 


oſterity the moſt authentic relation of former ages? 
Eſpecially, 1t being moſt evident, that where any 


certain way of preſerving tradition is wanting, a peo- | 
ple muſt ſoon degenerate into the greateſt ſtupidity | 


and barbariſm; becauſe all will be taken up in mind- 
ing their own petty concerns, and no encouragement 
at all given to ſuch public ſpirits, who would mind 
the credit of the whole nation. For what was there 
for ſuch to employ themſelyes upon, or ſpend their 
time in, when they had no other kind of learning 
pong them, but ſome general traditions conveyed 
from father to. fon, which might be learned by ſuch 


who 
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who followed nothing but domeſtic employments? c H 2 
So that the ſons of Noah, after their ſeveral diſper- 
ſions and plantations of ſeveral countries, did gra- 
dually degenerate into ignorance and barbariſm : 
for, upon their firſt ſettling in any country, they 
found it employment ſufficient to cultivate the land, 
and make habitations to live in, and to provide them- 
ſelves of neceſlities for their mutual comfort and ſub- 
ſiſtence. Beſides this, they were often put to removes 
from one place to another, where they could not 
conveniently reſide; which Thucydides ſpeaks much 
of as to the ancient ſtate of Greece: and it was a 
great while before they came to embody themſelves 
together in towns and cities, and from thence to 
ſpread into provinces, and to ſettle the bounds and ex- 
tents of their territories. The firſt age after the plan- 
tation of a country being thus ſpent, the next ſaw it 
| neceſſary to fall cloſe to the work of huſbandry, not 
only to get ſomething out of the earth for their ſub- | | 
fiſtence ; but when by their diligence they had fo far : 
improved the ground, that they had not only enough 
for themſelves, but to ſpare to others, they then £2 
found out a way for commerce one with another by 
exchange. This way of traffic made them begin to 
raiſe their hopes higher, of enriching themſelves; 
which when ſome of them had done, they bring the 
poorer under their power, and reign as lords over 
them; theſe rich, with their dependents, ſtrive to 
outvie each other; whence came wars and mutual 
contentions, till they who got the better over their 
adverſaries, took ſtill greater authority into their 
| hands: thence at firſt every city almoſt, and adja- 
cent territory, had a king over it; which by con- 
flicting with each other, at laſt brought ſeveral cities 
and territories under the power of one particular per- 
lon, who thereby came to reign as ſole monarch over 
all within his dominions. op 
For although there be ſome reaſon to think, that xv, 


the leaders of ſeveral colonies had at firſt ſuperiority 
C3 | over 


109 1 ORIGINES SAC RK. 
114 B OO K over all that went with them; yet there being evi- 
LH t dence in few nations of 795 ſucceſſion of 
Nel monarchs from the poſterity of Noah, and ſo great 
LILY! evidence of ſo many petty royalties almoſt in every 
0 city (as we read of ſuch multitudes of kings in the 8 
1 —_ territory of Canaan, when Joſhua conquered 
1 , this makes it at leaſt probable to me, that after 
A4 * death of the firſt leader, by reaſon of their po- 0 
1 0 verty and diſperſedneſs of habitations, they did not t 
1 incorporate generally into any civil government under C 
N one head, but did riſe by degrees in the manner be- | 
21-46 fore {et down; but yet ſo, that in the petty diviſions C 
1 ſome prerogative might be given to him who derived t 
0 his pedigree the neareſt from the firſt founder of that a 
TIN” plantation ; which in all probability is the meaning t 
WEE of Thucydides, who tells us, when the riches of a 
(71-408 Greece began to increaſe, and their power improved, 11 
169 Thueyd. l. i. tyrannies were erected 1 in moſt cities, meoregov dt ioav ini 7 
| 1 = 27 Duker. 3 YEEaTs Y Gage, for before . time king- - 
N ; 1 oms with honours limited Were hereditary ; for lo the t 
| 44 0 a ſcholiaſt explains it, TATQILG Bag a TWV wl * 
Fl H XvGphENGLL E Jicdoy nv yivousg, This then be- . 
„ ing the ſtate and caſe of moſt nations in the firſt ages 11 
ASK after their plantation, there was no likelihood at all W 
'\. of any great improvement in knowledge among al 
10 them; nay, ſo far from it, that for the firſt ages, 0 
9 wherein they conflicted with poverty and neceſſity, th 
0 1 there was a neceſſary decay among them, of what A 
44 knowledge had been conveyed to them : becauſe d 
11 their neceſſities kept them in continual employment; Pp 
4 and after they conquered them, they began to con- A 
9 quer each other: ſo that till ſuch time as they were | he 
Wl {ſettled in peace under eſtabliſned commonwealths, Wl 
. there was no leiſure nor opportunity for any arts or Wl **< 
40 ſciences to flouriſh, without which all certain hiſto- . 
1 ries of their own former ſtate muſt vaniſh and dwin- ws 
fl dle into ſome fabulous ſtories. And ſo we find they be 
| did in moſt nations; which thence are able to give ti 
1 no other account of themſelves, but that they ſprung Wi 
10 | out 
10 
1 
77.18 3 
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out of the earth where they lived; from which opi- 
nion the Athenians uſed to wear of old their golden 
graſhoppers, as Thucydides relates. What account 
can we then expect of ancient times from ſuch na- 
tions, which were ſo defective in preſerving their 
own originals ? | OS 

Now this defectiveneſs of giving teſtimony of an- 
cient times by theſe nations, will further appear by 
theſe two conſiderations : Firſt, what ways there are for 
communicating knowledge to poſterity. Secondly, 
how long it was ere theſe nations came to be maſters 
of any way of certain communicating their concep- 
| tions to their ſucceſſors. Three general ways there 
are, whereby knowledge may be propagated from one 
to another; by repreſentative ſymbols, by ſpeech, 
and by letters. The firſt of theſe was moſt common 
in thoſe older times, for which purpoſe Clemens 
Alexandrinus produceth the teſtimony of an ancient 
grammarian, Dionyſius Thrax, in his expoſition of 
the ſymbol of the wheels: to1puaivey your 8 dic N H⁰ 
pacvov, GAG ν,ỹ O19 Tvpcohuv Woes Tas Teatas* that ſome 
perſons made a repreſentation of their actions to others, 
not ouly by ſpeech, but by ſymbols too. Which any one, 
who is any ways converſant in the learning of thoſe 
ancient times, will find to have been the chief way 
of propagating it (ſuch as it was) from one to ano- 
ther: as 1s evident in the hieroglyphics of the 
Ægyptians, and the cuſtom of ſymbols from thence 
derived among Grecian philoſophers, eſpecially the 
Pythagoreans. It was the folemn cuſtom of the 
Agyptians to wrap up all the little knowledge they 

ad, under ſuch myſtical repreſentations, which 
were unavoidably clogged with two inconveniences 
very unſuitable to the propagation of knowledge, 
which were obſcurity and ambiguity. For it not only 
coſt them a great deal of time to gather up ſuch ſym- 
bolical things which might repreſent their concep- 
tions ; but when they had pitched upon them, they 
were hable to a great variety of interpretations, as 
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BO © x is evident in all thoſe remainders of them, preſerved 
by the induſtry of ſome ancient writers. As in their 


XIX. 
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Nb , Or golden images of their Gods, they had en- 
2 two 1 an hawk, and an ibis. By the dogs 
ome underſtood the two hemiſpheres, others the 
two tropics; by the hawk ſome underſtood the ſun, 
others the equinoctial; by the ibis, ſome the moon, 
others the zodiac, as is evident i in Clemens, who re- 
ports it. This way then is a moſt unfit way to con- 
vey any ancient tradition; by being both obſcure, 
ambiguous, and unable to expreſs ſo much as to give 
any certain light to future ages of the paſſages of the 
precedent. 

The other ways of conveying knowledge are either 
by ſpeech, or by letters. The firſt muſt be by 
5 vocal cabala, delivered down from father to 
ſon; but words being of ſo periſhing a nature, and 
man's memory ſo weak and frail in retaining them, 
it is neceſſary for a certain communication of know- 


ledge, that ſome way ſhould be found out more laſt- 
ing than words, more firm than memory, more faith- 


ful than tradition: which could not otherwiſe be 


imagined, than that the author of his own concep- 


tions ſhould himſelf leave them to the view of all 


poſterity ; in order to which, ſome way muſt be 


contrived, whereby men's voices might be ſeen, and 


men's fingers ſpeak. But how to expreſs all kind of 


ſounds, with the ſeveral draughts of a pen, and to 


confine them within the compaſs of twenty-four let- 


ters, is deſervedly called by Galileo, admirandarum 
ommum invenlionum humanarum fignaculum, the choiceft 


of all human inventions. And had we no other evi- 


dence of the great obſcurity of ancient hiſtory, the 
great difference as to the firſt inventor ' of letters, 
would be a' ſufficient ' demonſtration of it. For al- 
moſt every nation hath had a ſeveral author of them : 


the Jews derive them from Adam or Moſes ; the 


Agyptians attribute their invention to Thoyt, or 


Mercury ; ; the Grecians to Cadmus; the Phoenicians 
to 


ir 
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to Taautus; the Latins to Saturn ; others to the CHAP. 
_ Zthiopians : and leſt the Pygmies ſhould be without 
their enemies, ſome think they were found outs gruum 
volatu, from the manner of the flying of cranes. 
Thus it hath happened with moſt nations; what was 
firſt among themſelves, they 'thought to be the firſt 
in the world. | | 
But by whomſoever they were firſt invented, we XX. 
are certain they were but lately in uſe in that nation, 
which hath moſt vainly arrogated the moſt to itſelf 
in point of antiquity, and yet had the leaſt reaſon), 
I mean the Grecians. Thence the Egyptian prieſt, Proct. in. 
Patenit, truly told Solon, the Greeks were always chil- * . 
dren, becauſe they had nothing of the antiquities of | 
former ages. If we may believe Joſephus, they had Joſph.c.. 
no writings earlier than Homer ; but herein he 1s 2 5 
conceived to have ſerved his cauſe too much, becauſe On. 
of the inſcription of Amphitryo at Thebes, in the 
temple of Apollo Iſmenius, in the Ionic letters, and 
two others of the ſame age to be ſeen in Herodotus ; Herodet. 
and becauſe of the writings of Lycus, Orpheus, Mu- ma PLA 
ſæus, Orœbantius Trœzenius, Thaletas, Meleſan- 5 
der and others. This we are certain of, the Grecians 8 
had not the uſe of letters among them till the time F< b. 2- 
of Cadmus the Phœnician's coming into Greecec 
whither he came to plant a colony of Pheœnicians, 
whence aroſe the ſtory of his purſuit of Europa, as Conon apud 
Conon in Photius tells us. TER S 16f4 4 
And it is very probable, which learned men have 
long fince obſerved, that the name Cadmus comes 
from the Hebrew BT Kedem, and may relate as an E 
appellative either to his dignity, as Junius in his Aca- 
demia conjectures, or more probably to his country, 
the Eaſt, which is frequently called Kedem in Scripture. 
Some have conjectured further, that his proper name 
was y Og ; upon what reaſon I know not, unleſs 
from hence, that thence by a duplication of the 
word came the Greek "Qyuyos, who ſeems to have 
been no other than Cadmus, as will appear by com- 
C 4 _ paring , 
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otian Thebes, which were thence called Ogy 
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paring their ſtories together. Only one was the name 


his memory was preſerved by at Athens, where the 
Cadmeans inhabited, as appears by the Gephyræi, 


who Herodotus tells us were Phœnicians that came 


with Cadmus; and others fancy the Academia there 


was originally called Cadmea; and the name Cadmus 
was preſerved chiefly among the Bœotians, in memory 
of the country whence he came: it being likely to 


be impoſed by them upon his firſt landing in the 


country; as many learned perſons conceive, the name 
of an Hebrew was given to Abraham by the Canaan- 
| Ites, upon his paſſing over the river Euphrates. On 


this account then it ſtands to reaſon, that the name 


which was given him as a ſtranger, ſhould be longeſt 


reſerved in the place where it was firſt impoſed. Or 
if we take y in the other ſenſe, as it imports anti- 


quity; ſo there is ſtill a higher probability of the af- 


finity of the names of Cadmus and Ogyges; for it 
is certain, that the Greeks had no higher name for 


a. matter of antiquity, than to call it 'Qyvqzoy, as the 


ſcholiaſt on Heſiod, Heſychius, Suidas, Euſtathius on 


Dionyſius, and many others obſerve. And which yet 
advanceth the probability higher, Luctatius or Lac- 


tantius, the ſcholiaſt on Statius, tells us, the other 
Greeks had this from the Thebans; for, ſaith he, 
Thebani res antiquas Ogygias nominabant. 
which puts it almoſt beyond mere probability, is, 
that Varro, Feſtus, Pauſanias, Apollonius, Aſchy- 
lus, and others make Ogyges the founder of the Bœ- 


Strabo and Stephanus further ſay, that the whole 
country of Bœotia was called Ogygia : now all that 


mention the ſtory of Cadmus, attribute to him the 


founding of the Bœotian Thebes, And withal it is 


obſervable, that in the Vatican appendix of the 
Greek Proverbs, we read Cadmus called Ogyges Ex 
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it is read in Suidas ; but by the favour of ſo learned a © H AP. 
man, it ſeems more probable that Suidas ſhould be 
corrected by that; he bringing no other evidence f 
any ſuch perſon as Cadmus a ton of Ogyges, but only 

that reading in Suidas; whereas we have diſcovered 

many probable grounds to make them both the ſame. 
That which I would now inter from hence is, the ut- 
ter nt of ance the Greeks giving us any certain 


account of ancient times, when a thing ſo modern 
in compariſon as Cadmus's coming into Greece, is 
thought by them a matter of ſo great antiquity, that 
when they would deſcribe a thing very ancient, they 
\ deſcribed it by the name of Ogyges, who was the 
ſame with Cadmus. Now Cadmus's coming into 
Greece 1s generally, by hiſtorians, placed about the 
time of Joſhua, whence ſome - (I will not ſay how 
happily) have conjectured, that Cadmus and his 
company were {ome of the Canaanites who fled from 
Joſhua, as others are ſuppoſed to have done into 
Africa, if Procopius's pillar hath ſtrength enough 
to bear ſuch a conjecture. But there is too great a con- 
fuſion about the time of Cadmus's arrival in Greece, 
to affirm any thing with any great certainty about it. 
Yet thoſe who diſagree from that former compu- 
| tation, place it yet lower. Voſſius makes Agenor, fir de 
_ Cadmus's father, contemporary with the latter end of 2 2 
Moſes, or the beginning of Joſhua ; and, ſo Cad- 
mus's time muſt fall ſomewhat after. Jac. Cappellus 
placeth Cadmus in the third yeay of Othoniel. The 
author of the Greek Chronicle, 1n/the Marmora Arun- 
delliana, makes his coming to Greece to be in the 
time of Helen, the fon of Deuęalion; which Cappel- 
lus fixeth on the 73d of Mofes, A. M. 2995. But 
Mr. Selden conceives it ſomewhat lower: and ſo it 
muſt be, if we follow Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
Places it in the time of Lynceus king of the Ar- 
gives, which he ſaith was ivdexary, d voti aro Muciug yeves, Strom. 1, i. 
in the eleventh generation after Moſes, which will fall 6 FOR 
about the time of Samuel: but though it ſhould 2 
i 0 
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ſo late, it would be no wonder it ſhould be reckoned 


a matter of ſo great antiquity among the Grecians; 
for the oldeſt records they have of any king at 


Athens, begin at the time of Moſes, whoſe contetn- 


porary Cecrops is generally thought to be; for at 
Cecrops's time it is the Marble Chronicle begins, 
Now that the Grecians did receive their very letters 


from the Phœnicians by Cadmus, is commonly ac- 


knowledged by the moſt learned of the Greeks them- 
ſelves, as appears by the ingenuous confeſſion of He- 
rodotus, Philoſtratus, Critias in Athenzus, Zenodo. 


tus in Laertius, Timon Phliaſius in Sextus Empiri- 


cus, and many others: ſo that it were to no purpoſe 


to offer to prove that, which they who arrogate ſo 


much to themſelves, do ſo freely acknowledge. 
Which yet hath been done to very good purpoſe by 
Joſeph Scaliger and Bochartus, and many others, 
from the form of the letters, the order and the names 
of them. It ſeems probable that at firſt they might 
uſe the form of the Phoenician letters, in which He- 
rodotus tells us the three old inſcriptions were extant; 


and Diodorus tells us, that the braſs pot which Cad- 


mus offered to Minerva Lindia, had an inſcription 
on it in the Phoenician letters: but afterwards the 
form of the letters came by degrees to be changed, 
when for their greater expedition in writing they left 
the old way of writing towards the left hand, for the 
more natural and expedite way of writing towards 


the right, by which they exchanged the fites of the 


ſtrokes in ſeveral letters, as it is obſerved by the fore- 
cited learned authots. | 

Not that the old Tonic letters were nearer the 
Phcenician, and diſtinct from the modern, as Jol. 
Scaliger in his learned diſcourſe on the original of 
the Greek letters conceives; for the Ionic letters 
were nothing elſe but the full alphabet of twenty- 
four, with the additions of Palamedes, and Simonides 
Ceus ; as Pliny tells us, that all the Greeks conſented 


in the uſe of the Ionic letters: but the old Attic 
| | | letters 


to beg 


of th 


the fi 
fabulc 
from 
could 
three 
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letters came nearer the Phœnician, becauſe the Athe- C H A P. 
nians, long after the alphabet was increaſed to twenty- . 
four, continued ſtill in the uſe of the old fixteen, which 

were brought in by Cadmus ; which muſt needs much 

alter the way of writing : for in'the old letters, they 

writ THEO for ®z5, which made Pliny, with a great 

deal of learning and truth, ſay, that the old Greek 
letters were the ſame with the Roman, Thence the 

Greeks called their ancient letters Aru yeaupara, v. ma. 
| as appears by Harpocration and Heſychius; not that facum in 
they were ſo much diſtin& from others, but becauſe — 
they did not admit of the addition of the other eight Conſeer. 
letters. | es. 
Me ſee then the very letters of the Greeks were xxl. 
no older than Cadmus; and for any conſiderable 
learning among them, it was not near ſo old. Some 

aſſert indeed, that hiſtory began from the time of 
Cadmus ; but it 1s by a miſtake of him for a younger 
Cadmus, which was Cadmus Mileſius, whom Pliny Plin. Nat. 
makes to be the firſt writer in proſe ; but that he aps ® 
after attributes to Pherecydes- Syrius, and hiſtory to |. vii. c. 57. 
Cadmus Milefius : and therefore I think it far more 
probable, that it was ſome writing of this latter Cad- 

mus, which was tranſcribed and epitomized by Bion 
Proconeſius, although Clemens Alexandrinus ſeems Clem. 
to attribute it to the elder. We ſee how unable then E 
the Grecians were to give an account of older times, Oxon. 
that were guilty of ſo much infancy and nonage, as 

to begin to learn their letters almoſt in the noon-tide 

of the world, and yet long after this, to the time of 

the firſt Olympiad, all their relations are accounted 
fabulous. A fair account then we are like to have 

from them of the firſt antiquities of the world, who 
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could not ſpeak plain truth, till the world was above 
three thouſand years old; for ſo was it when the 

- Wl Olympiads began. ; | 
. o true is the obſervation of Juſtin Martyr, g8 Juſtin — 
| WY £12.10: wes r Onvuriaduy axeibts iS nrai 3 the Greeks A 
5 | had c. 12. Ed. 

; Oxon, 


e 


B O O k had no exact hiſtory of themſelves before the Olympiads; 
but of that more afterwards. 
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the credibility of theſe hiſtories, which is te want 
of timely and early records to digeſt den own tluf- 
tory in. 


b 


.CHAP, 


This is now the firſt defect which doth infos; 


I. T/ 


we 
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CHAP. 11 


Of the Phoenician and Egyptian Hitory 


U The particular Defect in e H Aory of the moſt FRI | 


| Heathen Nations. II. Firſt the Phœnicians. Of 


Sanchoniathon ; his Antiquity and Fidelity. III. Of 


Jerom-baal, Baal-Berith. IV. The Antiquity of 
Tyre. Scaliger vindicated againff Bochartus. V. 
Abibalus. VI. The Vanity of Phoenician Theology. 
VII. The Imitation of it by the Gnoſtics. VIII. Of 
the Egyptian Hiſtory. IX. The Antiquity and Au- 
thority of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. X. Of bis Inſcrip- 
tions on Pillars, tranſcribed by Manetho. XI. His 
Fabulonſneſs thence diſcovered. Terra Seriadica. 


XII. Of Seth's Pillars in Joſephus ; and an Ac- 


count whence they were taken. 


AVING already ſhewed a general defe& in 
the ancient Heathen hiſtories, \ as to an ac- 
count of ancient times, we now come to a cloſer and 
more particular conſideration of the hiſtories of thoſe 
ſeveral nations which have borne the greateſt- name 
in the world for learning and antiquity. There are 
four nations chiefly, which have pretended the moſt 
to antiquity in the learned world, and whoſe hiſto- 
rians have been thought to deliver any thing contrary 
to holy writ in their account of ancient times, whom 


CHAP. 


on that account we are obliged more particularly to 


conſider ; and thoſe are the Phoenicians, Chaldæans, 
Egyptians, and Grecians : we ſhall therefore ſee 
what evidence of credibility there can be in any of 
theſe, as to the matter of antiquity of their records, 
or their hiſtories taken from them. And, the credi- 
bility of an hiſtorian depending much upon the cer- 
tainty and authority of the records he makes uſe of, 

we ſhall both conſider of what value and antiquity 

the 
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the pretended records are; and particularly look into 
the age of the ſeveral hiſtorians. As to the Gre- 
clans, we have ſeen already an utter impoſſibility of 
having any ancient records among them, becauſe they 
wanted the means of preſerving them, having fo 
lately borrowed their letters from other nations. Un- 


: leſs as to their account of times they had been as care- 


ful, as the old Romans were, to- number their years 
by the ſeveral clavi or nails, which they fixed on the 
temple doors, which yet they were not in any capa- 
city to do, not growing up 1n an entire body, as the 
Roman empire did, but lying ſo much ſcattered and 
divided into fo. many petty republics, that they 
minded very little of concernment to: the whole na- 
tion. The other three nations have, deſervedly, a 


name of far greater antiquity than any the Grecians 


could ever pretend to; who yet were unmeaſurably 
guilty of an impotent affectation of antiquity, and 
arrogating to themſelves, as growing on their own 

round, what was with a great deal of pains and in- 
duſtry gathered but as the gleanings from the fuller 
harveſt of thoſe. nations they reſorted to; which is 
not only true as to the greateſt part of their learning, 
but as to the account likewiſe they give of ancient 
times ; the chief and moſt ancient hiſtories among 
them being only a corruption of the hiſtory of the 
elder nations, eſpecially: Phœnicia and Egypt: for of 
theſe two Philo Byblius, the tranſlator of the ancient 
Phcenician hiſtorian, Sanchoniathon, ſaith, /hey were 
T&%Au6|ar0 Twy BapCogwy, Tap wy R 01 Norrol TxgtraGey 
dude, the moſt' ancient of all the barbarians, from 
whom the others derived their theology; which he there 


particularly inſtanceth in. | 


We begin therefore with the Phoenician hiſtory; 
whoſe moſt ancient and famous hiſtorian is Sancho- 


niathon, ſo much admired and made uſe of by the 


ſhrewdeſt antagoniſt ever Chriſtianity met with, the 
philoſopher Porphyrius. But therein was ſeen the 


wonderful providence of God, that out of this eater 


came 
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| upon his ſearch could find none of greater veneration 
chan the Phoenician hiſtory, nor any author contend. , : 


yield him younger than Moſes, though he ſuppoſeth, . 


| Chriſtians ; nay, he goes to prove the truth of San- 2 


moſt certain way to determine the age of Sanchoni- 
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came forth meat, and out of the lion, honey ; that the © HAP. 
moſt conſiderable teſtimonies by him produced __*__ 
againſt our religion, were of the greateſt ſtrength to. 
refute his own. For he being of too great learning 

to be ſatisfied with the vain pretences of the Gre- 

cians, he made it his buſineſs to ſearch after the moſt 

ancient records, to find out ſomewhat in them to. 
confront with the antiquity of the Scriptures ; but 


ing for age with this Sanchoniathon: yet when he 
had made the moſt of his teſtimony, he was fain to 


e than the Trojan wars. And yet herein 

was he guilty of a moſt groſs vr ον , not much 
exceeding the Grecians in his ſkill in chronology, 

when he makes Semiramis co-exiſtent with the ſiege 

of Troy; as is evident in his teſtimony produced at 

large by Euſebius, out of his firſt book again/ff the Euſeb. Præp. 


v. I. x. 


choniathon's hiſtory, by the agreement of it with that 
of Moſes concerning the Jews, both as to their names 
and places, ic ot d r He Iadaι,e arnJisara, dr x r 
romoie x TOK5 Gv0j0w GUTAY TH GVAAWIETATE ; whereby 
he doth evidently affert the greater truth and anti- 
quity of Moſes's hiſtory, when, he proves the truth of 
Sanchoniathon's from his conſonancy with that. 

Two things more Porphyry inſiſts on to manifeſt II. 
his credibility. The one, I ſuppoſe, relates to what 
he reports concerning the Jews; the other, concern- 
ing the Phœnicians themſelves. For the firſt, that 
he made ule of the records of Jerom-baal, the prieſt. 
of the God Ieuo, or rather Iao; for the other, that 
he uſed all the records of the ſeveral cities, and the 
lacred inſcriptions in the temples. Who that Je- 
rom-baal was, is much diſcuſſed among learned men; 
the finding out of which hath been thought to be the 


athon. The learned Bochartus conceives him to be 
Gideon, 
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BOOK Gideon, who in Scripture is called Jerub-baal, m 
{ which is of the ſame ſenſe in the Phoenician language, We 
 Bochart. only, after their cuſtom, changing one 5 into m, as Wl It 

b. 2. l. ll. in Ambubaje, Sambuca, &c. But admitting the Sc 
* 7. conjecture of this learned perſon concerning Jerub- Jo 

baal, yet I ſee no neceſſity of making Sanchoniathon 2 


and him contemporary; for I no where find any thing 
mentioned in Porphyry implying that, but only that clu 
he made uſe of the records of Jerub-baal; which he Ane 
might very probably do atza conſiderable diſtance of mi 
time from him. Whether by thoſe vroumynadle, we Nal 


mean the annals written by him, or the records con- for 
cerning his actions; either of which might have given rui 
Sanchoniathon conſiderable light in the hiſtory either buc 
of the Iſraelites or Phœnicians. And it is fo much was 


the more probable, becauſe preſently after the death ſieg 
Judpes vii, of Gideon, the Iſraelites worſhipped Baal-berith ; by Þat 


255 which moſt probably is meant the idol of Berith, or gre: 
Berytus, the place where Sanchoniathon lived ; by cull 

which means the Berytians might come eaſily ac- XX\ 
quainted with all the remarkable paſſages of Jerub- WM erec 

baal. | CLE mol 

w. But I cannot conceive how Sanchoniathon could fam 

be contemporary with Gideon (which yet if he were, brin 


he falls 182 years ſhort of Moſes), eſpecially becauſe of P 

the building of Tyre, which that author mentions as Wl L ”: 

1 ancient thing (as hath been obſerved by Scaliger), ius 

Cnc. p. 4e. 15 by our beſt chronologers placed about the time of WW 6! 

Sideon, and about 65 years before the deſtruction en. 

- of Troy. I know Bochartus, to avoid this argu- Ml Jef 

ment, hath brought ſome evidence of ſeveral places #7 / 

called Tyrus, in Phœnicia, from Scylax's Periplus; argu 

but none that there was any more than one Tyrus Tyr 

of any great repute for antiquity. Now this Tyrus ftanc 

_Jeſep?- . Joſephus makes but 240 years older than Solomon's old 

e. 3. Temple; and Juſtin but one year older than the BW matt 
deſtruction of Troy. Neither can any account be was 

Strbe, given why Sidon ſhould be ſo much celebrated by agrec 

. .. ancient poets, as Strabo tells us, when Tyre is not ſo BW was 2 

Ea Cafaub. much | V. 
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much as mentioned by Homer ; if the I Ty 
were of ſo great antiquity and repute as 18 Pr — 1 
It cannot be denied but that there, is mention in 


| Scripture of a Tyre older than this we ſpeak of, 


Joſhua xix. 29. which ſome think . to be that which 
was called Palztyrus, which Strabo makes to' be 20 
furlongs diſtant from the great Tyre; but Pliny in- 
cludes Palztyrus within the circumference of Tyre, 
and ſo makes the whole circuit of the city to be 19 
miles, It is not to me ſo certain to what place the 
name of Palztyrus refers ; whether to any Tyrus be- 
fore the firſt building of the great Tyre, or to the 
ruins of the great Tyre after its deſtruction by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, compared with the new Tyre, which 
was built more inward to the ſea, and was after be- 
fieged by Alexander the Great. It may feem Pro” 
bable that Palætyrus may relate to the ruins o 


the 
| great Tyre, in that it was after included in its cir- 


183 
* 


o * . 


.* 
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cuit, and chiefly becauſe of the prediction in Ezekiel, 


xxvi. 4. Thou ſbalt be built no more; for the Tyre 
erected after was built not on the continent, but al- 
moſt in the ſea. If ſo, then Palætyrus, or the old 
famous Tyrus, might ſtand upon a rock upon the 
brink of the continent: and ſo the great argument 
of Bochartus 1s eaſily anſwered, which is, hat after it 
is mentioned in Sanchoniathon's hiftory, that Hypfoura- 


nius dwelt in Tyre upon the falling out between him aud 


his brother Uſous, Uſous firſt adventured eis Yanaccay 
uE to go to ſea; which, ſaith he, evidently mani- 
feſts that the Tyre mentioned by Sanchoniathon was 
not the famous inſular Tyrus, but ſome other Tyre. This 
argument, I ſay, is now eaſily anſwered, if the famous 


Tyre, before its deſtruction by Nebuchadnezzar, did 


ſtand upon the continent; for then it might be the 
old famous Tyre ſtill, notwithſtanding what Sancho- 
nathon ſpeaks of the firſt venturing to ſea after Tyre 
was built. So then I conceive theſe ſeveral 

agreeable to the ſame Tyre: the firſt was when it 


was a high ſtrgng rock on the ſea- ſide, without many 


Vor. * | D : inhabitants; 
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inhabitants; ſo I ſuppoſe it was, when mentioned 
by Joſhua as the bound of the tribe of Aſher. The 


ſecond age was, when it was built a great city by the 
Sidonians upon the former place, and grew very po- 


pulous and famous, which laſted till Nebuchadnez- 
zar's time; after this, though it were never built 
upon the continent again, yet a little farther into the 
ſea, a new and goodly, city was erected, which was 
called New Tyre, and the remains on-the continent 
ſide Palætyrus. Thus far, then, we have made good 
Scaliger's opinion againſt Bochartus, that the famous 
Sanchoniathon 1s not fo old as he is pretended to be, 


Which will be further manifeſt, if that Abibalus, 


to whom Sanchoniathon is ſuppoſed to dedicate ht 
hiſtory, were the father to Hiram, contemporary 
with Solomon, as Jof. Scaliger ſuppoſeth, who was 
154 years after the deſtruction of Troy. In the 
Tyrian dynaſties, produced by Scaliger out of the 
Phoenician annals, this Abibalus is the firſt who oc- 
curs, and is contemporary with David: Sanchonia- 
thon then is of no great antiquity, if this were the 
time he lived in. But Bochartus well obſerves, that 
it is not ſpoken of Abibalus king of Tyre, but of 
Abibalus king of Berytus, whom we may allow to be 
ſomewhat nearer the time of Moſes than the other 


Abibalus, as the Phoenician annals make it appear, 


as Porphyry tells us: but yet we find his antiquity 1s 


Voff, de 
Hiſt. Græc. 
irn. 


not ſo great as to be able to conteſt with Moſes, at 
Porphyry himſelf confeſſeth; although we may freely 
acknowledge him to be far older than any of the 
Greek hiſtorians; which is all Voſſius contends for, 
and ſufficiently proves: but we are far from yielding 
him contemporary with Semiramis, as Porphyry 
would have him, and yet makes him junior to Moſes, 
and to live about the time of the Trojan war; which 
is to reconcile the diſtance of near 800 years: ſuch 
miſerable confuſion was there in the beſt learned 


Heathens, in their computation of ancient times. 


Having 
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Having thus cleared the antiquity of Sanchonia- C 


thon and the Phoenician hiſtory, we are next to con- 
ſider the fidelity of it. Fhis Sanchoniathon 1s highly 
commended for, both by Porphyry, and his tranſlator 
into Greek, Philo Byblius, who lived in Adrian's 
time; and Theodoret thinks his name, in the Phoe- 
nician language, ſignifies p:aaa19ng, which Bochartus 
endeavours to fetch from «thence, and conceives the 
name to be given him when he ſet himſelf to write 


his hiſtory ; and he wiſheth, and ſo do we, that he 


had been then vir ſui nominis, and made it appear by 
his writing, that he had been a /over of truth. Philo 
faith he was ane mouualns Xa, Tour a Ypon, a very 
learned and inquifitive man; but either he was not fo 


diligent to enquire after, or not ſo happy to light on 


any certain records ; or if he did, he was not over- 
much a lover of truth in delivering them to the 
world. How faithful he was in tranſcribing his hiſ- 
tory from his records, we cannot be ſufficient judges 
of, unleſs we had theſe books of Taautus, and the 
ſacred inſcriptions, and the records of cities which he 
pretends to take his hiſtory from, to compare them 
together. But by what remains of his hiſtory, which 
is only the firſt book concerning the Phoenician the- 
ology, extant in Euſebius, we have little reaſon to 
believe his hiſtory of the world and oldeſt times, with- 
out further proof than he gives of it; there being ſo 
much obſcurity and confuſion in it, when he makes 
a Chaos to be the firſt beginning of all things, and 
the Gods to come after; makes Adreι D ynv@» to 


be the ſon of Chryſor or Vulcan, and again the ſame 


ynivG?, the man born of earth, to be ſeveral gene 
rations after Alo and II er, Who were the firſt 
mortal men; and yet from the two brethren, Teyvirns 
and Aurcyfwv, came two Gods, whereof one was called 
Ayecc, and the other *Ayeorns ; and this latter was 


worthipped with as much veneration as any of their 


Gods. 
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Yet from theſe things, as fooliſh and ridiculous as 
they are, it is very probable the Gnoſtics, and the 
ſeveral ſubdiviſions of them, might take the riſe of 
their ſeveral Aones and ovGuyiai: for here we find 


Alo and IewrdyorG» made two of the number of the 


Gods ; but the reſt of the names they, accarding to 
their ſeveral ſects, took a liberty of altering, 'accord- 
ing to their ſeveral fancies. This is far more pro- 
bable to me, than that either Heſiod's 9:oyoriz ſhould 


be the ground of them, or the opinion of a late Ger. 


man divine, who conceives that Philo Byblius did, 
in imitation of the Gnoſtics, form this holy ſtory of 
the Phoenician theology. For although I am far 
from believing what Kircher ſomewhere tells us, that 


he had once got a ſight of Sanchoniathon's original 


hiſtory (1t being not the firſt thing that learned'man 
bath been deceived in), yet I ſee no ground of ſo 


much peeviſhnels, as, becauſe this hiſtory pretends to 
ſo much antiquity, we ſhould therefore preſently con- 


demn it as a figment of the tranſlator of it: for had 
it been fo, the antagoniſts of Porphyry, Methods, 
Apollinaris, but eſpecially Euſebius, ſo well verſed in 


antiquities, would have found out to great a cheat: 


although I muſt confeſs they were oft-times deceived 


with piz fraudes; but then it was when they made 
for the Chriſtians, and not againſt them, as this did. 
But befides a fabulous confuſion of things together, 


we have ſome things delivered concerning their 


Gods, which are both contrary to all natural notions 
of a Deity, and to thoſe very common principles of 
humanity, which all acknowledge. As when Keo@ 
or Saturn, ſuſpecting his ſon Sadidus, deſtroyed him 
with his own hands, and warred againſt his father 
Uranus; and after deſtroyed him likewiſe, and buried 
his brother Atlas alive in the earth; which being 
taken, as Philo Byblius contends they ought to be, 
in the literal ſenſe, are ſuch incongruit ies to all no- 
tions of a divine nature, that it is the greateſt wo 

e * there 


4 
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there ſhould be any that ſhould believe there was 
any God, and believe theſe were Gods together. 

But although there be ſo many groſs fables and 
inconſiſtencies in this Phoenician theology, that are 
ſo far from meriting belief in themſelves, that it were 
a ſufficient forfeiture, of reaſon to ſay they were Cre- 
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dible ; yet when we have a greater light in our hands - 


of divine revelation, we may 1n this dungeon find 
out many excellent remainders of the ancient tradi- 


tion, though miſerably corrupted ; as, concerning 


the creation, the original of 1dolatry, the invention 
of arts, the foundation of cities, the ſtory of Abra- 


| ham ; of which in their due place. That which of 


all ſeems the cleareſt in this theology, is the open 
owning the original of idolatry to have been from the 
conſecration of ſome eminent perſons after their 
death, who had found out ſome uſeful things for the 


world while they were living, which the ſubtler 


Greeks would not admit of, viz. that the perſons 
they worſhipped were once men ; which made them 
turn all into allegories and myſtical ſenſes, to blind 
that idolatry they were guilty of the better among 


the ignorant: which makes Philo Byblius ſo very Phito Byvi. 


angry with the Neoteric Grecians, as he calls them, 


ap. Eufeb. 


Przp. I. i. 
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as A Quoixas dmyncaus TE x Jeweins avayourst ; 
That with a great deal of force and ſtraining they turned 
all the tories of the Gods into allegories and phyſical diſ- 
courſes, Which is all the ingenuity that I know is 
to be found in this Phoenician theology, that therein 


| we find a free acknowledgment of the beginning of 


the Heathen idolatry ; and therefore Sanchoniathon 
was as far from advancing Porphyry's religion, as he 


was, in the leaſt, from overthrowing the credibility of 


| Chriſtianity, 


The next we come to, then, are the Egyptians ; a 
people ſo unreaſonably given to fables, that the wiſeſt 


VIII. 


action they did was to conceal their religion, and the 


beſt office their Gods had, was to hold their fingers in 
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their mouths, to command filence to all that came to 


worſhip them. But we deſign not here any ſet diſ- Ol 
courle concerning the vanity of the Egyptian theo- th 
logy, which yet was ſo monſtrouſly ridiculous, that hi 
even thoſe who were over-run with the height of 1do- In 
latry themſelves, did make it the object of their ſcorn th 
and lapghter. - And certainly had we no other de- fe! 
monſtration. of the greatneſs of man's apoſtaſy and H 
degeneracy, the Egyptian theology would be an ir- di! 
refragable evidence of it: for who could but imagine ac 
a ſtrange lowneſs of ſpirit in thoſe, who could fall all 
down and worſhip the baſeſt and moſt contemptible hi 
of creatures ? Their temples were the beſt hierog)y- un 
phics of themſelves,; fair and: goodly ſtructures with- wh 
out, but within ſome deformed creatures enſhrined for of 
veneration. But though the Egyptians had loſt their hir 
credit ſo much as to matters of religion, yet it may his 
be ſuppoſed, that they, who were ſo Emes for wiſdom tio. 
and antiquity, ſhould be able to give a full and exa& he 
account of themſelves through. all the ages of the no! 
world. And this they are ſo far from being defective was 
in, that, if you will believe them, they will give you Eg 
an account of themſelves many thouſands of years be- WY. = {: 
fore ever the world was made; but the peculiar va- | and 
nity of their chronology will be handled afterwards: he 
that we now enquire into, is, what certain records his 
they had of their own antiquity, which might call me! 
for aſſent from any unprejudiced mind; whether tha 
there be any b really anſwering that loud and un- boo 
paralleled cry of antiquity among the Egyptians, whe 
whereby they will make all other nations, in compa- ſelle 
riſon of them, to be but of yeſterday, and to know Wh 
nothing. We queſtion not now their pretence to tain 
wiſdom and learning ; ; but are the more 1n hopes to the 
meet with ſome certain way of ſatisfaction concerning are 
ancient times, where learning is ſuppoſed to have We! 
flouriſhed ſo much, even when Greece itſelf was ac⸗ and 
counted barbarous. oy, 
bf 
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The great baſis of all the Egyptian hiſtory depends 


on the credit of their ancient Hermes, whom, out of 


W their veneration, they called Triſmegiſtus ; for to 


him they aſcribe the firſt invention of their learn- 
ing, and all excellent arts; from him they derive 
their hiſtory ; their famous hiſtorian, Manetho, pro- 


| fefling to tranſcribe his Dynaſties from the pillars of 


Hermes. We ſhall, therefore, firſt ſee of what cre- 
dit and antiquity Hermes himſelf was, and of what 
account particularly thoſe pillars were, which uphol 

all the fabric of Manetho's Dynaſties. For Hermes 
himſelf, the ſtory concerning him 1s ſo various and 
uncertain, that ſome have 5 thence queſtioned 
whether ever there were ſuch a perſon or no, becauſe 
of the ſtrangely different account that is given of 
him. Cotta, in Tully, in order to the eſtabliſhing 
his academical doctrine of withholding aſſent, men- 
tions no fewer than five Mercuries; of which, two 
he makes Egyptian; one of them the Hermes we 
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now ſpeak of, whom the Egyptians call Thoyth, and 


was the author both of their laws and letters. The 
Egyptians, as appears by Diodorus, make him to be 


a a facred ſcribe to Ofiris, and to have inſtructed Iſis; 
and when Oſiris went upon any warlike expedition, 


he committed the management of affairs to him, for 
his great wiſdom. The Phcoenicians preſerve his 
memory among them too; for Philo Byblius faith, 
that Sanchoniathon deſcribed his theology from the 
books of Taautus, whom the Egyptians call Thoyth, 
who was the firſt inventor of letters, and was a coun- 
ſellor to Saturn, whoſe advice he much relied on. 
What, now, muſt we pitch upon in ſo great uncer- 
tainties? How come the Phoenician and Egyptian 


theology to come both from the ſame perſon, which - 
are conceived ſo much to differ from each other? If 


we make the ſtories of Ofiris and Iſis to be fabulous, 
and merely allegorical, as Plutarch doth, then Mer- 
cury himſelf muſt become an allegory, and the father 
of letters muſt be an hieroglyphic. If we admit the 
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Egypt ian narrations to be real, and ſeek to reduce 


that we can then affirm of Hermes, is, that he might 


ſect. 1. Edit. Egyptians attributed all their books to Mercury, as 


ing the great fame of Hermes, of any certain records 
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them to truth, and thereby make Oſiris to be Mitſ- 
raim, the ſon of Cham, who firſt ruled in Egypt, all 


be ſome uſeful perſon, who had a great influence 
both upon the king and ſtate, and did firſt ſettle the 
nation in a politic way of government, whoſe me- 
mory, on that account, the Egyptians might pre- 
ſerve with the greateſt veneration; and when they 
were once fallen into that idolatry of conſecrating 
the memories of the firſt contributors to the good of 
mankind, they thought they had the nar reaſon 
to adore his memory, and ſo by degrees attributed 
the invention of all uſeful things to him. For ſo it 
is apparent they did, when Jamblichus tells us the 


the father of them : becauſe he was reputed the fa- 
ther of wit and learning, they made all the offsprings 
of their brains to bear their father's name : and this 
hath been the great reaſon the world hath been ſo 
long time inipoled upon with varieties of books, go- 
ing under the name of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. For 
he was not the firſt of his kind, who, in the early days 
of the Chriſtian world, obtruded upon the world that 
Cento, or confuſed mixture of the Chriſtian, Pla- 
tonic, and Egyptian doctrines, which is extant ſtill 
under the name of Hermes Triſmegiſtus ; whoſe 
vanity and falſehood hath been ſufficiently detected 
by learned men. There were long before his time 
extant ſeveral Mercurial books, as they were called, 
which none of the wiſer Heathens did ever look on 
as any other than fables and impoſtures, as appears 
by Porphyry's letter to Anebo, the Egyptian prieſt, 
and Jamblichus's anſwer to it, in his book of the 
Egyptian myſteries, 85 . 

Me have, then, no certainty at all, notwithſtand- 


of ancient times, unleſs they be contained in thoſe 
facred inſcriptions from whence Manetho took his 
| hiſtory 0 
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hiſtory. It muſt be acknowledged, that the moſt c H A p. 


ancient way of preſerving any monuments of learn- 
ing in thoſe older times, was by theſe inſcriptions 
on pillars, efpecially among the Egyptians, as 1s evi- 
dent from the ſeveral teſtimonies of Galen, Proclus, Ga. 1.1. 


Jamblichus, and the author of the book called Sapi- p Ju < r- 


+ Po 31. 


. , 4 Egypt. c. 1. 
were inſtead of libraries to them. Manetho, there- fect. x. 


fore, to make his ſtory the more probable, pretends 


to take all his relations from theſe ſacred inſcriptions; 
and, as Euſebius tells us, tranſlated the whole Egyp- 
tian hiſtory into Greek, beginning from their Gods, 
and continuing his hiſtory down near the time of Da- 
rius Codomannus, whom Alexander conquered : for 


in Euſebius's Chronica mention is made of Mane- 


tho's hiſtory, ending the 16th year of Artaxerxes 
Ochus, which, ſaith Voſſius, was in the ſecond year Voſs de 


of the 107th Olympiad. This Manetho Sebennyta His. Grave, * 


was high prieſt of Heliopolis in the time of Ptole- . 


mæus Philadelphus, at whoſe requeſt he writ his 
hiſtory, which he digeſted into three tomes: the firſt 
containing the eleven dynaſties of the Gods and He- 
roes; the ſecond, eight dynaſties; the third, twelve; 
all containing, according to his fabulous computation, 
the ſum of 53, 535 years. Theſe dynaſties are yet 
preſerved, being firſt epitomized by Julius Africa- 
nus; from him tranſcribed by Euſebius in his Chro- 
nica; from Euſebius by Georgius Syncellus; out of 
whom they are produced by Joſ. Scaliger; and ma 
be ſeen both jn his Euſebius and his Canones Iſa- Fuſe. 


89 Chron. p- 6 
gogici. Ed. Scl. 


Now Manetho, as appears by Euſebius, voucheth xI. 

this as the main teſtimony of his credibility, that he 

took his hiſtory, tz Tov w Th Engiading yn Nu g- 
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land of Seriad, in which they were inſcribed in the ſacred 


dialect by the fir Mercury Thoyth, and after the flood 


were tranſlated out of the ſacred dialect into the Greek 
tongue in hieroglyphic characters; and are laid up in 
books, among the reveſtries of the Egyptian temples, by 
Agathodemon, the ſecond Mercury, the father of Tat. 
Certainly this fabulous author could not in fewer 


words have more fully manifeſted his own unpoſtures, 


nor blaſted his own credit, more than he hath done 
in theſe ; which it is a wonder ſo many learned men 
have taken ſo little notice of, which have found fre- 
quent occaſion to ſpeak of Manetho and his Dynaſ- 
ties. This I ſhall make appear by ſome- great im- 
probabilities, and other plain impoſſibilities, which 
are couched in them. The improbabilities are, firſt, 
ſuch pillars being in ſuch a place as Seriad, and that 
place no more ſpoken of. either by himſelf or by any 
other Egyptians, nor any uſe made of theſe inſcrip- 
tions by any other but himſelf. _ As to this Terra 
Seriadica, where it ſhould be, the very learned and 
inquiſitive Joſeph Scaliger plainly gives out, and in- 
genuouſly profeſſeth his 1gnorance ; for in his notes 
on the Fragments of Manetho, in Euſebius, when 
he comes to that & rj y1 Eneadnn, he only faith, Que 


Scalig. Not. nobis ignota quearant ſiudio. But Iſaac Voſſus, 3 in his 


in Gr. Eu- 
ſeb. p. 408. 
If. Von! de 
xt. mund. 
c. 10. 


late diſcourſes, de Atate Mundi, cries Eüenna, and 
confidently perſuades himſelf that it is the ſame with 
Seirah, mentioned Judges iii. 16. Indeed were there 
nothing elſe to be conſidered but affinity of names, 
it might well be the ſame : but that H , which 
we render the fone-quarries, ſhould ſignify the pillars 
of Mercury, is ſomewhat hard to conceive. The 
LXX. render it, as himſelf obſerves, ra yaurre, by 
which they underſtand grauen images: ſo the word is 


uſed 2 Chron, xxxiii. 19. Deut. vii. 5. Iſal. x. 19. 
The 
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135 » . : . 
The vulgar Latin renders it ad /ocum idolorum ; which C H AP. 


were the certain interpretation, if Chytræus's conjec- 
ture were true, that Eglon had lately ſet up idols 


there: but if it be meant of pillars, I cannot but 
approve of Junius's interpretation, which I conceive 


bids faireſt to be the genuine ſenſe of the place, viz. 


that theſe ſtones here were the twelve ſtones pitched 
by Joſhua, in Gilgal, after the Iſraelites paſſed over 


Jordan; and theſe ſtones are ſaid to be by Gilgal, 
Judges iii. 19. So that, notwithſtanding this hand- 
ſome conjecture, we are as far to ſeek for the pillars 
of Mercury as ever we were: and may be ſo to the 
world's end. Secondly, the ſtanding of theſe pillars 


during the flood, which muſt be ſuppoſed certainly 


to have ſome ſingular virtue in them to reſiſt ſuch a 
torrent of waters, which overthrew the ſtrongeſt built 
houſes, and moſt compacted cities. The plain im- 


poſſibilities are, firſt, that Manetho ſhould tranſcribe 


2 


oſh. jv. 19, 
O, 21. 


(..) 


his Dynaſties from the beginning of the hiſtory of 


Egypt, to almoſt the time of Alexander, out of ſa- 
cred inſcriptions of Thoyth, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the very firſt Dynaſty, according to his own 
computation. Sure'this Thoyth was an excellent 


prophet, to write an hiſtory for above 50,000 years 


to come, as Manetho reckons it. Secondly, it 1s as 
well ſtill, that this hiſtory, after the flood, ſhould be 
tranſlated into hieroglyphic characters. What kind 
of tranſlation is that? We had thought hierogly- 


phics had been repreſentations of things, and not of 
ſounds and letters, or words. How could this hiſ- 


tory have at firſt been written in any tongue, when 
it was in hieroglyphics ? Do hieroglyphics ſpeak in 
ſeveral languages; and are they capable of changing 
their tongues ? But, thirdly, it is as good ſtill, that 
the ſecond Mercury, or Agathodæmon, did tranſlate 
this hiſtory ſo ſoon after the flood into Greek. Was 
the Greek tongue ſo much in requeſt ſo ſoon after 
the flood, that the Egyptian hiſtory, for the ſake of 


the Greeks, muſt be tranſlated into their language ? 


Nay, 


(2. 


(3s) 


4 
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Book Nay, is it not evident from Herodotus and Piodo- 


rus, that the Grecians were not permitted ſo much 


Herod. 1.ii. as any commerce with the Egyptians till the time of 
5154 1 l. Pſammetichus; which fell out in the 26th dynaſty 


C. 67. 


Fd. Weſſ. 


of Manetho, and about a century after the beginning 
of the Olympiads. We ſee, then, how credible an 


author Manetho is, and what truth there is like to 
be in the account of ancient times given by the 
Egyptian hiſtorians, when the chief of them ſo la- 


mentably and ominouſly ſtumbles in his very en- 


trance into it. : 5 
And yet as fabulous as this account is, which Ma- 


netho gives of his taking his hiſtory from theſe pil- 


lars before the flood, I cannot but think that Joſe» 
phus, an author otherwiſe of good credit, took his 
famous ſtory of Seth's pillars, concerning aſtronomi- 
cal obſervations before the flood, from this ſtory of 
Manetho; and therefore I cannot but look upon 


them with as jealous an eye as on the other; al- 


though I know how fond the world hath been upon 
that moſt ancient monument, as is pretended, of 
learning in the world. Du Bartas hath wrote a 
whole poem on theſe pillars; and the truth is, they 
are fitter ſubjects for poets than any elſe, as will ap- 


| pear on thele conſiderations. Firſt, how ſtrangely 


improbable is it that the poſterity of Seth, who, as is 
pretended, did foreknow a deſtruction of the. world 
to be by a flood, ſhould buſy themſelves to write 
aſtronomical obſervations on pillars, for the benefit 
of thoſe who ſhould live after it ? Could they think 
their pillars ſhould have ſome peculiar exemption 
above ſtronger ſtructures, from the violence of the 
rough and furious waters ? If they believed the flaod 
abſolutely univerſal, for whom did they intend their 
obſervations ? if not, to what end did they make 
them, when the perſons ſurviving might communi- 
cate their inventions to them? But, ſecondly, if ei - 
ther one or both theſe pillars remained, whence 
comes it to paſs that neither the Chaldzans, nor any 


— 


a 
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of the oldeſt pretenders to aſtronomy, ſhould neither H Ap. 
mention them, nor make any uſe of them? Nay, __* 
thirdly, whence came the ſtudy of aſtronomy to be 

ſo lamentably defective in thoſe ancient times, if 

they had ſuch certain obſervations of the heavenly 

bodies, gathered by ſo much experience of the per- 

ſons who lived - before the flood ? Fourthly, How 

comes Joſephus himſelf to neglect this remarkable teſ- 

timony of the truth of Scripture-hiſtory, in his book 

againſt Appion, if he had thought it were ſuch as 

might be relied on? Fifthly, How comes Joſephus 

ſo careleſsly not to ſet down the place in Syria where 

theſe pillars ſtood, that inquiſitive perſons might 

have ſatisfied themſelves with the fight of the pillar 

at leaſt, and what kind of characters thoſe obſerva- 7 
tions were preſerved in ? But now, if we compare | 
this of Joſephus with Manetho's ſtory, we ſhall find 

them ſo exactly reſemble each other, that we may 


| judge all thoſe pillars to have been taken out of the 


ſame quarry. Two things make it yet more pro- 
bable. Firſt, The name of the place wherein they 
ſtood, which Euſtathius, in Hexaemeron, takes out 
of Joſephus, and calls Enipead ; the very fame place 
with that in Manetho. The other is the common 
uſe of the name of Seth among the Egyptians, as not 
only appears by Plutarch de Jide et Ofiride, but by 


this very place of Manetho ; where it follows, 3, 


Pie Tage, a book of his, bearing the title, which 
Vettius Valens Antiochenus tells us is not called vettius val, 
TLodie, but £139. Now, therefore, Joſephus, who fre- 24> 
quently uſeth the teſtimony of Heathen writers, and p. 433. 
frequently of this Manetho, endeavoured to bring 
this fabulous relation of Manetho as near the truth 
as he could ; therefore inſtead of Thoyth he puts 
Seth ; and inſtead of the fabulous hiſtory of Egypt, 
the inventions of the Patriarchs; and Syria inſtead 


of Seriadica; a country too large to find theſe pil- 
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antiquity, being in probability the firſt formed into 
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CH AF. I. 
Of the Chaldæan Hiſtory. 


I. The Conteſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and 
the ways of degiding it. II. Of the Chaldzan Aftro- 
log, and the Eoundation of Judicial Aſtrology. III. Of 
the Zabu, their Founder, who they were; no other 
thau the old Chaldees. IV. Of Beroſus and his 
Hiſtory. V. An Account of the fabulous Dynaſties of 
Beroſus and Manetho; VI. From the Tran/lation of 

the Scripture-hiftory into Greek, in the Time of Ptolemy. 
VII. Of that Tranſlation, and the Time of it. VIII. 
Of Demetrius Phalereus. Scaliger's Arguments 

anſwered, IX. Manetho writ after the Septuagint, 
proved againſt Kircher ; his Arguments anſwered. Of 
Rabbinical and Arabic Author g, and their little Credit 
in Matter of Hiſtory. X. The Time of Beroſus eu- 
quired into; his Writing e eg with Phila- 
delphus. | 


HE next whom our enquiry” leads us to, are the 
Chaldzans, a nation of great and undoubted 


a national government after the flood, and therefore 
the more capable of having theſe arts and ſciences 
flouriſh among them, which might preſerve the me- 
mory of oldeſt times to the view of poſterity; And 
yet even among theſe, who enjoyed all the advantages 
of eaſe, quiet, und a flouriſhing empire, we find no 
undoubted or credible records preſerved, but the 
ſame vanity as among the Egyptians, in arrogating 
antiquity to themſelves beyond all proportion of rea- 
ſon or ſatisfaction from their own hiſtory, to fill up 
that vaſt meaſure of time with: which makes it 
moſt probable, what Diodorus obſerves of them, ba- 
in things pertaining to their arts, * made uſe of lunar 

* 
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years of 30 days: fo they had need, when Tully tells c H a Þ. 


us that they boaſted of obſervations of the ſtars for 


III. 


470,000 years. It had been impoſſible for them to Cicero de 


have been ſo extravagant in their accounts of them- = 


ſelves, had they but preſerved the hiſtory of their 
nation in any certain records. For want of which, 
the tradition of the oldeſt times varying in the ſeve- 
ral families after their diſperſion, and being 3 


corrupted by the policy of their leaders, and thoſe 


| corruptions readily embraced by the predominancy 
of ſelf-love in the ſeveral nations, thence aroſe thoſe 

vain and eager conteſts between the Chaldzans, Scy- 

| thians, Egyptians, and Ethiopians, concerning the 


antiquity of their ſeveral nations: which may be 


ſeen in Diodorus and others ; by which it moſt evi- 
dently appears that they had no certain hiſtory of 
their own nations; for none of them inſiſt upon any 
records, but only upon ſeveral probabilities from the 
nature of their country, and the climates they lived 
under. Neither need Pſammetichus have been put 
to that ridiculous way of deciding the controverſy, 
by .his two infants bred up without any converſe 
with men; concluding the language they ſpake 
would manifeſt the great antiquity of the nation 1t 
belonged to : whereas it is more 'than probable they 
had ſpoken none at all, had they not learned the in- 
articulate voice of the goats, they had more converſe 
with than men. The making uſe of ſuch ways to 
decide this controverſy, doth not only argue the 
eat weakneſs of thoſe times as to natural know- 
edge, but the abſolute defect and inſufficiency of 
them, as to the giving any certain account of the 
{tate of ancient times. . 
Of which the Chaldæans had advantages above all 
other Heathen nations, not only living in a ſettled 
country, but in or near that very place where the 
grand anceſtors of the world had their chief abode 


and reſidence. Whereby we ſee how unfaithful a 


thing tradition is, and how ſoon it is corrupted or 
| fails, 


in. I. 4, 


— 


* 
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jg upon. But indeed it 1s the leſs wonder that there v 
i ſhould be a confuſion of hiſtories, where there had ſt 
il been before of tongues ; and that ſuch, whoſe deſign v 
11 and memory God had blaſted before, ſhould after. St 
it wards forget their own original. But, as if the ſo 
It Chaldzans had retained ſomething ſtill of their old ge 
ii aſpiring mind to reach up to heaven, the only thing th 
1 they were eminent for, and which they were careful ſo 
A in preſerving of, was ſome aſtronomical obſervations, 
1 which Tully tells us hey had a great convenieucy for, as 
„ by reaſon of the plain and even ſituation of their country; de 
* whereby they might have a larger proſpect of the am 
19 heavenly bodies, than thoſe who lived in mountain- of 
1" ous countries could have. And yet even for this but 
th; (which they were ſo famous for, that the name Chal- e 
[i dæans paſſed for aſtrologers in the Roman empire) the 
1 we have no great reaſon to admire their excellency in der 
4 it, conſidering how ſoon their ſkill in aſtronomy eres 
„ dwindled into that which, by a great catachręſis, is * a 
1 called zudicial aſtrology. The original of which is _ 
5 moſt evident among them, as all other Heathen na- the 
1 tions, to have been from the divinity which they by 
15 attributed to the ſtars; in which yet they were far by | 
4 more rational than thoſe who now admire that art: the 
3 for, granting their hypotheſis, that the ftars were _ 
BY Gods, it was but reaſonable they ſhould determine * 
„ contingent effects; but it is far from being ſo with = 
Af them, who take away the foundation of all thoſe ce. , 7 
4 leſtial houſes, and yet attribute the ſame effects to Pa 
* them, which they did who believed a divinity in 1 2 
v1 Diodor. l. ii. them. The Chaldæans, as Diodorus relates, ſet 30 oo 
„ £53, ſtars under the planets; theſe they called Bzacias = ih 
5 ; s x e 
5 ez : others they had as princes. over theſe, which reg 
i they called r coy Kupizs : the former were. as the WF - 9 
5 privy counſellors, and theſe the princes over them; Arat 
i by whom, in their courſes, they ſuppoſed the courſe BW the 
* of the year to be regulated. See then what a near bi 
| affinity there was between aſtrology and the divinity of v 
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the ſtars; which makes Ptolemy call them Atheiſts c H A p. 

who condemned aſtrology, becauſe thereby they de- 

ſtroyed the main of their religion, which was the Prolem, Te- 

- worthipping the ſtars for Gods. But it ſeems bß 

Strabo, that one of the ſets of the Chaldzans did Strabo Geo- 

ſo hold to aſtronomy ſtill, that they wholly rejected eps mt 

genethlialogy ; which cauſed a great diviſion among 

the Orchoeni and Borſippeni, two ſects among them, 

{o called from the places of their habitations. ; 

And if we reckon the Zabli among the Chaldæans, 

as Maimonides ſeems to do, we have a further evi- 

dence of the planetary deities, ſo much in requeſt 

among the Chaldzans ; for the deſcription he gives Maimon. 

of them is to this purpoſe, hat they had no other Gods — pots 

but the flars, to whom they made ſtatues and images: to 

| the ſun golden, to the moon ſilver; and ſo to the reft of 

the planets of the metals dedicated to them. Thoſe images 

derived an influence from- the ſtars to which they were 

erefted, which had thence a faculty of foretelling future 

things; which is an exact deſcription of the Croix, v. Scaliger 

or Taliſmans, ſo much in requeſt among the Hea- e &#- 

thens ; ſuch as the Palladium of Troy is ſuppoſed Ep. Galle. 

by learned men to have been. Theſe Taliſmans are — 
by the Jews called David's bucklers, and are much of Syn. i. e. 2. 

the ſame nature with the ancient Teraphim, both Cm. 

being accurately made according to the poſitions of p. 578. 

the heavens; only the one were to foretel future 

things, the other for the driving away ſome calamity. 

Concerning theſe Zabu, Maimonides tells us, that 

the underflanding their rites would give a great deal of 

light to ſeveral paſſages of Scripture which now lie in 

oſcurity: but little is ſuppoſed to be yet further / 


III. 


W known of them than what Scaliger bath ſaid, that 


they were the more Eaſtern Chaldæans; which he 
fetcheth from the ſignification of the word. Several 
of their books are extant, ſaith Scaliger, among the 
Arabians; but none of them are yet diſcovered to 
the European world. Salmaſius thinks theſe Za- 
bit were the Chaldæans inhabiting Meſopotamia; to 
Fob ©” | E --” which 


«>, 
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BOOK which is very conſonant what Maimonides : ſaith, 
— that Abraham had his education among them. Said 
—_— Batricides, cited by Mr. Selden, a!:ributes the original 
1 of their religion to the time of Nachor, and to Zarad- 
Ge 7. chath, the Perſian, as the author of it ; who 1s con- 
ceived to be the ſame with Zoroaſter, who in all 
probability is the ſame with the Zertooſt of the Per. 
ſsces, a ſect of the ancient Perſians living now among 
the Banyans in the Indies. Theſe give a more full 
and exact account concerning the original, birth, 
education, and enthuſiaſms or revelations of their 
Zertooſt, than any we meet with in any Greek huf- 
torians. Three books they tell us of, which Zertooſt 
received by revelation, or rather one book, conſiſting 
of three ſeveral tracts: whereof the firſt was con- 
cerning judicial aſtrology, which they call Aſtoode- 
ger ; the ſecond concerning phyſic, or the knowled 
of natural things; the third was called Zertooſt, 
from the bringer of it, containing their religious 
rites. The firſt was committed to the jeſopps, or 
magi; the ſecond to phy/icians ; the third to the da- 
r00es, or churchmen; wherein are contained the ſe- 
veral precepts of their law. We have likewiſe the 
rites and cuſtoms of theſe Perſees in their worſhip of 
fire, with many other particular rites of theirs, pub- 
liſhed ſome time ſince by one Mr. Lord, who was a 
long time reſident among them at Surat; by which 
i we may not only underſtand much of the religion of 
the ancient Perſians, but, if I miſtake not, ſomewhat 
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1 of the Zabii too. My reaſons are, becauſe the an- l 
f (| cient Zaradcha, or Zoroaſter, is by. Said Batricides L ” 
1 - made the author of the Zabii, as we have ſeen al- Fen 
1 ready, who was undoubtedly the founder of the Per- OS 
= ſian worſhip, or rather a promoter of it among the BW. 
= Am. Marc. Perſians ; for Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, that he act 
"oh xxii, was inſtructed in the rites of the Chaldæans, which BF - 
hk p- #29, he added to the Perſian rites. Beſides, their agree- and 
1 col. ment in the chief point of idolatry, the worſhip of 0 
„ the ſun, and conſequently the Ilupaidiia, or n | Wi 
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the ſun, the eternal fire, is evident; which, as far as 
W we can learn, was the great. and moſt early idolatry 
of the Faſtern countries. And further we find God, 
in Leviticus xxvi. 30. threatening to deſtroy their 
ran, their images of the ſun, ſome render it; but 
moſt probably by that word is meant the HugalNtta, 
the hearths where they kept their perpetual fire; for 
thoſe are i from dn, which is uſed both for the 
ſun and fire. Now hence it appears that this idola- 
try was in uſe among the nations about Paleſtine, 
elſe there had been no need of ſo ſevere a threatening 


he 


CHAP. 
III. 


V. Voſſ. 
Idol. 1. ii. 
C. ge 


againſt it; and therefore moſt probably the rites of 
the Zabu (which muſt help us to explain the rea- 


ſons of ſome particular poſitive precepts in the Le- 


vitical law relating to idolatry) are the ſame with the 


rites of the Chaldzans and Perſians, who all agreed 


in this worſhip of the ſun and fire ; which may be - 


yet more probable from what Maimonides faith of 
them, Gens Zabia erat gens que implevit totum orbem : 
it could not be then any obſcure nation, but ſuch as 
had the largeſt ſpread 1n the Eaſtern countries ; which 
could be no other than the ancient Chaldæans, from 
whom the Perſians derived their worſhip. It may 
not ſeem altogether unprobable that Balaam, the fa- 
mous ſoothſayer, was one of theſe Zabu, eſpecially 


if, according to Salmaſius's judgment, they inhabited 


Meſopotamia; for Balaam's country ſeems to be 
there; for it is ſaid, Num. xxil. 5. that he dwelt in 
Pethor, by the river, 1. e. faith the Chaldee para- 
phraſt, in Peor of Syria, by Euphrates, which in 
Scripture is called the river. Eſa. viii. 7. But from 
this great obſcurity as to the hiſtory of ſo ancient 
and fo large a people as theſe Zabi are ſuppoſed to 
be, we have a further evidence to our purpoſe, of the 
defectiveneſs and inſufficiency of the Eaſtern hiſto- 


ries, as to the giving any full account of themſelves | 


Jand their own original. 


We are told indeed by ſome, that Nabonaſſar did 


burn and deſtroy all the ancient records of the Chal- 
E 2 ” dæans, 
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dæans, which they had diligently preſerved among 
them before, on purpoſe to raiſe the greater reputa- 
tion to himſelf, and blot out the memory of his 
uſurpation, by burning the records of all their own 
ancient kings; which is a conceit, I ſuppoſe, that hath 
no other ground than that the famous era, ſo much 
celebrated by aſtronomers and others, did bear the 
name of Nabonaſſar; , which (if we ſhould be ſo 
greedy of all empty conjectures, which tend to our 
purpoſe, as to take them for truths) would be a 
very ſtrong evidence of the falſehood and vanity of 


the Chaldæans, in their great pretences to antiquity, 


But, as the caſe ſtands in reference to their hiſtory, 
we find more evidence from Scripture to aſſert their 


juſt antiquity, than ever they are able to produce 


out of any undoubted records of their own : which 
yet hath been endeavoured by an author both of 
ſome credit and antiquity, the true Beroſus, not the 
counterfeit of Annius ; whoſe vizard we ſhall have 
occaſion to pull off afterwards. This Beroſus was, 
as Joſephus and Tatianus affure us, a prieft of Belus, 
aud a Babylonian born, but afterwards flouriſhed in the 
iſle of Cos, and was the firſt who brought the Chaldzan 


aſtrology in requeſt among the Greeks ; in honour. to 


whole name and memory the Athenians (who were 
never backward in applauding thoſe who brought 
them the greateſt news, eſpecially if ſuitable to their | 
former ſuperſtition) erected a ſtatue for him, with a 


gilded tongue : a good emblem of his hiſtory, which 


made a fair and ſpecious ſhew, but was not that 
within which it pretended to be; eſpecially where 
he pretends to give an account of the moſt ancient 
times, and reckons up his two dynaſties before the 
time of Belus : but of them afterwards. It cannot 
be denied but ſome fragments of his hiſtory, which 
have been preſerved from ruin by the care and in- 
duſtry of Joſephus, Tatianus, Euſebius, and others, 
have been very uſeful, not only for proving the truth 


of the hiſtory of Scripture to the Heathens, but = 
or 
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| -for illuſtrating ſome paſſages concerning the Babylo- c H A p. 
nian empire: as making Nabopolaffar the father of 1. 
Nebuchadonoſor; of which Scaliger hath fully Scaliger 
ſpoken in his notes upon thoſe fragments. 12 

Far be it from ine to derogate any thing even Temp. 
from profane hiſtories, where they do not interfere *. 
with the ſacred hiſtory of Scripture; and it is cer- 
tainly the beſt improvement of theſe to make them 
draw water to the ſanctuary, and to ſerve as ſmaller 
ſtars to conduct us in our way, when we cannot en- 
joy the benefit of that greater light of ſacred hiſtory. 
But that which I impeach theſe profane hiſtories of, 
is only an inſufficiency as to that account of ancient 
times; wherein they are ſo far from giving light to 
ſacred records, that the defign of ſetting of them up 
ſeems to be for caſting a cloud upon them : which 
may ſeem ſomewhat the more probable, in that 
thoſe monſtrous accounts of the Egyptian and Chal- 
dzan Dynaſties did never publicly appear in the 
world in the Greek tongue, till the time that our 
ſacred records were tranſlated into Greek at Alexan- 
dria, For till that time, when this authentic hiſtory 
of the world was drawn forth from its privacy and 
retirement into the public notice of the world, about 
the time of Ptolemæus Philadelphus (being as it 
were locked up before among the Iſraelites at Ju- 
dza), theſe vain pretenders to antiquity thought 
not themſelves ſo much concerned to ſtand up for 
the credit of their own nations ; for till that time the 
credulous world, not being acquainted with any cer- 
tain report of the creation and propagation of the 
world, was apt to ſwallow any thing that was given 
forth by thoſe who were had in ſo great eſteem as 
the Chaldzan and the Egyptian prieſts were. Be- 
cauſe it was ſuppoſed that thoſe perſons, who were 
freed from other avocations, had more leifure to en- 
quire into theſe things; and becauſe of their myſteri- 
ous hiding what they had from the vulgar, they were 
preſumed to have a great deal more than they had. 

| = 3 | But 
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BOOK But now, when the Sun of Righteouſneſs was approach- 
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ing this horizon of the world, and in order to that 
the ſacred hiſtory, like the day-ſtar, was to give the 
world notice of it, by which the former ſhadows and 
miſts began to fly away, it concerned all thoſe, g 
whoſe intereſt lay in the former ignorance of man- 
kind, as much as they could, to raiſe all their ignes 
Fatui, and whatever might tend to obſcure that a 5 
proaching light, by invalidating the credit of that i 
which came to beſpeak its acceptance. fl 
5 + very obſervable what gradations and ſteps A 
there were in the world to the appearance of that 10 
grand light, which came down from heaven to dired te 
us in our way thither; how the world, not long be- on 
fore, was awakened into a greater inquiſitiveneſs than 75 
ever before; how knowledge grew into repute, and 
what methods divine Providence uſed to give the in- * 
quiſitive world a taſte of truth at preſent to ſtay theit th 
ſtomachs, and prepare them for that further diſco- on 
very of it afterwards. In order to this, that nation 1 
of the Jews, which was an incloſed garden before, * 
was now thrown open, and many of the plants re. tin 
moved, and ſet in foreign countries; not only in Ba- the 
bylon (where, even after their return, were left three WW +;. 
famous ſchools of learning, Sora, Pombeditha, and BW col 
Neharda), but in Egypt too, where multitudes of Wl Ser 
them, by Alexander's favour, were ſettled at Alexan- Gr 
dria, where they had opportunity to ſeaſon thoſe two * 
great fountains, whence the current of knowledge hs 
ran into the reſt of the world. And now it was not PE 
in Fewry only that God was known ; but he whoſe at, 
name was great in Iſrael did make way for the know- Wl eſpe 
ledge of himſelf among all the nations of the earth. bet 
And that all-wiſe God, who directed the Magi by 3 dow 
ſtar to Chriſt, making uſe of their former {kill in perl 
aſtronomy to take notice of that ſtar, which came cert. 
now on a peculiar errand to them, to lead them to grea 
their Saviour (the great God condeſcending ſo far to eye; 
mankind, as to take advantage of particular inclina- WW lear; 


. tions, 


0 


A | 
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tions, and to accommodate himſelf to them; for 
which purpoſe it is very obſervable that he appeared 
in another way to the wiſe men than to the poor 
ſhepherds), the ſame God made uſe of the curioſity 


33 


CHAP. 
II. 


and inquiſitiveneſs after knowledge, which was in 


Ptolemæus Philadelphus (which he is ſo much ap- 
plauded for by Athenæus and others) to bring to 
light the moſt advantageous knowledge which the 
W world ever had before the coming of Chriſt in the 

| fleſh. And that great library of his erecting at 
Alexandria, did never deſerve that title till it had 
lodged thoſe ſacred records; and then it did far bet- 
ter than the old one of Oſymanduas, of which hiſ- 
torians tell us this was the inſcription, Iaręeton buying, 
The ſhop of the ſoul's phyſic. | 


But this being a matter of ſo much concernment 


in order to our better underſtanding the original of 


theſe vaſt accounts of time among the Chaldæans 
and Egyptians, and a ſubject not yet touched by 
any, we ſhall a little farther improve the probability 
of it, by taking a more particular account of the 
time when the Scriptures were firſt tranſlated, and 
the occaſion might thereby be given to theſe Egyp- 
tians and Chaldæans, to produce their fabulous ac- 
count into the view of the world. Whether the 
Scriptures had been ever before tranſlated into the 
Greek language (though it be aſſerted by ſome an- 


v. Caſaub. 
ad Arhe- 
neum, . Yo 


lt, 9. 


VII. 


cient writers of the Church), is very queſtionable, 


chiefly upon this account, that a ſufficient reaſon 
cannot be aſſigned of undertaking a new tranſlation 
at Alexandria, if there had been any extant before; 
| eſpecially if all thoſe circumſtances of that tranſlation 
be true, which are commonly received and delivered 
down to us with almoſt an unanimous conſent of the 


perſons, who had greater advantages of knowing the 


certainty of ſuch things, than we can have at this 
great diſtance of time. And therefore certainly 
| every petty conjecture of ſome modern, though 
learned men, ought not to bear ſway againſt ſo una- 
E 4 nimous 
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nimous a tradition in a matter of fact, which cannot 


be capable of being proved but by the teſtimony of 


former, ages. And it is ſomewhat ſtrange that the 
ſingle teſtimony of one Hermippus, in Diogenes La- 
ert ius (whoſe age and authority is ſomewhat doubt- 
ful), concerning only one particular referring to De- 
metrius Phalereus, ſhould be thought of force enough 
among perſons of judgment, as well as learning, to 
infringe the credibility of the whole ſtory, delivered 
with ſo much conſent not only by Chriſtian, but 
Jewiſh writers; the teſtimony of one of which (every 
whit as conſiderable as Hermippus), viz. Ariſtobulus 
Judæus, a Peripatetical philoſopher, in an epiſtle to 
Ptolemæus Philometor, doth plainly aſſert that, which 
was ſo much queſtioned, concerning Demetrius Pha- 
lereus. | | 

But whatever the truth of all the particular cir- 


cumſtances be, which I here enquire not after, nor 


the authority of that Ariſtæus, from whom the ſtory 
is received, nor whether this tranſlation was made by 
Jews ſent out of Judæa, or by Jews reſiding at 
Alexandria, it ſufficeth for our purpoſe, that this 


_ tranſlation was made before either the Chaldæan Dy- 


naſties of Beroſus, or the Egyptian of Manetho, were 


publiſhed to the world. In order to which, it 1s ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew in what time this tranſlation was ef- 


fected ; and herein that channel of tradition, which | 


Scaliger 
Ani mad. 
ad Num. 


Euſ. 1734 


ſebius and Jerom place it in the very beginning of 


conveys the truth of the thing in one certain courſe, 
runs not with ſo even a ſtream concerning the exact 
time of it: all indeed agree that it was about the 
time of Ptolemæus Philadelphus, but in what years 
of his reign is very dubious. Joſeph Scaliger, who 
hath troubled the waters ſo much concerning the 
particular circumſtances of this tranſlation, yet fully 
agrees that it was done in the time of Ptolemæus 
Philadelphus; only he contends with Africanus, that 
it ſhould be done in the 132d Olympiad, which is in 
the 33d year of Ptolemæus Philadelphus: but Eu- 


his 
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his reign ; which I think is far more probable, and 


10t 

of that in the time when Ptolemæus Philadelphus _ 
the reigned with his father Ptolemæus Lagi, for ſo it is 
a. MS moſt certain he did for two years before his father's 
bt death: by which means the great difficulty of Scali- 


ger, concerning Demetrius Phalereus, is quite taken 
off; for Hermippus ſpeaks nothing of Demetrius's 
being out of favour with Philadelphus during his fa- 
ther's life; but that upon his father's death he was 
baniſhed by him, and died in his baniſhment; fo 
that Demetrius might have the overſight of the li- 
brary at Alexandria, and be the main inſtrument of 
promoting this tranſlation ; and yet thoſe things be 
after true which Hermippus ſpeaks, viz. when Pto- 
lemæus Lag, or Soter, was now dead. For it ſtands 
not to reaſon that during his father's life Philadelphus 


ir- ſhould diſcover his diſpleaſure againſt Demetrius, it 
1or being conceived upon the advice given to- his father 
Ty for preferring the {ons of Arſinoe to the crown before 
by the ſon of Berenice. Moſt likely therefore it is that 
at this tranſlation might be begun by the means of De- 
his metrius Phalereus, in the time of Philadelphus's 


57 
CHAP. 


WV; Scaliger. 
ib. Theoer. 
Schol. ad 
Idyl. 17. 
Juſt. 1. xvi. 
Euſ. Chro. 
Gr, 


y- reigning with his father; but, it may be, not finiſned 
ere till after the death of Soter, when Philadelphus 
ne- reigned alone. And by this now we can perfectly 
ef reconcile that difference which is among the Fathers, 
ch concerning the time when this tranſlation was made; 
ſe, for Irenzus attributes it to the time of Ptolemeus 


Lagi; Clemens. Alexandrinus queſtions whether in 
the time of Lag! or Philadelphus ; the reſt of the cho- 


ars rus carry it for Philadelphus : but the words of 
ho Anatolius in Euſebius caſt it fully for both; for 
he there, ſpeaking of Ariſtobulus, he faith, He wwas-one Euſeb. Hit. 
ly of the ſeventy who interpreted the Scriptures to Ptole- © = . = 


Us meus Philadelphus and his father, and dedicated his Ed. Cant, 
at Commentaries upon the Law to both thoſe kings. Hac 
in ne omnem ſcrupulum eximunt, ſaith Voſſius, upon Voſtus 


producing this teſtimony, this puts it out of all Gia ib i. 


doubt; c. 13. 
Pd 
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BOOK doubt; and to the ſame purpoſe ſpeaks the learned 


I. 


Petav. ad 
Epiph. 


. 380. 
5 IX. 


Euſ. Chro. 
Gr. p. 6. 
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Jeſuit Petavius, in his notes on Epiphanius. 
Having thus far cleared the time when the tranſ. 
lation of the Scriptures into Greek was made, we 
ſhall find our conjecture much ſtrengthened, by 
comparing this with the age of the forementioned 
hiſtorians, Manetho and Beroſus. Manetho we have 


already made appear to have lived in the time of 


Ptolemæus Philadelphus; and that, faith Voſſius, 
after the death of Soter. It is evident, from what 
remains of him in Euſebius's Chronica, that he not 
only flouriſhed in the time of Philadelphus, but writ 
his hiſtory at the ſpecial command of Philadelphus, 
as manifeſtly appears by the remaining epiſtle of 
Manetho to him, ſtill extant in Euſebius. This 
command of Philadelphus might very probably be 
occaſioned upon the view of that account which the 
holy Scriptures, being then tranſlated into Greek, 


did give of the world, and the propagation of man- 


kind ; upon which, we cannot imagine but fo in- 
quiſitive a perſon as Philadelphus would be very 
earneſt to have his curioſity ſatisfied, as to what the 
Egyptian prieſts (who had boaſted ſo much of anti- 
quity) could produce to confront with the Scrip- 
tures. Whereupon the taſk was undertaken by this 
Manetho, High Prieſt of Heliopolis ; whereby thoſe 
things which the Egyptian prieſts had to that time 
kept ſecret in their cloiſters, were now divulged and 
expoſed to the judgment of the learned world ; but 
what ſatisfaction they were able to give inquiſitive 
minds as to the main Znrspevov, or matter enquired 
after, may partly appear by what hath been ſaid of 
Manetho already, and by what ſhall be ſpoken of his 
Dynaſties afterwards. | . 
But all this will not perſuade Kircher; for, what- 
ever Scaliger, nay, what Manetho himſelf faith to the 
contrary, he with the confidence and learning of a 
Jeſuit affirms, that this Manetho is older than _ 
ander 


2 © A mea mw 4 


— 
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ander the Great. For theſe are his words: Frequens o HAD. 


apud prifeos hifforicos Dynaſtiarum Egyptiacarum fit men- 
tio, quarum tamen alium authorem non habemus niſi Ma- Oedip. 
nethonem Sebennytam, Sacerdotem Egyptium, quem ante — 32 1 
ſempora Alexandri, quicquid dicat Scaliger, in Eg ypto 
floruiſſe comperio. Certainly ſome more than ordinary 
evidence may be expected after ſo confident an af- 
firmation; but whatever that perſon be in other un- 
dertakings, he is as unhappy a perſon in philology, 
as any that have pretended ſo much acquaintance 
with it. One would think he that had been twenty : 
years, as he tells us himſelf, courting the Egyptian | 
myſteries for compaſſing his Oedipus, ſhould have 
found ſome better arguments to prove an aflertion of 
this nature, than merely the teſtimony of Joſephus, 
the Hebrew book Juchaſiu, and ſome Arabic writ- 
ers; not one of all which do mention the thing they 
are brought for, viz. that Manetho was. older than 
Alexander. All the buſineſs is, they quote him as 
an ancient writer; but what then? The author of 
the book Juchaſin, was Abraham Zachuth, a Jew of 
Salamanca, who writ in the year of our Lord 1505 
and this book was firſt printed at Conſtantinople, 
1556, Might not this man, then, well mention 
Manetho as an ancient writer, if he flouriſhed above 
1600 years before him, in the time of Ptolemæus 
Philadelphus? And what if ſome Arabic writers 
mention him? Are tliey of ſo great antiquity and . 
credit themſelves, that it 1s an evidence Manetho | 
lived in Alexander's time to be praiſed by them? It 
would be well if Kircher, and other learned men, 
who think the world 1s grown to ſo great ſtupidity as 
to believe every thing to be a jewel which is far 
fetched, would firſt aſſert and vindicate the antiquity 
and fidelity of their Arabic authors, ſuch as Gelaldi- - 
nus, Abenephi, and many others, before they expect 
we ſhould part with our more authentic records of 
hiſtory, for thoſe fabulous relations which they are fo 
full fraught withal. Were it here any part. of my 
| preſent 
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BOOK preſent buſineſs, it were an eaſy matter ſo to lay open plon 
the ignorance, falſity, and fabulouſneſs of thoſe Ara. MW Mai 
bians, whom that author relies ſo much upon, that he leek 
could not be freed from a deſign to impoſe upon the but 
world; who makes uſe of their teſtimony in matters wh 
of ancient times, without a caveat. I know none fit both 
to believe theſe Arabic writers as to theſe things, but defia 
| thoſe who have faith enough to concoct the Rabbins Kop. 
3 178 in matter of hiſtory; of whom Origen ſaith, Harra The 
1 5 ul 1 'I80xiwy 1 voy 4 N Angel, who are, as Gro- and 
Grotius tius truly faith, peſſim! hiſtoriæ mayiftri; nam ex quo preſe 
Math, patria expulfi ſunt, omnis apud illos hiftoria craſſis errori- Was 
kxxiv. a4. bus & fabulis eſt inquinata, quibus & proinde nihil creden- who! 
Caſube dum eft, nift aliunde teftes acceſſerint. And If. Caſaubon conf 
I aſſeth this ſharp, but due cenfure, upon them, Dyn 
1. 8. Rabbinis, ubi de lingua Hebraica agitur & vocis alicujus cove. 
proprietate, vel aliquo Talmudico inflituto merito a Chrif- ao 
tianis tribui non parum; ubi vero a verbis venitur ad lived 
res, aut ad hiftoriam, vel rerum antiquarum veteris 1 — 


explicationem, niſi falli & decipi volumus, nibil admodum 
efſe illis fidei babendum. Sexcentis argumentis hoc facile cefla 
probarem, fi id nunc agerem. And in reference to their | 


Scaligerd& Ancient rites, as well as hiſtory, Joſeph Scaliger hath 2 
2 i. given this verdict of them, Manifeſta ef Judæorum in- 
ſeitia, qui cum uſu veterum rituum etiam eorum copnitionem bla 

ain 


amiſerunt, ut multa quæ ad eorum ſacra et hiftoriam perti- 
nent, lounge melius nos teneamus quam tpi. The ſame 1 
which theſe very learned perſons ſay of Rabbinical, 


may with as much truth be ſaid of theſe Arabic wri- _ 
ters, in matters of ancient hiſtory, which I have here wda 
inſerted, to ſhew the reaſon why I have thought the the ” 
teſtimony of either of theſe two ſorts of perſons ſo in- 2 


conſiderable in the matter of our future diſcourſe; i 
which being hiſtorical, and. that of the greateſt anti- than 1 


quity, little relief is to be expected from either of the th 
them 1n order thereto. But to return to Kircher. It No 
is freely granted that Joſephus, an author of credit _— 
and age ſufficient to give his opinion in this caſe, — 


doth very frequently cite Manetho in his Egyptian 
hiſtory, particularly in his learned books againſt Ap- 
| | pion; 
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pion; but where he doth give the leaſt intimation of c H Ar. 
Manetho being older than Alexander, I am yet to 
ſeek. But Kircher will not yet leave the matter ſo, | 
but undertakes to give an account of the miſtake; 
which is, that there were two Manetho's beſides, and 
both Egyptians, mentioned by Suidas ; one a Men- 
deſian, who writ of the preparation of the Egyptian 
Koo, a kind of perfume uſed by the Egyptian prieſts. 
The other a Dioſpolitan, who writ ſome phyſiological 
and aſtronomical treatiſes ; whoſe works, he hears, are 
preſerved in the Duke of Florence's library ; and this 
was he, faith he, who lived in the times of Auguſtus, 
| whom many, by the equivocation of the name, have 
confounded with the ancient writer of the Egyptian 
Dynaſties. Is it poſſible ſo learned a Jeſuit ſhould dif= _ 
cover ſo little judgment in ſo few words? For, firſt, 
wao ever aſſerted the writer of the Dynaſties to have 
lived in the time of Auguſtus ? Yet, ſecondly, if that 
Manetho, whom Suidas there ſpeaks of, lived in Au- 
guſtus's time, according to Kircher, then it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow that the compiler of the Dynaſties 
did: — it is evident to any one that looks into Sui- 
das, that he there ſpeaks of the ſame Manetho ; for 
theſe are his words: Mare Ng ix Aworoatus v ATI, 
1 LeCevvurng, b õοονονν,ð &c. Can Any thing be more ; = 
plain, than that he here ſpeaks of Manetho Seben- 1 
nyta, who was the author of the Dynaſties; though 5 ; 
he might write other things beſides, of which Suidas 
there ſpeaks ? But Kircher very wiſely, in tranſlating 
Suidas's words, leaves out EtGewrns, which decides: 
the controverſy, and makes it clear that he ſpeaks of 
the ſame Manetho of whom we have been diſcourſing. 
Thus it ſtill appears that this Manetho is no older 
than the time of Ptolemæus Philadelphus ; which was 
the thing to be proved. 8 
Now for. Beroſus, although the Chaldæans had xX. 
occaſion enough given them before this time to pro- 
duce their antiquities by the Jews converſe with 
them in Babylon, yet we find this author the firſt 
who 
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who durſt adventure them abroad, ſuch as they were, 
in Greek. Now that this Beroſus publiſhed his hif- 


tory after the time mentioned, I thus prove. Ta- 


tianus Aſſyrius tells us, that de writ the Chaldaic hiſ- 
tory in three books, and dedicated them to Antio- 
chus, 760 ur EeAeuvnoy reiro, 48 it is read in the frag- 

ment of Tatianus, preſerved in Euſebius; but it 
muſt be acknowledged, that in the Paris edition of 


Tatianus, as well as the Baſil, it is thus read, ual 
Here it 


"AXtZavdoov yeyorus, Allie TW h“ aro TEITY. 
relates to the third from Alexander; in the other, to 
the 7hird from Seleucus. Now if we reckon the 
third ſo as to take in the perſon from whom we 
reckon for the , according to the reading 1 in Eu- 
ſebius, it falls to be Antiochus called Org; accord- 
ing to the other reading it falls to be Antiochus 
Soter; for Seleucus ſucceeded Alexander in the 
kingdom of Syria; Antiochus Soter, Seleucus; An- 
tiochus Oeòs, Antiochus Soter. But according to 
either of theſe readings, our purpoſe is ſufficiently 
proved: for Antiochus Soter began to reign in Syria 
in the /ixth year of Ptolemæus Phiſadelphus i in Egypt; 
Antiochus Org ſucceeded him in the 22d year of 
Philadelphus: now the ſooneſt that the hiſtory of 
Beroſus could come forth, muſt be in the reign of 
Antiochus Soter; which, according to our accounts, 


is ſome competent time after the tranſlation of the 


Voſhus de 


Scripture into Greek. But, if it were not till the 


time of Antiochus Ohg, we cannot but imagine that 


the report of the account of ancient times in the 
Scriptures was ſufficiently divulged before the pub- 
liſhing of this hiſtory of Beroſus; and, it may be, 


Beroſus might ſomewhat ſooner than others under- 


ſtand all tranſactions at Alexandria, becauſe the place 
of his chief reſidence was where Ptolemæus Philadel- 


Hiſt. Oræc. phus was born; which was in the iſle of Cos. But 


e. 13. 


Plin. Hift. 
Nat. I. vii. 
c. 37. 

Ed. Hard. 
legit 490. 


Voſſius goes another way to work to prove the time 
of Beroſus, which is this: He quotes it out of Pliny, 


that Berolus recorded the hiſtory of 480 years; 
which, 
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which, ſaith he, muſt be reckoned from the era of 
Nabonaſſar. Now this began in the ſecond year of 
the 8th Olympiad; from which time if we reckon 
480 years, it falls upon the latter end of Antiochus 
Soter; and ſo his hiſtory could not come out before 
the 22d of Ptolemæus Philadelphus, or very little be- 
fore. Thus we have made it evident, that theſe 
two great hiſtorians are younger even than the tranſ- 
lation of the Bible into Greek; by which it appears 
probable that they were provoked to publiſh their 
fabulous Dynaſties to the world. And ſo much to 
ſhew the inſufficiency of the Chaldzan hiſtory, as to 
the account of ancient times: which we ſhall con- 
| clude with the cenſure of Strabo, a grave and judi- 
cious author, concerning the antiquities of the Per- 
ſians, Medes, and Syrians ; which, ſaith he, have not 
obtained any great credit in the world, dia nv Tov ovy- 
yeapiuy aWhorhla xa Thy PrnopMiay, becauſe of the ſimpli- 
city and fabulouſneſs of their hiſtorians. From hence 
we lee, then, that there is no great credibility in thoſe 
hiſtories, which are impeached of falſehood by the 
molt grave and judicious of Heathen writers. 
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bn OY, 
The Defect. of the Grecian Hiſtory. 


I. That manifefted by three evident arguments of i it. (11) 
The. Fabulbuſneſs of the poetical Age of Greece. The 
Antiquity of Poetry, II. Of Orpheus and the au- 

cient Poets. Whence the poetical Fables borrowed, 
III. The Advancement of Poetry and Idolatry toge- 
ther in Greece. IV. The different Cenſures of Strabo | 
and Eratoſthenes, concerning the poetica Age of 
Greece; and the Reaſons of them. V. (2.) The 
oldeff Hiftorians of Greece are of ſuſpeted Credit. Of 
Damaſtes, Ariſteus, and others ; VI. Of moft of their 
oldeft Hiſtorians we have nothing left but their Names; 
of others only the Subjects they treated of, and ſome 
Fragments. VIII. (3.) Thoſe that are extant either 
confeſs their 1gnorance of eldeff Times, or plainly di =o] 
ver it. Of the firſt Sort are Thucydides and. | 
tarch. IX. Several Evidences of the Grecians = 
norance of the true Original of Nations. X. Of He. 
rodotus and his Miſtakes. XI. The Greeks Ipno- 
rance in Geography diſcovered ; and thence their In- 
7 uffctency as to an Ae, count of ancient Hiſtory. 


ESCEND we now to the hiſtory of Greece; 

to ſee whether the metropolis of arts and 
learning can afford us any account of ancient times, 
that may be able to make us in thejeaſt queſtion the 
account given of them in ſacted Scriptures. We 
have already manifeſted the defect of Greece as to 
letters and ancient records; but yet it may be pre- 
tended that her hiſtorians, by the excellency of their 
wits, and ſearching abroad into other nations, might 
find a more certain account of ancient times, than 
other nations could obtain. There is nobody, who 


is any * acquainted with the Grecian humour, 
but 
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but will ſay they were beholden to their wits for 
moſt of their hiſtories ; they being ſome of the ear- 
lieſt writers of romances in the world, if all fabulous 
narrations may bear that name. But laying aſide 
at preſent all their poetic mythology, as it concerns 
their Gods (which we may have occaſion to enquire 
into afterwards), we now examine only their credi- 
bility, where they pretend to be moſt hiſtorical. Yet 
how far they are from meriting belief even in theſe 
things, will appear to any that ſhall conſider, firſt, 


that their moſt ancient writers were poetical, and 


apparently fabulous; ſecondly, that their eldeſt hiſ- 
torians are of ſuſpected credit even amongſt them- 
ſelves ; thirdly, that their beſt hiſtorians either diſ- 
cover or confeſs abundance of 1gnorance as to the 
hiſtory of ancient times. Firſt, that their firſt 
writers were poetical, and apparently fabulous. Strabo 


&5 


CHAP. 
. 


undertakes to prove that proſe is only an imitation 


of poetry; and ſo poetry muſt needs be firſt written. 
For, faith he, at firſt poetry only was in requęſt; after- 
wards, in imitation of that, Gadmns,. Pherecydes, and 
Hecatæus writ their hiſtories, obſerving all other laws of 
poetry but only the meaſures of it; but by degrees writers 
began to take greater liberty, and ſo brought it down from 
that lofty ſtrain it was then in, to the form now in uſe : as 
the comic ſirain is nothing elſe but a depreſſing the ſub- 
limer ſtyle of tragedy. This he proves, becauſe dd, 
did anciently ſignify the ſame with ode]; for po- 


ems were only A MEMENLG (aivOly leſſons fit to be ſung. 


among them : thence, faith he, 1s the original of the 
Pardiz, & C. for theſe were thoſe poems which were 


lung irt pa6d, when they held a branch of laurel in 


their hands, as Plutarch tells us they were wont to 
ſing Homer's Ilias; others were ſung; to the harp, as 


Heſiod's ER; beſides, faith Strabo, that proſe is 


called 6 v , argues that it is only a bringing 
down of the higher ſtrain in uſe before. But how- 


Strabo, | i. 
P. I2. 


Plutarch. 
Sympai. 


ever this were in general; as to the Grecians, it is 


evident that poetry was firſt in uſe among them; for 
Vos. ot £2 in 
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in their elder times, when they firſt began to creep 
out of barbariſm, all the philoſophy and inſtruction 
they had was from their poets, and was all couched 


inverſe ; which Plutarch not only confirms, but par- 


ticularly inſtanceth in Orpheus, Heſiod, Parmenides, 
Xenophanes, Empedocles, and Thales; and hence 
Horace de Arte Poetica ſays of the ancient poets before 


Homer, 


-fuit hec ſapientia quondam 

Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra prophanis : 
Concubitu prohibere vago : dare jura maritls : 
Oppida moliri : leges incidere ligno. 

Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit. 


From hence, as Heinſius obſerves, the poets were 


anciently called Aidzoxaxu ; and the ancient ſpeeches 


of the philoſophers, containing matters of morality, 
were called "Aouares xx: *Adiueve ; of which many are 


mentioned in their lives by Diogenes Laertius. In 
the ſame ſenſe were carmiua anciently uſed among the 


Latins, for precepts 'of morality ; as in that collec- 
tion of them/ which goes under the name of Cato, 
(which ſome think to be an ancient piece, but with 
a falſe inſcription ; but Boxhornius thinks it to be 
of ſome Chriſtian's doing, in the decay of the Ro- 
man empire) Si Deus ef? animus, nobis ut carmina dicunt. 
Carmina, faith Heinſius, 1. e. difta philoſophorum ; 
cauſa eft, quia dicta illa brevia, quibus ſententias ſuas de 
Deo deque reliquis. includebant, adbutua dicebant, i. e. 
carmina. | * 
When poetry came firſt into requeſt among the 
Grecians, is ſomewhat uncertain; but this is plain 
and evident, that the intention of it was not merely 
for inſtruction, but, as Strabo expreſſeth it, duααννο- 
e e Fear yay rd wnIn, the more gently to draw the 


People on to idolatry. For, as he faith, it is impoſſible. 
ro perſuade women, and the promiſcuous multitude, 10 


religion, by mere dry reaſon or philoſophy, aaa der vai 
Et dic 
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Mo Jaoidarmoriac, rero 0 8x GAεν puJoroiiag ual THEATERS 3 
but for this, ſaith he, there is need of ſuperſtition, and 
this cannot. be advanced without ſome fables and won- 
ders. For, faith he, the thunderbolts, ſhields, tri- 
dents, ſerpeuts, ſpears, attributed to the Gods, are 
mere fables, and ſo is all the ancient theology; but the 
governors of the commonwealth made uſe of theſe things, 
the better to awe the filly multitude, and to bring them 


into better order. I cannot tell how far this might 


be their end, ſince theſe things were not brought in 
ſo much by the ſeveral magiſtrates, as by the endea- 
your of particular men, who thought to raiſe up 
their own eſteem among the vulgar by ſuch things, 
and were employed by the 'great deceiver of the 
world, As his grand inſtruments to advance idolatry 
in it. For which we are to conſider, that, although 
there were groſs ignorance, and conſequently ſuper- 
ſtition enough in Greece before the poetic age of it, 
et their ſuperſtitious and 1dolatrous worſhip was not 
ſo licked and brought into form, as about the time of 
Orpheus, from whom the poetic age commenceth, 
who was as great an inſtrument of ſetting up idola- 
try, as Apollonius was afterwards of reſtoring it ; 
being both perſons of the higheſt eſteem and venera- 
tion among the heathen. Much about the ſame 
time did thoſe live in the world who were the firſt 
great promoters of ſuperſtition and poetry; as Me- 
lampus, Muſæus, Arion Methymnæus, Amphion of 
Thebes, and Eumolpus Thrax; none of whom were 
very diſtant from the time of Orpheus, of whom 
Clemens Alexandrinus thus ſpeaks, ITeooynpar: pou- 
geg u,, Tov (Biov bv TiN vw TW yonreig ug avJew- 
rug in T& e Yeeaywysos mewrozs Theſe, under a 
pretence of muſic and poetry, corrupting the lives of men, 
did, by a kind of artificial magic, firſt draw them on to 
the practice of idolatry. For the novelty and pleaſing- 
neſs of muſic and poetry did preſently infinuate it- 
ſelf into the minds of men, and thereby drew them 
to a venerable eſteem both of the perſons and prac- 
F 2 tices 
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BOOK tices of thoſe who were the authors of them. So m 
— Conon in Photius, tells us, that Orpheus was ex- In 

Phot. Bibl. ceedingly acceptable to the people for his ſkill in ch 

N ſic, which the Thracians and Macedonians wer th 
ſect. 45. muhnc, Wnic e . 

much delighted with ; from which aroſe the fable of rit 

his drawing trees and wild beaſts after him ; becauſe ſo 

his muſic had ſo great an influence upon the civiliſing th 

that people, who were almoſt grown rude through te 

ignorance and barbariſm : and ſo Horace explains it, — 

6 

— 2 Fveftres homines facer inter preſque Deorum ne 

2 edibus & victu fœdo deterruit Orpheus, * 

Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidoſque leones. ſol 

This Orpheus by mythologiſts i 18 uſually called the wh 

ſon of Calliope; but may with better reaſon be called Tie 

the father of the whole chorus of Muſes, than the ſon the 

of one of them; fince Pindar calls him ITariex d,? we 

and John e tells us he was called the ſon of my 

— "oo Calliope, ws XOAMAOY Los TONTINNG egerns Xx d av 707 Wil 

b. 8. tis 18g Oed, as the inventor of poetical elegancy, and the ny! 

| ſacred hymns which were made to the Gods (which the rea 

Paræneſ. 1. Old Romans called Aſſmenta ) 3 ; and Juſtin Martyr Cel 

calls him T1; roxu9cornlog mewrov 0194 TKANGV, the firſt Eu 

teacher of polytheiſm and idolatry. | the 

. 1 For this Orpheus having been in Egypt, as Pan col 

lac. 2. nias, Diodorus, and Artapanus in Euſebius, all con- abe 

p. 383. tels, he brought from thence moſt of the magical ſon 
Diod. Bibl. rites and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms in uſe there, and ſet We 

Eo pres, them up among the Grecians; ſo Diodorus acknow- POE 

L ix. p. 432. ledgeth in the ſame place; and it is Iikewiſe evident ive 

by what Ariſtophanes faith in his Barpayoy | = 

ext 

vers. Opgivs piv yoe THerHS d n nul K&TEOELFE, POvwy T N JU, Atl 

ive ſe. 2 Orpheus fnft inflrufted them in the ſacred myſteries, and lu. 

Lo abſtain from ſlaughter : which is to be underſtood of oft 

the G,, the killing of beaſts in ſacrifice ; which hay 

probably was in uſe among them before, as a remain- tic: 

der of ancient tradition, till Orpheus brought his ms 
Egyptian doctrine into requeſt among them. The | 

myſteries 
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myſteries of Oſiris, ſaith Diodorus, were tranſplanted e H a Þ. 

into Greece, under the name of Dionyſus or Bac- | 

chus, and Ifis under Ceres or Magna Mater, and 

the puniſhment and pleaſures after this life from the 

rites of ſepulture among them; Charon's wafting of 
fouls from the lake Acheruſia, in Egypt, over which 

they were wont to ſend the dead bodies. Pauſanias Pang Lac. 

tells us, that the Spartans derived the worſhip of EA. xy. 

Ceres Chthonia from Orpheus; and the Æginetæ Smd 

the worſhip of Hecate : beſides, which he inſtituted Vide Cel. 

new rites and myſteries of his own, in which the ini- Pag. 1. 

tiated were called 'Oegeurea5ai, and required a moſt 5. 9. 

ſolemn oath from all of them never to divulge them ; 

which was after obſerved in all thaſe profane myſte- 

ries, which, in imitation of theſe, were ſet up among 

the Greeks. Strabo thinks the myſteries of Orpheus Strabo, |: x. 
were in imitation of the old Cotyttian and Bendidian * *© 

myſteries among the Thracians ; but Herodotus, Herod. Eu- 

with more probability, parallels them and the Dio- . 

nyſian with the Egyptian, from which we have al- wo 
ready ſeen that Orpheus deffved his, who is con- 1 

ceived by Georgius Cedrenus, and Timotheus in 14 

Euſebius, to have lived about the time of Gideon, 

the judge of Iſrael; but there is too great confuſion 

concerning his age, to define any thing certainly 

about it. Which ariſeth moſt from the ſeveral per- 

ſons going under this name; of which, beſides this, 

were in all probability two more; the one an heroic 

poet, called by Suidas, Ciconæus, or Arcas, who Suid. in 
lived two ages before Homer; and he that goes 
under the name of Orpheus, whoſe hymns are ſtil! 

extant, but are truly aſcribed to Onomacritus the 

Athenian, by Clemens Alexandrinus, Tatianus Aſfy- 

rius, Suidas, and others, who flouriſhed in the times 

of the Piſiſtratidæ at Athens. We are like then to 

have little relief for finding out of truth in the poe- 

tic age of Greece, when the main deſign of the learn- 

ing then uſed was only to inſinuate the belief of 

5 fables 
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fables into the people, and by that to awe them into 
idolatry. | | 

If we come lower down to the ſucceeding; poets, 
we may find fables increaſing ſtill in the times of 
Homer, Heſiod, and the reſt ; which made Eratoſ- 

thenes, a perſon of great judgment and learning 
(whence he was called alter Plato, and Iivrabaos, and 

75. Bra, becauſe he carried, if not the i, yet the 
ſecond place in all kind of literature), condemn the 
ancient poetry as Yan uu N ονοοννο, a company of old 
wives tales, which were invented for nothing but to 
pleaſe filly people, and had no real learning or truth 
at all in them. For this, though he be ſharply cen- 
ſured by Strabo in his firſt book, who undertakes to 
vindicate the geography of Homer from the excep- 
tions of Eratoſthenes, yet himſelf cannot but confeſs 
that there is a very great mixture of old fables in all 
their poets, which. is, faith he, partly io delight the 
people, and parily to awe them. For the minds of men 
being always dęſirous of novelties, ſuch things do hugely 
pleaſe the natural humours of weak people; eſpecially if 
there be ſomething in them that is Yavpagov xa rrearwdt, 
very ſtrange and wonderful, it increaſeth the delight in 
hearing it; imp isi T8 polavev gintgov, Which draws them 
on to a deſire of hearing more of it. And by this means, 
ſaith he, are children firſt brought on to learning, and all 
ignorant perſons are kett in awe; nay, and the more learned 
themſelves (partly for want of reaſon and judgment, 
and partly from the remainder of thoſe impreſſions 
which theſe things made upon them when they were 
children) cannot ſhake off that former credulity which 
they had as to theſe things. By which diſcourſe of 
Strabo, though intended wholly by him in vindica- 
tion of poetic fables, it is plain and evident what 
great diflervice hath been done to truth by them, by 
reaſon they had no other records to preſerve their 
ancient hiſtory but theſe fabulous - writers. And 
therefore ſuppoſing a mixture of truth and falſehood . 
| together, 
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together, which Strabo contends for, yet what way e H Ap. 
| ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh the true from the 

falſe, when they had no other certain records ? And 

beſides, he himſelf acknowledgeth how hard a matter 

it is even for wiſe men to excuſs thoſe fabulous nar- 

rations out of their minds, which were infinuated 

into them by all the advantages which prejudice, 

cuſtom, and education, could work upon them. 
Granting then there may be ſome truth at the bot- 

tom of their fabulous narrations, 
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which may be gilded over with ſome pleaſant tales, as 39. 
himſelf compares it, yet how ſhall thoſe come to 
know that it is only gilded that never ſaw any pure 
metal, and did always believe that it was what it 
ſeemed to be? Had there been any »gr1gior, or 
touchſtone, to have differenced between the one and 

the other, there might have been ſome way for a ſe- 
paration of them ; but there being none ſuch, we 
muſt conclude that the fabulous narrations of poets, 
inſtead of making truth more pleaſant by their fic- 
tions, have ſo adulterated it, that we cannot find any 
credibility at all in their narrations of elder times, 
where the truth of the ſtory hath had no other way 

of conveyance but through their fictions. 

But though poets may be allowed their liberty for . 
repreſenting things to the greateſt advantage to the 
palates of their readers, yet we may juſtly expect, 
when men profeſs to be hiſtorical, they ſhould deliver 
us nothing but what, upon ſtricteſt examination, may 
prove undoubted truth. Yet even this were the 
Greeks far from; for Strabo himſelf confeſſeth of Strabo, I. i, 
their oldeſt hiſtorians, Kai ol Two 9 icon N pb ts 
x0} muIFoypu po „ their firſt Hiſtorians, both of perſons and 
things, were fabulous. Diodorus particularly in- 
ſtanceth in their oldeſt hiſtorians, as Cadmus Mile- 
ſus, Hecatæus, and Hellanicus ; and condemns them 


for fabulouſneſs. Strabo condemns Damaſtes Sige- 
i =, F 4 cegnſis 
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BO OE enſis for «vanity and falſehood, and wonders at Era- fy 
 _ toſthenes for making uſe of him; yet this man is of is, 
V. ©fub. great antiquity among them, and his teſtimony uſed W. 
Were by authors of good credit; as Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- in 
Hiſt, Græc. ſenſis, Plutarch, and others. Nay, Pliny profeſſeth G 
I iv. c. 5. to follow him, and ſo he doth Ariſteas Proconneſius th 
in his Arimaſpia, which may render the credit of ne 

his hiſtory very ſuſpicious ; with whom it was a fuf- Ac 

ficient ground of credibility to- any ſtory, that he ac 

found it in ſome Greek authors. Strabo reckons us 
Damaſtes with Euhemerus Meſſenius and Antipha- fu] 

nes Bergzus ; which latter was ſo noted a liar, that up 

Stephan. in from him, as Stephanus tells us, BzgyaiCc was uſed as he 
a proverb for 70 ſpeak never a word of truth. Ariſteas of 
Proconnefius lived in the time of Cyrus, and writ a rel 

hiſtory of the Arimaſpi, in three books, who ſeems ſhe 

to have been the Sir John Mandevil of Greece, from ole 

his ſtories of the Arimaſpi with one eye in their fore- lor 

heads, and their continually fighting the Gryphens the 

for gold : yet the ſtory was taken upon truſt by He- cid 
rodotus, Pliny, and many others; though the ex- mL 
perience of all who have viſited thoſe northern cli- ſee 

Strat, mates do ſufficiently refute theſe follies. Strabo - Pot 
| wg pa ſaith of this Ariſteas, that he was «vne Ying ti 715 , 80 
one inferior to none for juggling ; which cenſure was cer 
probably occaſioned by the common ſtory of him, ans 

that he could let his ſoul out of his body when he thi: 

pleaſed, and bring it again; yet this juggler did Cel- ans 

{us pitch on to confront with our blefſed Saviour, as 7 
Hierocles did on Apollonius : ſo much have thoſe not 

been to ſeek for reaſon, who have ſought to oppoſe Vo 

i the doctrine of faith. „ De 
VE + But further: What credit can we give to thoſe par 

_ hiſtorians who have ſtriven to confute each other, the 
and lay open one another's falſehood to the world ? the 

Where was there ever any ſuch diſſonancy in the ſa- firſt 

cred hiſtory of Scripture ? Doth the writer. of one not! 

book diſcover the weakneſs of another? Do not all tain 

the parts ſo exactly agree, that the moſt probable Cor 


ſuſpicion 
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ſuſpicion could ever fall into the heart of an infidel 
is, that they were all written by the ſame perſon, 
which yet the ſeries of times manifeſts to have been 
impoſſible? But now, if we look into the ancient 
Greek hiſtorians, we need no other teſtimony than 
themſelves to take away their credibility. The Ge- 
nealogies of Heſiod are corrected by Acuſilaus; 
Acuſilaus is condemned by Hellanicus; Hellanicus 
accuſed of falſehood by Ephorus, Ephorus by Timæ- 
us, Timæus by ſuch who followed him, as Joſephus 
fully ſhews. Where muſt we then fix our belief ? 
upon all in common? That is the ready way to be- 
lieve contradictions; for they condemn one another 
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CHAP. 
IV. 
— 


Joſeph. C. 
Apion. I. 1. 
c. 3. 


of falſehood. Muſt we believe one, and reject the 


reſt ? But what evidence doth that one give, why he 
ſhould be credited more than the reſt? And their 
oldeſt hiſtorians are acknowledged to be moſt fabu- 
lous (which is a moſt irrefragable argument againſt 
the Grecian hiſtory) : for our only recourſe for de- 
ciding the controverſy among the younger hiſtorians, 
muſt be to the older : and there we are further to 
ſeek than ever; for the firſt ages are confeſſed to be 
poetical, and to have no certainty of truth in them. 


So that it is impoſſible to find out any undoubted 


certainty of ancient times among the Greek hiſtori- 
ans; which will be yet more evident when we add 


this, that there are very few extant of thoſe hiſtori- 


ans, who did carry the greateſt name for antiquity. 
The higheſt antiquity of the Greek hiſtorians doth 
not much exceed the time of Cyrus and Cambyſes, as 
Voſhus hath fully demonſtrated in his learned book, 
De Hiſtoricis Græcis; and therefore I ſhall ſpare 
particular enquiries into their ſeveral ages. Only 
theſe two things will further clear the inſufficiency of 
the Greek hiſtory, as to an account of ancient times : 
firſt, that of many of theſe old hiſtorians we have 
nothing left but their mere names, without any cer- 
tainty of what they treated. Such are Siſyphus 
Cous, Corinnus, Eugeon Samius, Deiochus Pro- 
conneſius, 


! 


VII. 
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BOG@K conneſius, Eudemus Parius, Democles Phigaleus, 


Ameleſagoras Chalcedonius, Xenomedes Chius, and 
ſeveral others whoſe names are recorded by ſeveral 
writers, and liſted by Voſſius among the hiſtorians; 


but no evidence what ſubject of hiſtory was handled 


by them. Secondly, that of thoſe whoſe not only 
memories are preſerved, but ſome evidence of what 
they writ, we have nothing extant till the time of the 

Perſian war. For all that was writ before is now 
conſumed by time, and ſwallowed up in that vaſt and 
all- devouring gulph ; in which yet their heads ſtill 
appear above the waters, to tell us what once they 
informed the world of. It cannot be denied, but, if 
many of thoſe ancient hiſtories were yet remaining, 
we might probably have ſome greater light into ſome 
matters of fact in the elder times of Greece, which 
now we are wholly to ſeek for, unleſs we think to 
quench our thirſt in the muddy waters of ſome fa- 
bulous poets. For what is now become of the anti- 
quities of Ionia, and the city Miletus, written by 


Cadmus Mileſius, ſuppoſed to be the firſt writer of 


hiſtory ? Where lie the Genealogies of Acuſilaus Ar- 
givus ? Where is now extant the Hiſtory of the Gods, 
written by Pherecydes Syrius, Pythagoras's maſter 3 
or the Chronica of Archilochus, who flouriſhed about 
the 2oth Olympiad ? or thoſe of Theagenes Rhegi- 
nus? Where may we hope to meet with Pherecydes 
Lerius's Attic Antiquities, or his Catalogue of Cities 
and Nations? or Hecatzus's Deſcription of Aſia, 
and, ſome ſuppoſe, of Libya and Europe too? or 
the Originals of Nations, and Founders of Cities, 


written by Hellanicus ? How may we come by the 


Perſic, Greek, and Egyptian Hiſtory of Charon 
Lampſacenus; the Lydian Hiftory of Xanthus Ly- 
dius; the Samian Antiquities of Simmias Rhodius; 
the Corinthian Hiſtory of Eumelus Corinthius; 
Panyaſis's Antiquities of Greece; the Scythian Hil- 
tory of Anacharſis; the Phrygian of Diagoras ; the 


Chaldaic and Perſian of Democritus ; the * 
an 
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and Italian of Hippys Rheginus ; the Telchiniac c R a P. 


IV. 


Hiſtory of Teleclides ? All thele are now buried, — 


with many more, in the rubbiſh of time; and we 
have nothing but mere ſkeletons of them left, to tell 


us that once ſuch perſons were, and thought them- 


ſelves concerned to give the world ſome account of 
their being in it, Whereby may be likewiſe ſeen 


the remarkable providence of God concerning the 


ſacred hiſtory ; which, though of far greater anti- 
quity than any of theſe, hath ſurvived them all, and 
is ſtill preſerved witli us with as much purity and in- 
corruption, as a book — thrqugh ſo many hands 
was capable of. But of that in its due place. 
But yet if the Greek hiſtorians that are yet extant 
were of more undoubted credit than thoſe that are 
loſt, we might eaſily bear with our loſing ſome old 
ſtories, if we gained ſome authentic hiſtory by it, 


accompliſhed in all its parts: but even this we are 


far from in the Greek hiſtory ; for the hiſtorians 
themſelves do either confeſs their own ignorance of 
ancient times, or do moſt palpably diſcover it, which 
was the third and laſt conſideration touching the 
credibility of the Grecian hiſtory. _ That moſt grave 
and accurate hiſtorian Thucydides, than whom 
ſcarce ever any Grecian diſcovered more an impartial 
love to the truth in what he writ, doth not only con- 
tels, but largely prove the impoſſibility of an exact 
account to be given of the times preceding the Pe- 


loponneſian war, in- the entrance into his hiſtory : 


For, faith he, the matter preceding that time cannot now, 


through the length of time, be accurately diſcovered or. 


found out by us. All that he could find in the ancient 


ſtate of Greece, was a deal of confuſion, unquiet ſta- 


tions, frequent removals, continual piracies, and no 
ſettled form of commonwealth. What certain ac- 
count can be then expected of thoſe times, when a 
moſt judicious writer, even of Athens itſelf, acknow- 
ledgeth ſuch a chaos in their ancient hiſtory ? And 
Plutarch, a later author indeed, but ſcarce behind 

1 any 
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BOOK any of them, if we believe Taurus in A. Gellius, for 


IX. 


learning and prudence, dares not, we ſee, venture any 
further back than the time of Theſeus; for before 
that time, as he compares it, as geographers in their 


maps, when they have gone as far as they can, fill 


up the empty ſpace with ſome unpaſſable mountains, 
or frozen ſeas, or devouring ſands ; ſo thoſe who 
give an account of older times, are fain to infert 
regard x , ſome wonderful and tragical ſto- 
ries, which (as he ſaith) have neither any truth nor 
certainty in them. Thus we ſee thoſe who were beſt 
able to judge of the Greek antiquities, can find no 
ſure footing to ſtand on in them; and what baſis 
can we find for our faith, where they could find ſo 
little for their knowledge ? And thoſe who have been 
more daring and venturous than theſe perſons men- 
tioned, what a labyrinth have they run themſelves 
into? How many confuſions and contradictions have 
they involved themſelves in? ſometrmes writing the 
paſſages of other countries for thoſe of Greece, and 
at other times ſo confounding times, perſons, and 


places, that one might think they had only a defign 


upon the underſtandings of their readers, to make 
them play at blind-man's-buff in ſearching for the 
kings of Greece. DE | 

But as they are ſo confuſed in their own hiſtory, 
ſo they are as ignorant and fabulous when they dare 


venture over their own threſholds, and look abroad 


into other countries : we certainly owe a great part of 
the lamentable ignorance of the true original of moſt 
nations to the pitiful account the Greek authors have 
given of them ; which have had the fortune to be 
entertained in the world with ſo much eſteem and 
veneration, that it hath been thought learning enough 
to be acquainted with the account which they give 
of nations: which I doubt not hath: been the great 


reaſon ſo many fabulous relations, not only of nations, 


but perſons, and ſeveral animals never exiſting, have 


met. with ſo much entertainment from the leſs inqui- 
| | fitive 
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fitive world. The Greek writers, it is evident, took C & 8 
up things upon truſt as much as any people in the 
world did, being a very weak and inconſiderable na- 
tion at firſt ; and afterwards the knowledge they had 
was generally borrowed from other nations, which 
the wiſe men only ſuited to the temper of the Greeks, 
and ſo made it more fabulous than it was before. 
As it was certainly the great defect of the natural 
philoſophy of the Greeks (as it hath been ever ſince 
in the world) that they were ſo ready to form theo- 
rics upon ſome principles or hypotheſes which they 
only received by tradition from others, without fetch- 
ing their knowledge from the experiments of nature; 
and to theſe they ſuited all the phenomena of nature, 
and what was not ſuitable was rejected as monſtrous 
and anomalous; ſo it was in their hiſtory, wherein they 
h:d ſome fabulous hypotheſes they took for granted, 
without enquiring into the truth and certainty of 
them ; and to theſe they ſuit whatever light they 
gained, in after-times, of the ſtate of foreign nations, 
which hath made truth and antiquity wreſtle ſo much 
with the corruptions which eat into them through 
the pride and 1gnorance of the Greeks. Hence they 
have always fuited the hiſtory of other nations with 
the account they give of their own ; and where no- 
thing could ſerve out of their own hiſtory to give an 
account of the original of other nations, they (who 
were never backward at fictions) have made a founder 
of them ſuitable to their own language. The truth 
is, there is nothing in the world uſeful or beneficial 
to mankind, but they have made ſhift to find the 
author of it among themſelves. If we enquire after 
the original of agriculture, we are told of Ceres and 
Triptolemus ; if of paſturage, we are told of an Ar- 
cadian Pan; if of wine, we preſently hear of a Liber 
Pater ; if of iron inſtruments, then who but Vulcan; 
il of muſic, none like to Apollo. © If we preſs them 
then with the hiſtory of other nations, they are as 
well provided here : if we enquire an account of Eu- 
| rope, 
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BOOK rope, Aſia, or Libya - for the firſt we are told a fine 


daughter of Epaphus. 


ſtory of Cadmus's ſiſter; for the ſecond, of Prome- 
theus's mother of that name; and for the third, of a 
If we are yet ſo curious as to 
know the original of particular countries, then Ita] 

muſt find its name from a calf of Hercules; becauſe 


ra in Greek will fignify ſome ſuch thing; Sar- 


dinia and Africa muſt be from Sardos and After, two 
ſons of Hercules; but yet if theſe will not ſerve, 
Hercules ſhall not want for children to people the 
world ; for we hear of Scythes, Galatas, Lydus, ſome 
other ſons of his, that gave names to Scythia, Ly- 
dia, and Galatia ; with the ſame probability that 
Media had its name from Medea, and Spain and Lu- 
fitania from Pan and Luſus, two companions of 
Bacchus. If Perſia want a founder, they have one 
Perſeus, an Argive, ready for it, if Syria, Babylonia, 
and Arabia, want reaſons of their names, the prodi- 
gal Greeks will give Apollo three ſons, Syrus, Baby- 
lon, and Arabs, rather than they ſhall be heretical 
Acephaliſts. This vanity of theirs was univerſal, 
not confined to any place or age ; but as any nation 
or people came into their knowledge, their Gods 


. were not ſo decrepit but they might father one ſon 


more upon them, rather than any nation ſhould be 
filia populi, and want a father. Only the grave Athe- 
nians thought ſcorn to have any fafther aſſigned 
them; their only ambition was to be accounted abo- 


rigines & genuini terre, to be the eldeſt ſons of their 


teeming mother the earth, and to have been born by 
the ſame equivocal generation that mice and frogs 
are, from the impregnated ſlime of the earth. Are 
we not like to have a wonderful account of ancient 
times, from thoſe who could arrogate to themſelves 
ſo much knowledge from ſuch flender and thin ac- 


counts of the originals of people which they gave, 


and would have the world entertain, with the greateſt 
veneration, upon their naked words ? Have we not 


indeed great reaſon to hearken to thoſe who did fo 
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frequently diſcover their affection to fables, and ma- e H A Þ. 


nifeſt their ignorance whenever they venture upon 
the hiſtory of other nations? | . 
The truth is, Herodotus himſelf (whom Tully 
calls the Father of Hifory, which title he deſerves, at 
leaſt in regard of antiquity, being the oldeſt of the 
extant Greek. hiſtorians) hath ſtood in need of his 
compurgators, who yet have not been able to acquit 
him of Abulouſneſs, but have ſought to make good 
his credit by recrimination, or by making it appear 
that Herodotus did not fully believe the ſtories he 


tells, but took them upon truſt himſelf, and ſo deli- 


vers them to the world. Some impute it to the in- 
genuity of Herodotus, that he calls his books of hiſ- 
tory by the name of the Muſes, on purpoſe to tell 


his readers they muſt not look for mere hiſtory in 


him, but a mixture of ſuch relations, which, though 
not true, might yet pleaſe and entertain his readers : 
though others think they were not ſo inſcribed by 
himſelf, but the names were given to them by the 
Greeks, from the admiration his hiſtory had among 
them. However this were, this we are certain, that 
Herodotus was not firſt ſuſpected of falſehood in 
theſe latter ages of the world, but even among the 


Greeks themſelves there have been found ſome that 
would undertake to make good that charge againſt - 


him. For ſo Juidas tells us of one Ælius Harpo- 
cration, who writ a book on purpoſe to diſcover the 
falſehood of Herodotus, IIeel rb xarrivoIa rn Heods- 
72 ,n. Plutarch's books are well known of the 
ſpite or malignity of Herodotus ; but the occaſion of 
that is ſufficiently known likewiſe, becauſe Herodo- 
tus had given no very favourable character of Plu- 


X. 


tarch's country. Strabo likewiſe ſeems to accuſe Strabo, 


Herodotus much of nugacity, and mixing prodigious 
ables with his hiſtory ; but I confeſs, obſerving the 
grounds on which Plutarch infiſts againſt Herodotus, 
lam very prone to think that the ground of the great 


JI. xvii. 


p. 563+ 


pique, in ſome of the Greek writers againſt Herodo- 
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BOOK tus, was, that he told too many tales out of ſchool, it 
and had diſcovered too much of the infancy of WW orc 
Greece, and how much the Grecians borrowed of the he 

Plutarch. de Egyptian ſuperſtitions: which Plutarch expreſsly ign 
24l. p. 857. {peaks of, that Herodotus was too much led aſide, abc 
d. Xyl. Toi AiyuTTiIOY @AGGOVEIRLS e fruJoNoyias TH TEAVETETS tha 
1. X&8 &YVETATH TWY EE ZG LECWY GVGETBETOV. Although, W: 
therefore, Herodotus may not be much to blame in coſt 

the things which the Grecians moſt charge him with, wor 

yet thoſe who favour him moſt cannot excuſe his pal- Nil 

pable miſtakes in ſome things, and ignorance in No 

| Joſeph. e. others. Joſephus thinks he was deceived by the mou 
Sc in, Egyptian prieſts in things relating to the ſtate of near 
: [ſagog. I. ii. their affairs; of which Joſ. Scaliger gives many ac- Colc 
counts. Either, ſaith he, the perſons who gave him fide, 

his intelligence were ignorant themſelves, or elſe, like irue acco 

Eg yptiaus, they were cunning enough, and impoſed upon cient 
Herodotus, being a ſtranger, and unacquainted with their work, 

artifices ; or elſe he did not underſtand his interpreter, or heig] 

was deceived by him; or laſtly, Herodotus might have made 

fo much of a Grecian in him, as to adulterate the true abroz 

hiftory with ſome fables of his own ; wherefore he rather ignor 

adheres to Manetho than Herodotus as to the Egyp- parts 

Wemad tian hiſtory : who yet elſewhere (I will not ſay with Strab 
-\ what conſtancy to himſelf ) vouchſafes him this high Euro 
elogium, that he is ſcrinium originum Græcarum & Bar- Mæo- 
hararum, auctor a doctis nunquam de pouendus. till th 
xl. It cannot be denied but a great deal of very uſeful ana, a 
hiſtory may be fetched out 4 him; yet who can ex- nes m 
cuſe his ignorance, when he not only denies there 1s be on 

an ocean compaſſing the land, but condemns the rance 
H nog. l. fl. geographers for aſſerting it? Unleſs this might be correc 
c. 23- any plea for his ignorance in geography, that he had Marin 
ſo many great names beſides him guilty of the ſame: Eratoſ 
witneſs Ariſtotle's ſuſpicion that the Indies ſhould be Eudox 
Joined to Europe about the Streights, where they WM nius, : 
feigned Hercules's Pillars to be: and the Therzans inſiſt o 
ignorance where any ſuch place as Libya was, when credibi 
the Oracle bade them plant a colony there. NO are gui 
= | : Vo. 
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it not have been worth one's while to have heard the HA p. 


great noiſe the ſun uſed to make every night when 
he douſed his head in the ocean, as none of the moſt 
ignorant Greeks imagined? and to have ſeen the fun 
about Hercules's Pillars to be a hundred times bigger 
than he appeared to them, as they commonly fancied? 
Was not Alexander, think we, well tutored in his 
coſmography by his maſter Ariſtotle, when he writ 
word to his mother, he had found out the head of 


Nilus in the Eaſt Indies, as Arrian relates the ſtory ? Arrian. 


IV. 


No wonder, then, his ſoldiers ſhould miſtake the | ron 9 


mountain Paropamiſus, in the Indies, for Caucaſus, 


near Colchis, when even their learned men thought 
Colchis the utmoſt boundary of the world on that 
fide, as Hercules's Pillars on this. What a lamentable 
account then were they able to give of the moſt an- 
cient times, who were ſo ignorant of the ſtate of the 
world in their own time, when learning was in its 
height in Greece, and frequent diſcoveries daily 
made of the world, by the wars which were made 


abroad ? Fe confefſeth the Grecians were 


ignorant of a great part of Aſia, and the northern 
parts of Europe, before Alexander's expedition; and 


Strabo confeſſeth as much of the weſtern parts of S:rabo, 1, i, 


Europe, till the Roman expeditions thither. Palus 
Mzotis and Colchis, faith he, were not fully known 
till the time of Mithridates ; ; nor Hyrcania, Bactri- 
ana, and Scythia, till the Parthian wars. Eratoſthe- 
nes mentions ſome who thought the Arabian ſea to 
be only a lake. And it further argues their 1gno- 
rance in geography, that the later geographers always 
correct the errors of the elder; as Ptolemy doth 


Marinus, Eratoſthenes thoſe before him, Hipparchus 


Eratoſthenes ; and Strabo not only both them, but 
Eudoxus, Ephorus, Diczarchus, Polybius, Poſido- 
mus, and almoſt all that had writ before him. I 
inſiſt on theſe things, not that I would deſtroy the 
credibility of any human hiſtory, where the authors 
are guilty of any miſtakes (for that were to take 

. G | away 
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BOOK away the credit of all human hiſtory), but to ſnew 


I. 


how inſufficient thoſe hiſtorians are to give us a cer- 


tain account of the original of nations, who were ſo 


unacquainted with the ſtate of thoſe nations which 


they pretend to give an account of. For where there 
is wanting divine revelation (which was not pre- 


| tended by any Greek hiſtorians ; and if it had, had 


been eaſily refuted), there muſt be ſuppoſed a full 


and exact knowledge of all things pertaining to that 
- which they pretend to give an account of; and if 
they diſcover apparent defect and inſufficiency 


(which hath been largely manifeſted as to them in 
the precedent diſcourſe), we have ground to deny 
the credibility of thoſe hiſtories upon the account of 
ſuch defect and inſufficiency. So much then will 
abundantly ſuffice for the 3 good the firſt ar- 


gument againſt the credibility of profane hiſtories, as 


to the account which they give of ancient times, dit- 
ferent from the word of God. : | 
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HAN. . 
The general Uncertainty of Heathen Chronology 


I. The Want of Credibility in Heathen Hiffory further 
proved, from ihe Uncertainty and Confuſion in their 
Accounts of ancient Times. That diſcovered by the 


ucertain Form of their Tears. II. An Enquiry into 
the different Forms of the Egyptian Years ; the firſt 


both Inſtauces given in the Egyptian Hifery.. IV. Of 
the Chaldæan Accounts, and the firſt Dynaſties men- 
tioned by Beroſus, how they may be reduced to Pro- 
bability. V. Of the Egyptian Dynafties of Mane- 
tho. * of acconutins them fabulous, becauſe 
not attefied by any credible Authority, and rejected by 
the beſt Hiſtoriaus. VI. The Opinion of Scaliger and 
Voſſius, concerning their being contemporary, pro- 

pounded, VII. and rejected, with Reafons againſt it 

VIII. Of the ancient Divifion of Egypt mio Nomi 

or Provinces, and the Number of them, againſt Voſ- 

ſius and Kircher. | 


HE next thing to manifeſt how little there is 

of credibility in the account of ancient times, 
ported by the hiſtories of Heathen nations, is the 
ncertainty, confuſion, and ambiguity in the account 
bey give of thoſe times. If we ſuppoſe them not 
lefective as to their records; if yet we find the 
count given ſo perplexed, ambiguous, and con- 
led, that we can find no certainty of the meaning 
it, we have very little reaſon to entertain it with 
ny certain afſent unto it. Now this will be made 
ident by theſe things. 1. The uncertainty of 
ter chronology, whereon their whole account de- 
ends. 2. The multitude of impoſtures taken 
ſom ancient hiſtories. 3. The uncertain 1 
. = G 2 (© 


of thirty Days. III. The ſecond of four Months ; of | 
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BOOK of thoſe characters wherein their ancient hiſtories were 
— pireſerved. I begin with the great uncertainty of the 
_ Heathen chronology ; which will be manifeſted by two 
things : firſt, the uncertain form of their years: ſe- 
condly, the want of certainty of their ragarnypara, or 
certain fixed epochas, from which to derive their ac- 


Scaliger de 
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Temp. I. i. 
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count of ancient times. 
of their years. 


Firſt, the uncertain form 
This of itſelf is ſufficient to deftroy 


the credibility of their accounts of antiquity, if it be 
manifeſted that they had different forms of years in 
uſe among them, and it be uncertain to which to re- 
fer their accounts they give ; for if years be ſometime 
lunar, ſometimes ſolar, and ſometimes but of thirty 


days, ſometimes of four months, ſometimes of three 


hundred and fixty days, ſometimes three hundred 
ſixty-five, ſometimes four times three hundred fixty- 
five in their tetraeteris, ſometimes eight times in their 

octaeteris, ſometimes more, what certainty can we 
poſſibly have which of them to fix their accounts 
to? eſpecially when they only give them in general, 
and never tell us which of them they mean ; which 
may make it ſhrewdly ſuſpicious that their intent is 
only to impoſe on our underſtandings, and not to 


deal fairly and truly with us. 


We ſhall therefore ſo 


much explain the different form of their years, a 
thereby to ſhew what uncertainties we are left to by 
them: where we meddle not with their tropical and 
aſtronomical years, but chiefly thoſe which were in 
civil uſe among the ſeveral nations we ſpeak to. A 
year 1s nothing elſe but a ſyſtem of days, and is there- 
fore capable of as great variety as days are in being 
joined together: but uſually there were ſome other 
leſſer ſyſtems of days than thoſe which are called 


years, out of which the other doth reſult. 


Such is 


the imranuor, or the week which, as Joſeph Scaliger 
ſaith, was res omnibus orientis populis ab ultima uſque an- 
tiquitate uſitata, a thing in continual uſe among the Eaf : 
ern nations, though it be but of late reception into 


the parts of Europe, and no older than Chriſtianity 


among 
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among them. Among the Romans was uſed an C n. A f. 
gerate, Which was for the ſake of the nunding ; „„ 
turning every ninth day. The Mexicans, as Scali- | 
ger tells us, reckon all by a Tg:ozaidexanuegev, @ ſyſtem 
of thirteen days. Next to theſe were their months ; 
which were either lunar or ſolar. The lunar were 
cither from the moon's return to the ſame point of 
the zodiac again, called wepiod@? oranmns, which was 
leſs than twenty-eight days; but this was of no uſe 
in civil computations ; or elſe from one conjunction 
of the moon with the ſun to another, which was 
called ovvodG- , or elſe from the firſt phaſis of 
the moon, the ſecond day after its coitus, called pace 
and #Tr6xpouris oexmuns : ſome, as the Grecians, reckoned 
their lunar months from the coitus, as Scaliger proves 
out of Vitruvius : others from the phafis, as ſome 
Eaſtern nations did; as the Jews began their ob- 
ſervation of the new moons from the firſt phaſes or ap- 
pearance of her after the coitus. The ſolar months 
were either natural, ſuch as were defined by the ſun's 
paſſage from one ſign of the zodiac to another, or 
civil, whereby the months were equally divided into 
thirty days a-piece, as in the Grecian and Egyptian 
year, ; | | 
Having thus far ſeen of what the year conſiſts, we II.! 
now proceed to ſhew that the ancient nations did 

not obſerve one conſtant certain form of year among 

them, but had ſeveral in uſe ; to which their accounts 

may be referred. And becauſe the Egyptians are 

ſuppoſed to have been beſt ſkilled as to the form of 

the year, according to that of Macrobius, auni certus waerob. 
modus apud ſolos ſemper Eg yptios fuit, we ſhall parti- Saturn. I. ft 
cularly demonſtrate the variety of years in uſe among 
them ; by which we ſhall ſee what great uncertainty 

there 1s 1n their accounts-of their dynaſties. For, 

hiſt, it is evident that the time of thirty days was, 

among the ancient Egyptians, accounted a year ; for 

hich we have the teſtimony of Plutarch in Numa. 

Ani. d panvictios iv 6 Wmicuroc, era reręaunvos, the 
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Eg yptians had at firſt a year confifting of one month, and 


after of four. So Varro in Lactantius gives an ac. 


count of the great age of ſome men in ancient times, 
who are ſuppoſed to have lived a thouſand years; 
Ait enim apud Eg yptios pro annis menſes haberi, ut non 


ſolis per 12 figna circuitus faciat annum, ſed Iuna que 
orbem tum ſigniferum 30 dierum ſpatio iliuſtrat. It 


is then evident that this year of thirty days was in 
uſe among the Egyptians ; the only ſcruple is, whe- 
ther it was uſed in their ſacred accounts or no; and 


that it was, we have a pregnant. teſtimony in Plu- 


tarch in the fore-cited place. Speaking of the Egyp- 
tians great pretence to antiquity, he gives this ac- 
count of it, x apnyavey tru th TH; YEvErAOYIns 
KATAPEROUT IV, d Tt ON rng panvas tis r aellpuoy TEItutv, 
They reckon an infinite number of years in their accounts, 
becauſe they reckon their months inſtead of years. | 

According to this computation, it will be no dif- 
ficult matter to reduce the vaſt accounts of the 
Egyptian antiquity to ſome proportion, and to ee. 
concile their exorbitant dynaſties with ſobriety and 
truth, eſpecially as to the account given of them by 
Diodorus Siculus ; for ſo Diodorus gives in their 
accounts, that the gods and heroes reigned in Egypt 
for the ſpace of near 18,000 years; and the laſt of 
them was Orus, the ſon of Iſis. From the reign of 
men in Egypt he reckons about 9500 years to the 
time (if we admit of Jacob Cappellus's correction of 
TET&Xooiuy for Teraxioxiner, In Diodorus) of his en- 
trance into Egypt, which was in the 180th Olympiad. 
Now as the aforeſaid learned author obſerves, Dio- 
dorus came into Egypt A. M. 3940, V. C. 694; the 
mortal men then had reigned in Egypt 9 5oo years, 
which, taking 1t for theſe lunar years of thirty days, 


makes of Julian years 780; the heroes and gods 


18,000 months, that is of Julian years 1478. From 
theſe two ſums together are gathered 2258 years, 
which, being deducted from the year of the world 
3940, falls in the year of the world 1682; ren 

whic 


\ 
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which time Miſraim, who was the great hiſtorical c H a e, 


Oſiris of Egypt (fo called by a light variation of his 
former name) might be well ſuppoſed to be born ; 
for that was in the year of Noah 630; and ſo Orus 
might be born, who was the ſon of Oſiris, about the 

ear of the world 1778; between whoſe time and 
Alexander the Great's conqueſt of Egypt, the Egyp- 
tians, as the ſame Diodorus tells us, reckon little leſs 


than 23,000 years. Now according to this compu- 


tation, of 30 days for a year, we may reconcile this 
to truth too; for from 1778 to 3667 of the world, 
which falls upon the 417th year of Nabonaſlar, there 


is an interval of 1889 years, which makes of theſe 
lunar years of 30 days, faith Cappellus, 22,996 and 


15 days; which comes very near, if not altogether, 
up to the Egyptian computation. So when the 
Egyptians, according to Diodorus, make no leſs than 
10,000 years diſtance between their Hercules and 
Hercules Bœotius, the ſon of Alcmena, it muſt be 


_ underſtood of theſe lunar years; for granting what 


the Egyptians ſay, that Hercules Bœotius lived but 
one generation before the Trojan war, and ſo his 
time to fall out about 2783, reckoning now back- 
ward from thence, and deducting from that year of 
the world 10,000 months of 30 days, or Julian years 
831 and 130 days, the time of the Egyptian Her- 
cules will fall about the firſt year of the world 1962 ; 
about which time we may well ſuppoſe him to live 
or die. And according to this computation we are 
to underſtand what the Egyptians told Herodotus, 
that, from their firſt king or prieſt of Vulcan, till 
the time of Sethos (in whoſe time Sennacherib at- 


tempted the conqueſt of Egypt), there had been 


paſſed 341 generations, and as many kings and high- 
prieſts, and 11, 340 years, reckoning three genera- 


tions to make up a century. But now, if we under- 


ſtand this prodigious computation according to this 


37 


V. 
— 


form of years, we may ſuſpect the Egyptians of an 


intention to deceive Herodotus and the credulous 


4 | Greeks, 
Fa 
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BOOK Greeks, but yet not impeach them of direct falſe. WW pu 
* hood, it being thus reconcileable to truth: for ac- fay 

| cording to this account 100 years make 3000 days, cu 
and a generation 1000; ſo many days the kings or der 

prieſts of Vulcan may be allowed to reign ; ſo 340 tha 
generations, of 1000 days a-piece, make up 340,000 of 

days; to which, if we add the 200 days which Se- inte 

thos had now reigned upon Sennacherib's invaſion, 630 

we have 340, 200 days, which makes up of theſe. WW trac 

1 years, of 30 days a- piece, 11, 340, which is the num- plai 
Copel ber aſſigned by Herodotus. Jacobus Cappellus give 
& Exot. thinks the epocha from whence theſe years are to be true 
A.M. reckoned, is from A. M. 2350, when Mephres be- yea 
zan gan to reign in Egypt; from whence if we number taki 
theſe 340,200 days, or 11,340 monthly years, which lian 


make up of Julian years 931 and 152 days, the of t 
number falls A. M. 3282; about which time in WW bylc 
probability Sennacherib invaded Egypt. Thus we abo! 


ſee, by making uſe of thoſe lunar years, that it is fron 
poſſible to reconcile ſome of the Egyptian extrava- of tl 

gant accounts to ſome probability and confiſtency wha 

with truth : but however we owe very little thanks king 

to the Egyptians for it, who deliver theſe things in of 30 

groſs, without telling us which years they mean, and to t 
thereby evidence their intent to deceive all who have fimp 

_ 10 little wit as to be deceived by them. e tic n 

III. The next kind and form of the Egyptian year, the! 
was that which conſiſted of four equal months, prop 
amounting to 120 days: the uſe of this kind of time 

year among them is atteſted by Plutarch in the fore- of P 

2 62 . i. cited place, and by Diodorus, who gives an account it m1 
Solln. Poly. Of this kind of year among the Egyptians. Solinus moni 
big. e. 3. ſeems to mention this as the only year in requeſt years 
Anguft.de among the Egyptians : and ſo St. Auguſtin, perbi- rema 
L £06,  bentur Eg yptii quondam tam breves aunos habuiſſe ut qua- Prot! 
ternis menſibus finirentur. This renders then the Egyp- the t 

tian accounts yet more uncertain, and only leaves us il Ne 

to gueſs, with the greateſt probability of reaſon, prob; 

what form of year was meant by them in their com- whicl 


putations. 
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putations. So when Diodorus ſpeaks ſo much in CHAP. 
favour of the old Egyptian kings and laws, and pro- 
duceth this from the Egyptian prieſts as the beſt evi- Dioa l. i, 
dence of the excellent temper of their 8 

that they had kings of their own nation for the ſpace 

of 4700 years, till the time of Cambyſes“ inroad 

into Egypt, which was in the third year of the 


62d Olympaad. / ow beſides the apparent con- 


tradition of theſe/ accounts to the other already ex- 
plained, if we take them in groſs, as the Egyptians 
give them, it is evident this can be no otherwiſe 
true, than by taking theſe accounts in that form of 
years now mentioned by us. For theſe 4700 years, 
taking them for 120 days a-piece, make up of Ju- 
lian years 1544; which being deducted from the year 
of the world 3475, which was the time when Cam- 
byſes invaded Egypt, the remainder is A. M. 1931 ; 
about which time we may fix the death of Orus, 
from whom their proper kings commenced. And 2 
of theſe years, Voſſius tells us, we are to underſtand vogue de i 
what they report of the long lives of their ancient 1." 1 =_ | 
kings, when they attribute to each of them the ſpace * 
of 300 years: as when they attribute 1000 and more 
to their oldeſt kings, we are to underſtand them of 
ſimple lunar years of 30 days, by which theſe gigan- 
tic meaſures of the term of their lives may, without 
the help of Procruſtes, be cut ſhort, according to the 
proportion of men's ordinary age in thoſg eldeſt 
times. So when Diodorus reckons from the death 
of Proteus to his own time, A. M. 394, 3400 years, 
it muſt be underſtood of theſe years of four equal 
months; for ſo thoſe 3400 years make up of Julian 
years 1117; which being deduced from 3940, the 
remainder 1s 2823, about which year of the world 
Proteus may be ſuppoſed to live ; which was about 
the time of the Judges in Iſrael. 
Neither was this only the Egyptians way, but in rv. 
probability the ancient Chaldzans obſerved the ſame; _ 


which may be a ground likewiſe of thoſe unmeaſur- 
| | able 
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able accounts among them in their firſt Dynaſties, 
as is evident in the Fragments of Abydenus and 
Apollodorus out of Beroſus, where the times of their 
firſt kings are reckoned not by years, but Tao, Neigos, 
and Togo; now according to them every Tae con- 
tained 3600 years, Nee 600, Eco 60. Now who 
can imagine that Alorus, and the ten kings from him 
to Xiſuthrus, ſhould reign 120 Sari, as their compu- 
tation is; which, reckoning for every Saros 3600 
years, makes up 432,000 years? A very fair ſum for 
the Chaldæan Dynaſties before the time of Xiſuthrus, 
by whom in probability Noah was by them under- 
ſtood. There have been only two ways thought on 
of dealing with theſe computations; either rejecting 
them as wholly fabulous, and founded on no evi- 
dence or records of hiſtory, as we have ſeen already; 


only they might retain (being ſo near the place of 


the ſettlement of Noah and his poſterity after the 
flood) the memory not only of the flood (of which 
it is evident they had ſeveral remainders preſerved in 
their traditions), but likewiſe of the ages of men pre- 
ceding the flood, wherein they were right, reckoning 
from Alorus the Firſt to X1ſuthrus, 1. e. from Adam 
to Noah, ten generations; but as to the names of 
thoſe ten perſons, and the times they lived in, being 
wholly ignorant through the unfaithfulneſs of tradi- 
tion, they tœok their liberty not only of coining 
names, but of ſetting what age to them they pleaſed 
themſelves. And to this purpoſe Scaliger obſerves 
that ſome of their firſt kings are reckoned before the 
flood, which, ſaith he, is denied by Georgius Syn- 
cellus without any ſhew of reaſon. Thus far then 
we may admit of the Chaldzan Dynaſties as to ſome 


part of the tradition, but rejecting their names and 


computations as fabulous. The other way of ex- 


plaining theſe Dynaſties, is by the ſeveral ways of 
computation among them : for the learned monks, 
Panodorus and Amanus, underſtand thoſe vaſt ſums, 


not of years, but days, and ſo make a Saros to con- 
tain 
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tain 120 months of thirty days a- piece; which, faith 
Scaliger, make ten Chaldee years, and a Nirus twenty 
equal months, and a Soſos two: according to which 
computation the 100 Sari make but 1200 years. But 
this computation of theirs is rejected by Georgius 
Syncellus, becauſe he ſuppoſeth Euſebius ſo well 
verſed in theſe things, that he would never have ſet 
them down for years, if the Chaldæans had not un- 
derſtood them ſo, and therefore he would not trouble 
himſelf in reducing fables to true hiſtory, as he ex- 
preſſeth it: whoſe words are at large produced by 
Scaliger in the fore- cited place. And it will appear 


more neceſſary to reject thoſe Chaldæan computa- 


tions, if we take the ſums of their years in the ſenſe 


gr 
CHAP- 


which Salmaſius gives of them in the preface to his 


book De Annis Clmatericis (from whom Pyrerms, 
the author of the Preadamites, hath borrowed moſt 
of his arguments as to theſe — According to 
him, then, every Lage contained no leſs than 6009 
years, as the Toman, among the Perſians, contained 
10,000 : but becauſe that learned man hath only 
given us his reperi ſcriptum, without any certain foun- 
dation for ſo large an account of thoſe ſums, we ſhall 
take them in as favourable a ſenſe as we can. In 
order to which, a very learned man of our own hath 
found a third interpretation of the Lag, in the 
Chaldee accounts, from a correction of Suidas, by 
the MS. in the Vatican library ; according to which 
he thus reads the words, Oi yaze px' o#g0; To0vciv ivicurzs 
BGS xare Thy Kandaity nov,” elmeg - gos Tots Hs 
Yenviexav , os YivouTai 1h Eurol xai pnves ig: And 
fo the ſenſe, ſaith he, is clear; Laęœe, according to, the 
Chaldee account, comprehends 222 months, which come to 
eighteen years and fix months; therefore 120 Ldgoi make 
2220 years; and therefore (he adds) for Go, I read, 
leaving out the laſt G, Box'. Now according to this 
ſenſe of 120 Sart to comprehend the ſum of 2220 
years, 1t will be no difficult matter to reduce the frag- 


ment of Beroſus, concerning the ten kings before the 
| 1 flood, 
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flood, reigning 120 Sari, to ſome degree of probabi- 


lity. As to which 1 ſhall only ſuppoſe theſe two 
things : Firſt, that the ancient Chaldzans had pre- 
ſerved among them ſome tradition of the number of 
the chief perſons before the flood; for we find them 


exactly agreeing with the Scriptures as to the num- 


ber, though — as to the names of them, which 


may be ſeen in the fragments of Africanus, preſerved 


in Euſebius's Greek Chronica. Secondly, that Bero- 
{us, from whom Apollodorus and Alexander Poly- 
hiſtor deliver theſe computations, might, as to the 
account of the times of thoſe perſons, follow the 
tranſlation of the Septuagint. For I have already 
made it evident that Beroſus did not publiſh His 
hiſtory till after the Septuagint was abroad : now ac- 
cording to the computation of the Septuagint of the 


ages before the flood, theſe 120 Sari of the ten kings 


will not much diſagree from it: for theſe make 2220 
years of theſe ten perſons, and the Septuagint in all 
make 2242; ſo that if inſtead of gen in Suidas, we 


only read it Bopſs', we have the exact computation of 
the Septuagint in theſe 120 Sari: but of this let the 


learned judge. 


Me nov come to the Egyptian Dynaſties of Ma- 
netho, as to which, I doubt, we nfuſt be fain to take 


the ſame courſe that Euſebius did with the Chal- 


dean, un cupubibatuv ro oe Th dne, not 10 trouble 


ourſelves overmuch in any to reconcile fables to truth. 


Great pains is taken by ſome very learned men to 


reduce the diſorderly Dynaſties of Manetho to fome 


probable account; but I muſt confeſs, upon an im- 
partial examination of them, that I think they have 


ſtriven, if not to make an Ethiopian white, yet an 
Egyptian to ſpeak truth concerning his own country ; 


which are almoſt of an equal impoſſibility. Joſeph 


Scaliger, who firſt in this latter age of the world pro- 


duced them into the light out of Georgius Syncellus, 


hath a more favourable opinion of them, than of 


the Egyptian hiſtory of Herodotus, Diodorùs, and 


others; 


* 
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others; but upon what account I cannot imagine. C H A P. 


1s it becauſe four Dynaſties, according to his own : 


computation, exceed the creation of the world' ac- 
cording to the true account? for which he is fain to 
make uſe of his tempus prolepticum and Julian period, 
which reacheth 764 years beyond the age of the 
world, and was invented by him from the multipli- 


cation of the great cycle into the indiction, i. e. of 532 


into 15. Or is it becauſe, forſooth, Manetho hath 
digeſted all into better order, and reckoned up the 
ſeveral Dynaſties which lay confuſed in other au- 
thors? But this only ſhews him a more cunning im- 
poſtor, who ſaw the former accounts, given by 
others, would not ſerve the turn, and therefore pre- 
tends to more exactneſs and diligence, that he might 
more eaſily deceive his readers. But ſetting aſide 
thoſe things which have been ſaid already concerning 
. Manetho, I have theſe things which make me reject 


his Dynaſties as fabulous: Firſt, the vaſt difference 


between Manetho's accounts, and all others who 
have written the Egyptian hiſtory, in the order and 


V. 
— 


names of Dynaſties. Where do we ever read of the 


ſeveral Dynaſties of the Thinites, Memphites, _ 


Dioſpolitans, and many others, but in himſelf ? Tt 


is very ſtrange that neither Herodotus, nor Eratoſ- 
thenes, nor Diodorus, who have all written a ſucceſ- 
ſion of the Egyptian kings, ſhould neither by their 

own induſtry, nor by all the intereſt they had in 
Egypt, get any knowledge of theſe methodically di- 
geſted Dynaſties. Beſides, had there been any hiſto- 
rical certainty in theſe Dynaſties of Manetho, whence 
comes " to paſs that they ſhould be ſo filently paſſed 


over by 'thoſe who were Egyptian prieſts themſelves, 


and undertook to write the hiſtory of Egypt ? Such 
were Chæremon, who was an Tegoyeappares a ſacred 
ſcribe, and Ptolemæus Mendeſius, who was an Egyp- 


tian prieſt, as Euſebius tells us, and comprehended - 


the hiſtory of Egypt in three books. Now had this 


hiſtory been fo authentical as is pretended, whence 
5 come 


Kircher. 
Oed. Egyp. 
to. i. ſynt. i. 
C. 9— 'S 
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come ſo many and great contradictions between 


them? inſomuch that Joſephus ſaith, If that which 


they report were true, it were impoſſi 2 they ſhould fo 
— differ ; but they labour in the invention of lies, and 


eile neither agreeably to the truth, nor to one another. 


So that it is next to a miracle almoſt to ſee how pro- 
digiouſly fond of theſe Dynaſties Kircher is, and 
what pains he hath taken to no purpoſe about them; 


Scio multos eſſe, faith he, qui hujuſmodi Dynaſtias meras 


ungas & commenta putant. Very true: but why is not 
he of the ſame mind too? He confeſſeth himſelf to 


have been ſo once; but fince he hath converſed 


more with the Oriental traditions, he hath found 
them not to be ſo fabulous as many make them. It 
ſeems, then, the is of the Egyptian Dynaſties, as 
well before the flood as after, mult lie in this Orien- 


tal tradition; a _ which ſome, to ſhew their 


reat {kill in thoſe E ern languages, are grown ve 
Dad of. But as far as I can yet ee; they {ail to 
Ophir, not for gold, but peacocks: and the next le- 


gend the world hath, ſhould be called Legenda Ori- 


entalis. For can any thing be more irrational, ab- 
ſurd, and fabulous, than thoſe Arabic traditions 
which that author ſcrapes as much for, as Eſop's 
cock did on the dunghill? But there is no jewel to 
be found among them, unleſs we ſhould take thoſe 
fifteen hard names of men for ſuch, which by the 


Arabic writers are ſaid to have eee, each other 


in Egypt before the flood, viz. Nacraus, Nathras, 
Meſram, Henoah, Arjak, H Huſal, Tatraſan, 
Sarkak, Schaluk, Surith (who they ſay built the py- 


ramids), Hugith, Manaus, Aphrus, Malinus, Abn 


Ama Pharaun, in whoſe time they ſay the flood 
came. But ſhould we be ſo little ded by rea- 
ſon as to grant all this, what advantage will this be to 
Manetho, who ſpeaks not of kings, but whole Dy- 


naſties? So that it ſtill appears theſe Dynaſties are 


fabulous, not being atteſted by any credible wit- 


neſſes. 
Manetho, 


Secondly, All thoſe who profeſs to follow 
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Manetho, differ ſtrangely from one another; as Jo- 
ſephus, Africanus, Euſebius, George the Syncellus of 
the patriarch Taraſius: and Scaliger, who hath taken 
ſo much pains in digeſting of them, yet he is con- 
demned by others ſince; and Iſaac Voſſius gives a 
particular caution to his reader, in his Dynaſtiis com- 
* pingendis nequaqram eſſe pm ordinem & calculum 
Scaligeri. What ſhould 

ſity, but that they thought them not ſo authentic, 
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e the reaſon of this diver- 


but they might cut off, alter, and tranſpoſe, as they 


ſaw occaſion ? which is moſt plain and evident in 
Euſebius, who makes no difficulty of cutting off one 
whole Dynaſty, and dividing another into two, only 
to reconcile the diſtance between Thuoris, the Egyp- 
tian king, and Teutamus, the Aſſyrian emperor, and 
the deſtruction of Troy ; and therefore leaves out 
four Aſſyrian kings, and a whole Dynaſty of the 
Egyptians, to make a ſynchroniſm between thoſe 
three. 45 2 

But yet there hath been ſomething very fairly of- 
fered to the world to clear the truth, if not Manetho, 


VI, 


in order to his Dynaſties, viz. that the ſubtle Egyp- 
tian, to enhance the antiquity of his own country, 


did take implicit years for ſolid, and place thoſe in 
a ſucceſſion which were contemporary one with ano- 
ther. This indeed is a very compendious way to 
advance a great ſum of years with a very little charge : 
wherein he hath done, ſaith Cappellus, as if a Spa- 


Cappell. 
iſt. Sacre 


niard in the Indies ſhould glory of the antiquity of TR 
the Dynaſties of Spain, and ſhould attribute to the 4. M. 3364. 


earls of Barcelona 337 years, to the kings of Arragon 
498, to the kings of Portugal 418, to the kings of 
Leon 545, of Caſtile 800 years; and yet all theſe 
Dynaſties riſe from the year of our Lord 717, when 
the Saracens firſt entered Spain. There are very 
few nations but will go near to vie antiquity with 
the Egyptians, if they may thus be allowed to reckon 
ſucceſſively all thoſe petty royalties which anciently 


were in moſt nations; as might be particularly in- 
e ſtanced 
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ſtanced in moſt great empires, that they gradual 
riſe from the ſubduing and incorporating of thoſe 
petty royalties into which the feveral nations were 
cantonized before. And there ſeems to be very 
ſtrong ground of ſuſpicion that ſome ſuch thing was 
deſigned by Manetho, from the 42d Dynaſty, which 
1s of the Dioſpolitan Thebans ; for this Dynaſty is 
{aid to begin from the tenth year of the 1 5th Dynaſty 


of the Phoenician paſtors in the time of Saites : now, 


which is moſt obſervable, he that begins this Dy- 
naſty is of the very ſame name with him who begins 
the very firſt Dynaſty of Manetho, who 1s Menes, 
and ſo likewiſe his ſon Athothis 1s the ſame in both, 
which hath made many think, becauſe Menes is 
reckoned firſt not only in both theſe, but in Diodo- 


.rus, Eratoſthenes, and others, that this Menes was 
he who firſt began the Kingdom of Egypt, after 


whofe time it was divided into ſeveral Dynaſties: 
which makes Scaliger ſay, Ila vetuſtiſſima regna fue- 
runt inſtar latrociniorum; ubi vis, non lex aut ſuccelſſio 


aul ſuffragia populi reges in ſolio regni collocabant. This 


opinion of the co-exiſtence of theſe Dynafties is 
much embraced by Voſſius, both father and ſon; 
and by the father made uſe of to juſtify Scaliger from 
calumniators, who made as though Scaliger did in 
effect overthrow the authority of the Scriptures, by 


mentioning with ſome applauſe the Dynaſties of 


Manetho. 
But to this opinion, how plauſible ſoever it ſeems, 


I offer theſe exceptions. Firſt, As to that Menes 
who is ſuppoſed to be the firſt founder of the Egyp- 
tian kingdom, after whoſe death it is ſuppoſed that 
Egypt was divided into all theſe Dynafties, I de- 
mand who this Menes was: Was he the ſame with 
him whom the Scripture calls Miſraim, who was the 
firſt planter of Egypt? This is not probable ; for in 
all probability his name muſt be ſought among the 
Gods, and not the mortals that reigned. If we fup- 
poſe him to be apy other after him, it will be hard 

| | giving 
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giving an account how he came to have the whole © H A p. 
power of Egypt in his hands, and fo ſoon after him it 
ſhould be divided: for kingdoms are oft-times made 
up of thoſe petty royalties before ; but it will be 
very hard finding inſtances of one perſon's enjoying 
the whole power, and ſo many Dynaſties to ariſe 
after his deceaſe, and to continue coexiſtent in peace 
and full power ſo long as theſe ſeveral Dynaſties are 
ſuppoſed to do. Beſides, is it not very ſtrange that 
no hiſtorian ſhould mention ſuch a former diſtribu- 
tion of ſeveral principalities ſo anciently in Egypt ? 
But that which to me utterly overthrows the coex- 
iſtence of theſe Dynaſties in Egypt, is, by comparing 
with them what we find in Scripture of greateſt anti- 
quity concerning the kingdom of Egypt ; which I 
cannot but wonder that none of thoſe learned men 
ſhould take notice of. When the Egyptian king- 
dom was firſt founded, it is not here a place to en- 
quire ; but it is evident that, in Abraham's time, 
there was a Pharaoh, king of Egypt (whom Arch- 
biſhop Uſher thinks to have been Apophis); not 
Abimelech, the firſt king of Egypt, as Conſtantinus Gen. xii. 
Manaſſes reports in his Annals (by a ridiculous miſ- 
take of the king of Gerar for the king of Egypt). 
This Pharaoh was then certainly king of all the land 
of Egypt, which {till in Scripture is called the Land 
of Miſraim, from the firſt planter of it: and this 
was of very great antiquity ; and therefore Funccius 
(though 1mprobably) thinks this Pharaoh to have 
been Ofiris; and Rivet thinks Miſraim might have 
been alive till that time. Here then we find no Dy- 
naſties coexiſting, but one kingdom under one king. 
If we deſcend ſomewhat lower, to the times of Ja- 
cob and Joſeph, the evidence is ſo undoubted of 
Egypt's being an entire kingdom under one king, 
that he may have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect the eyes either 
of his body or his mind that diſtruſts it. For what | 
more evident than that Pharaoh, who preferred Jo- | 
leph, was king of all the land of Egypt?! Were not the 1 
ei = - ſeven 1 
1 
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BOOK ſeven years of famine over all the land of E 7 ypt ? Gen. 


.li. 55. Was not Joſeph ſet by Pharaoh over all the land 
of Egypt? Gen. xli. 41, 43, 45. And did not Joſepb 
go over all the land of Egypt to gather corn? Gen. xli, 


46. Nay, did he not buy all the land of Eg ypt for Pha- 


.raok 9 Gen. xlvii. 20. Can there poſſibly be given 
any fuller evidences of an entire kingdom than theſe 
are, that Egypt was ſuch then ? Afterwards we read 
of one king after another in Egypt for the ſpace of 
nigh two hundred years, during the children of I- 
rael's ſlavery in Egypt ; and was not he, think we, 
king over all Egypt, in whoſe time the children of 
Iſrael went out thence ? And in all the following hiſ- 
tory of Scripture, 1s there not mention made of Egypt 
ſtill as an entire kingdom, and of one king over it? 
Where then is there any place for theſe contemporary 
Dynaſties in Egypt ? Nowhere, that I know of, but 

in the fancies of ſome learned men. 

VIIL Indeed there is one place that ſeems to give ſome 
countenance to this opinion; but it is in far later 
times than the firſt Dynaſties of Manetho are ſup- 
poſed to be in, which is in Iſai. xix. 2. where God 


ſaith, He would ſet the Eg yptians againſt the Eg yptians, © 


and they ſhall fight every one againſt his brother, city 
againſt city, and kingdom againſt kingdom. Where it 
ſeems that there were ſeveral kingdoms then exiſtent 


among the Egyptians ; but the Septuagint very well 


renders it , tm vouey, Now vopuos among the Egyp- 
tians, as Epiphanius and others tell us, notes 2 d 
Nh re Aro rei the precincts of EVEry great 
city, ſuch as our counties are; and therefore Pliny 
renders voyor by præfecturæ. Theſe were the ſeveral 
provinces of Egypt, of which there were thirty-ſix in 
Egypt, ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, the other fix- 
teen in the midland parts; ſo that by kingdom 
againſt kingdom, no more is meant than one province 
being ſet againſt another. Iſaac Voſſius thinks the 
number of the ancient Nomi was: twelve, and that 


over every one of theſe was a peculiar king ; and cr 
= | this 


5 


 Manetho, ſetting aſide the Dynaſties of the Perſians, 


have it, that of the three ſeveral parts of Egypt, 
each might have for ſome myſtical ſignification its 


peculiar God it worſhipped, and a particular palace 


ORIGOINES SACKA.- -- - 
this number may be gathered from the Dynaſties of c H a Þ- 


Ethiopians, and Phoenicians, viz. the Thinites, 
Memphites, Elephantines, Heracleopolitans, Dioſpo- 
litan Thebans, the Leſſer Dioſpolitans, Xoites, Ta- 
nites, Bubaſtites, Saites, Mendeſians, and Sebennytes; 
and ſo that Egypt was anciently a Dodecarchy, as 
England in the Saxons time was a Heptarchy. But 
as it already appears there could be anciently no ſuch 
Dodecarchy in Egypt, ſo it is likewiſe evident that 
this diſtribution of Egypt into Nomi is a later 
thing; and by moſt writers is attributed to Seſooſis 


or Seſoſtris, whom Joſephus ſuppoſed to be Seſac, Vide Boch. 
king of Egypt, contemporary with Rehoboam. In- 15,5 — 
deed if we believe Gelaldinus, the Arabic hiſtorian, . 
cited by Kircher, the moſt ancient diſtribution of — 3 
Egypt was into four parts. Miſraim held one part Stag. 1. 

to himſelf, and gave his ſon Copt another; Eſmun a 

third, and Atrib a fourth part; which diviſion the 

ſame author affirms to have continued till the time 

of Joſeph, who made a new diſtribution of the 

whole land: after him Seſoſtris divided the whole 


into thirty ſeveral Nomi; ſo Kircher will needs 


ten Nomi; of which every one had its diſtinct and 


in the Labyrinth, and a peculiar Sanhedrin, or court of 
juſtice, belonging to it. But it evidently appears by 
that vain-glorious Oedipus, that it is a far eaſier 
matter to make new myſteries than to interpret old 
ones ; which as it might be eaſily diſcovered in the 
main foundations whereon that ſtructure ſtands, ſo 
we have ſome evidence of 1t in our firſt entrance into 
it, in this part of the Chorography of Egypt. For 
from whence had he this exact diviſion of Egypt into l 
thirty Nomi; ten of which belonged to the Upper 'Y 
Egypt, or Thebais, ten to Delta, or the Lower 
Egypt, and the ten remaining to the midland coun- 
H 2 EE. 
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try? Hath he this from Ptole y, whoſe ſcheme of 
the ſeveral Nomi he publiſheth No; Ptolemy and 
Pliny, by his own confeſſion afterwards, add many 
other to theſe, as Omphile, Phanturites, Tanites, 
Phatnites, Neut, Heptanomos, &c. Hath he it 
from Strabo, whoſe authority he cites for it? No 
ſuch matter; for Strabo ſaith expreſsly, that Thebais 
had ten Nomi, Delta ten, and the midland fixteen ; 
only fome are of opinion, faith he, that there were 
as many Nomi as palaces in the Labyrinth, which 
were toward thirty ; but yet the number is uncertain 
ſtill, We ſee by this how ominous it is for an Oedi- 
pus to ſtumble at the threſhold, and how eaſy a 
matter it is to interpret myſteries, if we may have 
the making of them. Woe ſee then no evidence at 
all for thele contemporary Dynaſties of Manetho; 
which yet if we ſhould grant, would be a further ar- 


gument of the uncertainty of Heathen chronology, 
when among them implicit years are given out to the 


world for fold ; ſo that which way ſoever Manetho's 
Dynaſties be taken, they will prove the thing in hand, 
whether we ſuppoſe them at leaſt moſt part fabulous, 
or ſhould grant he had taken thoſe in ſucceſſion to 
each other which were coexiſtent with one another. 
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. 
The uncertain Epochas of Heathen Chronology. 


I. Au Account of the Defect of Chronology in the eldeſt 
Times. Of the ſolar Year among the Eg yptians ; the 
Original of the Epacts; the Antiquity of Intercalation 
among them. Of the ſeveral Canicular Tears; the 
Difference between Scaliger and Petavins conſidered, 
The certain Epochas of the Egyptian Hiſtory no older 

than Nabonaſſar. II. Of the Grecian Accounts. The 
Fabulouſneſs of the heroical Age of Greece. III. Of 
the ancient Grecian Kingdoms, The Beginning of the 
Olympiads. TV. The uncertain Origins of the Weſt- 
ern Nations. Of the Latin Dynaſties, The different 
Palilia of Rome. The uncertain Reckoning ab Urbe 
condita. V. Of Impoſtures as to ancient Hiſtories. 
Of Annius, VI. Inghiramius, and others. VII. Of 
the Characters uſed by Heathen Prieffs. VIII. No 


ſacred Characters among the Fews. IX. The Parti- 


ality and Inconſiſteucy of Heathen Hiftories with each 
other, From all which the Want of Credibility in 
them as lo an Account of ancient Times is clearly de- 
 monſtrated. 


Y 


HE next thing to evidence the uncertainty of HAP. 


the Heathen chronology, is the want of certain 


Parapegmata, or ſome fixed periods of time, accord- 
ing to which the account of times muſt be made. 
For if there be no certain Epochas by which to reckon 
the ſucceſſion of ages, the diſtance of intervals, and 


all intervening accidents, we muſt of neceſſity fluc- 


tuate in continual uncertainties, and have no ſure 
foundation to bottom any account of ancient times 
upon. The great reaſon of this defect is the little 
care which thoſe who lived in the eldeſt times had to 
preſerve the memory of any ancient tradition among 

1 themſelves, 


VI. 


I. 
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themſelves, or to convey it to poſterity in ſuch a way 
as might be leaſt liable to impoſture. Of all kinds 
of learning, Chronology was the moſt rude in eldeſt 
times; and yet that is well called by Scaliger, he 
life and ſoul of hiſtory, without which hiſtory is but a 
confuſed lump, a mere mola, an indigeſted piece of 
fleſh, without life or form. The ancient accounts 
of the world were merely from year to year; and 
that with abundance of obſcurity, uncertainty, and 
variety: ſometimes going by the courſe of the 
moon; and therein they were as mutable as the 
moon herſelf how to conform the year regularly to 
her motion; and it was yet greater difficulty to re- 
gulate it by the courſe of the ſun, and to make the 
accounts of the ſun and moon meet. There was fo 
much perplexity and confuſion about the ordering of 


a ſingle year, and fo long in moſt nations before they 
could bring it into any order, that we are not to ex- 


O 


pect any fixed periods by which to find out the ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages among them. Among the Egyp- 
tians, who are ſuppoſed moſt ſkilful in the account 
of the year, it was a long time before they found out 
any certain courſe of it. It is agreed by moſt, that 
when the Egyptian prieſts had found out the form 
of the year by the courſe of the ſun (which is attri- 
buted by Diodorus to the Heliopolitan prieſts), yet 
the year in common uſe was only of 360 days, which 


in any great period of years muſt needs cauſe a mon- 


ſtrous confuſion, by reaſon that their months muſt of 
neceſſity by degrees _ their place; ſo that in 
the great canicular year of 730 Thoyth, which was 
the beginning of the ſummer ſolſtice in the entrance 
into that period, would be removed into the midft 


of winter; from whence aroſe that Egyptian fable in 


Herod. Eu- 
terp. c. 142. 
Vide Scali- 
ger. de 
Emend. 
Temp. I. iii. 


P · 195 


Herodotus, that in the time of their eldeſt kings the 
ſun had twice changed his riſing and ſetting; which 
was only cauſed by the variation of their months, 
and not by any alteration in the courſe of the ſun: 


which defect the Egyptian prieſts at laſt — 


2 / ws „ e ͤͤͤrtP 


| their Canicular year, becauſe they obſerved its de- 
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ſaw a neceſſity of adding five days to the end of the C 3 


year, which thence were called tnayqmwai, Which 
implies they were not anciently in uſe among them, 
being afterwards added to make up the courſe of the 

ear: which the Egyptians give an account of, as 
Plutarch tells us, under this fable. Mercury being Plutarch. de 
once at dice with the moon, he got from her the 72d part Mie Of. 


ride, c. 12. 


of the year, which he after added to the 360 days which Edit, Oxon, | 


were anciently the days of the year, which they called 
imayouivac, and therein celebrated the\ feſtivals of their 
Gods. Thence the names of the ſeveral inayipia 


were taken from the Gods. The firſt was called 
'Ocicis, it being celebrated in honour of him; the 


. ſecond, *Aezneis, by which Scaliger underſtands Anu- 


bis, but Voſſius, more probably, the ſenior Orus ; Fo 4 
the third to Typho ; the fourth to Iſis; the fifth to e. 28. 
Nephtha, the wife of Typho, and ſiſter to.Ifis. This 
courſe of the year Scaliger thinks that the Egyptians 
repreſented by the ſerpent called Nac, being de- 
ſcribed in a round circle biting ſome part of his tail 
in his mouth ; whereby, faith he, they would have it 
underſtood that the form of the year was not perfect 
without that adjection of five days to the end of the 
year; for to this day, faith he, the Coptites and 
ancient Egyptians call the end of thè year Nai. It 
ſeems that afterwards they underſtood likewiſe the 


neceſſity of intercalation of a day every fourth year, 


for the ſake of the redundant quadrant each year 
above 365 days; which courſe of four years they called 


fect in that time one whole day from the riſing of the 


dog- ſtar: and beſides that they called it 'Haaxov tro, 


and Ex dt, & luſirum Sothiacum, from Ladis the 
dog- ſtar: but Cenſorinus denies any uſe of interca- dn de 
lation among the Egyptians in their civil year, al- 18. 
though their ſacred and hieroglyphical years might 
admit of it, And upon this ground, I ſuppoſe, the 
controverſy between thoſe two learned perſons, Sca- 
liger and Petavius, concerning the antiquity of in- 
H 4 _ tercalation 


i 


1 
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De 


BOOK tercalation among the Egyptians, may be reconciled, 
. Foron the one fide it is apparent that the ordinary 

v. Petav. or civil year did want intercalation, by this teſtimony 
Tem l. il of Cenſorinus; Eorum anuus civilis ſolos habet dies 365 
c. 2. fine ullo intercalari; itaque quadriennium apud eos uno 
circiter die minus eft quam naturale quadriennium; and 

thence, faith he, it comes to pals, that in 1461 years, 

which was the great Heliacal year, it returns to the 

ſame beginning ; for then the dog-ftar ariſeth -again 

upon the firſt day of the month Thoyth, as it did at 

the beginning of this great Canicular year ; and that 

this kind of civil year did continue among them in 

the time of Cenſorinus (which was of the Dionyſian 

account 238) appears by this, that he faith in the 

year wherein he wrote his book, the new moon of 

Thoyth was before the ſeventh day of the calends of 

July, whereas a hundred years before, it was before 

the twelfth of the calends of Auguſt; whence it is 

evident that the Julian year, whatever ſome learned 

men pretend to the contrary, was not in ordinary uſe 

Kircher among the Egyptians in that time; and that Sofi- 

ed. Egypt. | 

To. 3. Claſf. genes, when he corrected the Roman account, and 
7.6%. brought in the form of the Julian year, did not take 
his pattern from the Egyptian year, but from the 
Grecians of Alexandria, who did make uſe of the 
quadrant added to the 365 years, which the Egyp- 

tians did not, as appears further by the golden circk 

Diod. I. . in the monument of Oſimanduas (which Diodorus 
ſpeaks of out of Hecatæus Mileſius), which was of 
365 cubits compaſs, and divided into ſo many ſeg- 
ments for every day, with the obſervations of the 
riſing and ſetting of the ſeveral ſtars, and the effects 
portended by them. And the reaſon why this year 


continued in civil uſe among the Egyptians, is well 
Geminus de affipned by Geminus, that the Egyptians, according 


Sph 6. . 22 . 
0 © ſuperſtitious oblervation they had, would needs 


have their feſtivals run through every day in the 
year. But now on the other fide it is as evident 
that, by continual obſervation, the wiſeſt of the 

| Egyptian 
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- lation, and that there wanted fix hours in every year 
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Egyptian prieſts did diſcern the neceſſity of interca- o H A P. 


to make it complete, which every four years would 
make the intercalation of a day neceſſary. So much © 
by Diodorus is affirmed of the Theban prieſts, who g. 
were the beſt aſtronomers ; and by Strabo both of Stiab. 1. 
the Theban and Heliopolitan ; and ſo likewiſe Ho- ju; #55" 
rapollo, whoſe work was to interpret the more ab- Hieroglyp. 
ſtruſe learning of the Egyptian prieſts. When (faith ***© 5 
he) the Egyptians would expreſs a year, they name a 
quadrant, becauſe from one riſing of the ſtar Sothis to au- 

other, the fourth part of a day is added, ſo that the year 

confifis of 365: days (and a quadrant muſt be added, 

becauſe of the antecedents and conſequents); there- 

fore every fourth year they reckon a ſupernumerary 

day. How unjuſtly Petavius hath charged Scaliger 

with falſehood in reference to this teſtimony of Ho- 

rapollo, merely becauſe the citation did not appear 

in that chapter mentioned by Scaliger in the book 

which Petavius uſed, hath been already obſerved by 

learned men. Whereupon Voſſius condemns Peta- Voſl. de 
vius of ſtrange incogitancy, becauſe in three edi- 4.23. 
tions mentioned by him Scaliger's citation was right : 


but Conringius hath fince pleaded in behalf of Peta- Conring. de 


Hermet. 


vius, that he might make uſe of the edition of Cau- wes. c. 13. 


ſinus diſtinct from the other three; whereby we ſee 
how ſmall a matter will beget a feud between learned 
men, eſpecially where prejudice hath lodged before; 
as is too evident in Petavius's rough dealing, on all 
occaſions, with that very deſerving perſon Joſeph 


Scaliger. But to return. From hence, by degrees, 


the Egyptians proceeded to make greater periods of 
years (as Eudoxus carried his Octacteris into Greece 
from the Canicular year of the Egyptians): they 
framed from this a greater Canicular year, which had 
as many years as a Julian hath days; and laſtly, the 
greateſt Canicular year, which comprehended four 
of the greater, and conſiſted of a period of 1461 
years. But thus we ſee that the great periods of 
e years 


- 
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BOOK years among them riſe gradually, as they grow more tl 
— _ £ilful in the underſtanding the nature of the year; 1 
and that they had anciently no certain periods to a7 


govern themſelves by in their computation of ancient 
times. Nay the Egyptians have not, as appears, any 
certain epocha to go by, older than the Egyptian 
years of Nabonaſſar; and afterwards from the death 
of Alexander, and Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Au- 
guſtus's victory at Actium. 

1. If from the Egyptians we remove our diſcourſe 
unto the Grecians, we are ſtill plunged into greater 
uncertainties; it being acknowledged by themſelves 

that they had no certain ſucceſſion of time before the 
Olympiads. To which purpoſe the teſtimony of 
Varro in Cenſorinus is generally taken notice of, diſ- 
tributing time into three parts; reckoning two of 
them to be unknown and fabulous, and the hiſtorical 
part of time to begin with the firſt Olympiad. In-' 
Scalig. not. deed Scaliger and ſome others are loth to reject all 
$08. l. ii. that ſecond part of time as fabulous, which was in the 
interval between Deucalion's flood and the Olympi- 
ads; and therefore they had rather call it heroical, 
though much corrupted with fables, and to think 
that it was hiſtorical as to perſons, but fabulous as to 
the actions of thoſe perſons, But granting this, yet 
we are wholly to ſeek for any certain account of the 
ſucceſſion of time and perſons, for want of ſome cer- 
tain Epochas, which, like the Pole Star, ſhould guide 
us in our paſſage through that vaſt ocean of the Gre- 
cian hiſtory. It muſt be confeſſed that ſome of the 
learned Heathens have taken a great deal of pains 
this way to find out ſome certain periods to fix on 
in the time before the Olympiads ; as Philochorus, 
Apollodorus, and Dionyſius Halicarnaffenfis, and * 
others, who out of their ſkill in aſtronomy ſought to 
bring down ſome certain intervals between the de- 
ſtruction of Troy and the firſt Olympic game of 
Pelops, reſtored by Hercules and Atreus. But 


granting that their Epochas were fixed and certain, 
| | | that 
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that the deſtruction of Troy was upon the 23d of 
Thargelion, the 11th month of the Attic account, 
and that the Olympic game fell out anſwerably to 
the ninth of our July, and theſe things were evidently 
proved from aſtronomical obſervations, yet how vaſt 
an account of time is loſt quite beyond the en of 


| Troy! And beſides that, as to all other accidents in 


07 . 


CHAP, 


F 0 


the intervals between theſe two Epochas which could 


not be proved by celeſtial obſervations concurrent 


with them, they were left at a very great uncertainty 


ſtill; only they might gueſs whether they approached 
nearer to one Epocha than the other by the ſeries of 
families and their generations (three of which made a 
century of years), whereby they might come to ſome 
conjectures, but could not arrive at any certainty at 
all | | | 
But that which is moſt to our purpoſe is, that all 


the hiſtory of the original of Greece, the foundations 


of their ſeveral kingdoms, the ſucceſſion of their firſt 
kings, and all that comes under the name of the hiſ- 
tory of their ancient times, 1s clearly given over by 
their own moſt ſkilful chronologers, as matters out of 
the reach of any clear evidence. Thence come ſuch 
great differences concerning the antiquity of their 
ancient kingdoms. The Argolic kingdom by Dio- 
nyſius Halicarnaſſenſis is ſuppoſed to be the oldeſt, 
and the Attic younger than it by forty generations, 
which according to their computation comes to 1000 
years, which is impoſſible; and yet the Arcadians, 
who gave themſelves out to be older than the moon, 
are ſuppoſed to be younger by him than the graſs- 
hoppers of Athens by nine generations ; and the 
Phthiotic, under Deucalion, younger than the Arca- 


\ 


III. 


dica by forty-two generations; which Scaliger might 


well ſay were impoſſible and inconſiſtent. The 
Sicyonian kingdom is by moſt ſuppoſed to be of 
greateſt antiquity among the Grecians, from which 
Varro began his hiſtory, as St. Auſtin tells us; and 
yet as to this Pauſanias only reckons the _— of 

| ome 
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Auguſt. de 
Civit. Dei, 
I. xviii. c. 2. 


Diod. I. i. 
C. 5 
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ſome kings there, without any ſucceſſion of time 
among them ; and yet as to thoſe names Africanus, 
and Euſebius from him, diſſent from Pauſanias; 
and which is moſt obſervable, Homer reckons Adraſ- 
tus, who is the 23d in the account of Africanus, to 
be the firſt that reigned in Sicyon ; whoſe time was 
after the inſtitution of the Olympic game by Pelops : 
Of him thus Homer, II. ii. 572. 

Kai Einuw, 39 ae "Adengos mewr d CxTAEve. 
whereby he expreſſeth Adraſtus to be the firſt king 
of Sicyon ; and not, as Scaliger would interpret it, 
that Adraſtus was firſt king of the Sicyonians before 
he was of the Argives ; for in the time of Adraſtus at 
Sicyon, either Atreus or 'Thyeſtes was king of the 
Argives : for in the ſecond year of Phæſtus and 
Adraſtus, his ſuppoſed predeceſſor in Sicyon, Atreus 
reſtored the Olympic game of Pelops in the 4 iſt year 
of their reign ; and they reigned at Argi 65 years. 
Now that Phæſtus at Sicyon is ſuppoſed to reign but 
eight years ; and therefore the reign of Adraſtus at 
Sicyon falls in with that of Atreus and Thyeſtes at 
Argi or Mycenz. Thus we ſee now how uncertain 
the account of times was before the beginning of the 
Olympiads among the Grecians ; which is fully ac- 
knowledged by Diodorus, and the very reaſon given 
which we here inſiſt on, Ax ro pndiv ragennypa meer 
AnGevai reg! TETWY TIFEVOpEvOY, That there was 10 certainty 
in the ancient Grecian hiſtory, becauſe they had no certain 
term (which he calls Parapegma ; as others Epocha 
and Cenſorinus, Titulus) from whence to deduce their 
accounts, But now from the time of the Olympiads 
(i. e. from the firſt of them after their reſtoration by 
Iphitus, wherein the names of the conquerors were 
engraven in braſs tablets for the purpoſe) the ſuccel- 
ſion of time is moſt certain and hiſtorical among the 
Grecians; by which account we have from thence a 


certain way of commenſurating the ſacred and pro- 
- phane hiſtory. All the difficulty is in what year of 


ſacred 
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facred hiſtory the Olympiads began; which Scaliger c H a Þ. 


thus finds out. Cenſorinus writes (in the year of 


Chriſt 238, which was of the Julian period 4951) 
that that year was from the firſt Olympiad of Iphitus 


VI. 


Scaliger de 
Emend. 
Temp. l. v. 


1014 ; the firſt Olympiad was of the Julian period p. 382. 


3938 ; which was, according to our learned primate, 
A. M. 3228, and the 35th of Uzziah, king of Judah, 
or the 34th, as Cappellus thinks: ſo that from hence- 
forward we have a clear account of times, which we 
have demonſtrated to have been ſo uncertain be- 
fore. | | 

If we come from the Greeks further into theſe Eu- 
ropean parts, we ſhall find as much darkneſs and ob- 
ſcurity as to ancient times, if not more, than in thoſe 
already diſcourſed of. For the truth 1s, the account 
of times before the Romans 1n Italy, Germany, Old 


Gallia or Britain, are ſcarce fit to be diſcourſed of 


under any head than that of impoſture. Not that 


I think thoſenations had lain in a perpetual ſleep till 


the Romans waked them into ſome kind of civility, 
but that they had no certain way of conveying down 
the tranſactions of their own and former times, to 
the view of poſterity. On which account we may 
juſtly reject all thoſe pretended ſucceſſions of kings 
here in Britain, from Gomer and Brute, as fabulous. 
And it will be the leſs wonder it ſhould be ſo in thoſe 
then accounted barbarous nations, when even among 
thoſe who were the planters of knowledge and civi- 


lity among others, the account of their ancient times 


is ſo dark, confuſed, and uncertain ; as it would ſuf- 
ficiently appear to any that would take the pains to 
examine the ſucceſſion of the two firſt Dynaſties 
among the Latins ; the firſt before Æneas's coming 
into Italy, and the ſecond of the Æneadæ after. And 
certainly it will be ſufficient ground to queſtion the 
account of times before, if in the third Dynaſty, 
when the ſucceſſion ſeems ſo clear, and ſo certain an 
Epocha as the building of Rome, to deduce their 


accounts from their chronology be uncertain ; which 
I ſhall 


IV, 


110 


B mY K TI ſhall briefly ſpeak to. For although Porcius Cato 


Scaliger de 
Emend. 
Temp. I. v. 
P. 388. 


certainty Cato could have from the firſt Palilia of the 


uncertain, unleſs it be demonſtrated from ſome pub- 


theſe do occur in the Roman hiſtory, in all that in- 


therefore Varro, being deſtitute of any demonſtration 
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have, in Dionyſius, the honour of finding out the 
firſt Palilia of the city of Rome (which was the feaſt 
obſerved to the honour of the goddeſs Pales, in the 
time of which the foundations of Rome were laid), 
yet there appears no great certainty in his undertał. 
ing ; for therein he was after contradicted by the 
learned Roman, Varro. Dionyſius tells us, that 
Cato found, by the Cenſors Tables, the exact time 


from the expulſion of. the kings to the time of the of 
city's being taken by the Gauls ; from which time to C 
his own he could not miſs of it from the Faſti Con- ſe; 
ſulares ; ſo that it cannot be denied but that Cato nc 


might have a certain account of times from the Re- 
gifugium to the time he writ his Origines. But what log 


city to the expulſion of Tarquin, we cannot under- 
ſtand ; for the ſucceſſion of kings muſt needs be very 


lic monuments or certain records, or ſome public 
actions certainly known to have fallen out preciſely in 
ſuch a year of their ſeveral reigns. Now none of 


terval from the Palilia to the Regifugium ; ſo that 
not only the whole interval, but the time of every 
particular ' king's reign, are very uncertain. And 


of that time, had recourſe to L. Tarrutius Firmanus, 
to ſee if by his ſkill in aſtronomy he could certainly 
find out the firſt Palilia of Rome: his anſwer was, 
that he found that the city was built in, the time of 
an eclipſe of the ſun, which was in the third year of 
the ſixth Olympiad ; according to which account 
Varro proceeded, and thence aroſe the difference be- 
tween the Palilia Catoniana and Varroniana ; the 
latter falling out in the 23d of Iphitus, the other in prete 
the 24th. But if we believe Joſeph Scaliger, there prete 
could not be an eclipſe of the ſun at the time affirmed WM the v 


by Tarrutius: but yet granting an eclipſe of the by it wa 
| | then, 
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then, what certainty can we have of the ſucceſſion of e nx AP 


the ſeveral kings afterwards, without which there can 
be no certain computation ab urbe condita ? If then 
the Romans, who had ſo great advantage of knowing 


times, and were withal ſo inquiſitive concerning the 


building of their city (which was a thing of no very 
remote diſtance), could attain to no abſolute certainty 
about it, what certainty can we expect as to an ac- 
count of far ancienter times, either from them or 
others, when they had no Cenſors Tables, nor Faſt: 
Conſulares to be guided by ? And thus much may 
ſerve to ſhew the great uncertainty of Heathen chro- 
nology, as to the giving an account of ancient times. 

And yet were it only an uncertainty as to chrono- 
logy, we might better bear with it; for the miſtake, 
merely in computation of times, were not ſo danger- 
ous (any further than the credibility of the hiſtory 
depends on the computation, as in point of anti- 


quity), if we were but certain that the perſons, and 


actions related of them, were ſuch as they are re- 


ported to be. But that which adds much to the 


confuſion and uncertainty of Heathen hiſtory, 1s, the 


| frequency of impoſtures, which are more hard to be 


diſcovered, in that there are no authentic hiſtories of 
thoſe times extant ; which hath both given occaſion 
to variety of 1mpoſtures, and much hindered their 


| diſcovery. For the curiofity of men leading them 


back into a ſearch after ancient times, it makes them 
exceeding credulous in embracing whatever pretends 
to give them any conduct through thoſe dark and 
obſcure paths of ancient hiſtory. And the world 
hath neyer been wanting of ſuch as would be ready 
to abuſe the ſimple credulity of well-meaning, but 
leſs wary men ; but thoſe ages have been moſt fera- 
ous in the production of ſuch perſons, which have 
pretended to more learning than they had. The 
pretence of learning made ſuch perſons appear, and 
the want of it made them not be diſcovered. Thus 
it was not only of old among the Chaldzan and 

5 Egyptian 


V 


V. 


( 
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Egyptian prieſts, and the Grecian poets and hiſto. Ir 


rians, of whom we have ſpoken already, but even {c 
among thoſe who might have learned more truth b. 
from the religion they profeſſed, than to think it + 
ſtood in need of their hes; for there can be no he 
reater diſparagement. offered to truth, than to de- lo 
Tnd it with any thing but itſelf; nothing laying fit 
truth ſo open to ſuſpicion, as when falſehood comes u 
to be its advocate: and a falſe teſtimony diſcovered, be 
doth more prejudice to a good cauſe, than it could ter 
any ways advantage it, were it not diſcovered. And tu: 
therefore their labours have been as ſerviceable to the no 
world who have diſcovered impoſtures, as thoſe who ſuf 
have directly maintained truth againſt its open op- the 
poſers; thoſe being ſo much more dangerous, in that tim 
they appear in the diſguiſe of truth, and therefore me. 
are with more difficulty diſcovered. Such a one was the 
that ignis fatuus that appeared in a kind of twilight in wo! 
the Chriſtian world between the former darkneſs of tari 
barbariſm and the approaching light of knowledge ; ſelf. 
J mean Annius Viterbienſis, who, like Hannibal, mac 
in paſſing the Alps, not finding a way ready to his grot 
mind, ſets himſelf to burning the woods, and firing to / 
the rocks, and diſſolving them with vinegar to make the 
a paſſage through them. So Annius being beſet in equi 
thoſe ſnowy and grey-headed Alps of ancient hiftory, bear: 
and finding no way clear for him according to his Ml Lati 
fancy, he labours to burn down all certain records, F 
to eat through the credit of undoubted authors, to famc 
make a more free paſlage for his own hiſtory, which WM of 4 
he deduceth ſuitably to Scripture from the concurrent ſides 
teſtimony of the oldeſt hiſtorians. To which pur- WW thoſe 
poſe a new Beroſus, Manetho, Philo, Metaſthenes in hi. 
(as he miſtook for Megaſthenes), and Xenophon, WM parti 
muſt put on a grave diſguiſe, and walk abroad the Ing! 
world with a mantle of antiquity about their ſhoul- WM beyos 
ders; although they were nothing elſe but airy phan- there 
taſms, covered over with the cow! of the monk of ſhoul 
Viterbo. For being himſelf * more verſed * 
| $4 In 0 
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in the hiſtory of thoſe elder times than generally per- © H Ar. 
ſons were in the age he lived in, he made that un- . 
happy uſe of his {kill to play the diy of thſ with 


his learning, and to abuſe the credulity of thoſe who 


have better ſtomachs than palates, and ſooner ſwal- 
low down the compoſitions that are given them, than 
find out the ingredients of them. Thus Annius 

uts a good face on his new-old authors, bids them 
« bold and confident, and they would fare the bet- 


| ter. And the truth is, they tell their ſtory ſo punc- 


tually in all circumſtances, in thoſe things which had 
no certain conveyance to poſterity, that that were 
ſufficient ground to any intelligent perſon to queſtion 
their authority. But leſt his authors ſhould at any 
time want an interpreter to make out their full 
meaning, he ſets himſelf a large commentary upon 
them ; and certainly he was the fitteſt perſon in the 
world to do it; for, cujus eft condere, ejus eft interpre- 
lari; none ſo fit to explain Annius, as Annius him- 
ſelf. The whole ſtory of this impoſture, how he 
made the inſcriptions himſelf, and hid them under 
ground; how they were digged thence, and brought | 
to Annius ; how Annius cauſed them to be ſent to 


| the magiſtrates, and after publiſhed them in the 


equipage they are in, is at large related by that p 
learned biſhop, Antonius Auguſtinus, from Latinus . - 
Latinius. ; 8 5 | — 
From a like quarry to this came out thoſe other VI. 
famous inſcriptions, walking under the ſpecious title 
of Antiquitatum Etruſcarum Fragmenta, wherein, be- 
ſides many palpable incongruities to the cuſtoms of 
thoſe eldeſt times, diſcovered partly by Leo Allatius 
in his diſcourſe concerning them, there are ſo many 
particular ſtories and circumſtances related concern- 
ing Noah's being in Italy, and other things ſo far 
beyond probability of reaſon, that it is a wonder 
there are yet any perſons pretending to learning, who 
ſhould build their diſcourſes upon ſuch rotten and 
landy foundations as theſe inſcriptions are. But 
OO IS though 
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though Ixion might, Jupiter would never have been 
deceived with a cloud inſtead of Juno; fo though 
perſons unacquainted with the lineaments of Truth, 


may be eaſily impoſed on with appearances inſtead of 
| her; yet ſuch perſons who have ſagacity enough to 


diſcern the air of her countenance from the paint of 


forgeries, will never ſuffer themſelves to be over- 


reached by ſuch vain pretenders. But theſe im- 
poſtors are like the aſtrologers at Rome, ever ba- 
niſhed, and yet ever there; and fo theſe are ever ex- 
ploded by all lovers of truth, yet always find ſome to 
applaud and entertain them. Although 1t be more 
difficult to do ſo now in the prefent light of know- 
ledge, and all advantages for learning, than it was in 


thoſe elder times, when the heathen Prieſts pretended 


to the monopoly of learning among themſelves, and 
made it one of their great deſigns to keep all others 
in dependance on themſelves, thereby to keep up 
their veneration the better among the people. And 
therefore all the records they had of learning or hil- 
tory were carefully locked up, and preſerved among 
the prieſts; and leſt at any time others might get 
a view of them, they were ſure to preſerve them 1n a 
peculiar character, diſtint from that in civil and 
common uſe : by which means the Heathen Prieſts 
had all imaginable opportunities and conveniences 
for deceiving the filly people, and thereby keeping 


them in an obſequious ignorance; which is never 
the mother of any true devotion, but of the greateſt 


ſuperſtition. 


VII. 


Dio) 1. iii. 


C. 3 


It is well known of the Egyptian prieſts, that the 
ſacred characters of their temples were ſeldom made 
known to any but ſuch as were of their own number 
and family (the prieſthood being there hereditary), 
or ſuch others as by long converſe had infinuated 
themſelves into their ſociety, as ſome of the Greek 
philoſophers and hiſtorians had done; and yet we 
have ſome reaſon to think they were not over free 


and communicative to ſome of them, by the ſlender 
= account 


{ | 
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account they give of ſeveral things, which are ſup- c HA p. 
poſed to be well known among the Egyptians. That YL 
the Phoenician Priefts had their peculiar and ſacred 
characters too, 1s evident from the words of Philo 

Byblius concerning Sanchoniathon, if we take Bo- 
chartus's expoſition of them. He tells us that his 

hiſtory was compared roſg amo Twy GouTWY tog. wo- Euſeb. Pre 
x og "Aupayeuy VEUppadiy & ou mv Tack Y VOIR, with pe Evang, 
1 inſcriptions in the temples written in the Ammunean 
letters, which are known to few : Literæ Ammuneorum 

(faith Bochartus) ſunt literæ templorum, literæ in ſacris Bochart. 
erceptæ. For dn is the fun, thence yan the femple — 
of the ſun, whom the Phoenicians worſhipped as their e. 17. 
principal Deity, under the name of Heel. ſamen, the 

Lord of Heaven, The ſame author tells us out of 
Diogenes Laertius, of a book of Democritus, mee: 

Toy &s BaGunon iter 'yeapparuoy by which it is evident 

that the Babylonian Prieſts had their ſacred charac- 

ters too: and of a teſtimony of Theodoret of all the Theod, ig 
Grecian temples, E, rois Ei valois Ie Tis Nea 6: = 7 
Ne νma r, Ag EeaTINES WeomnYoeeuor, That they Edit. Par, 
had ſome peculiar characters, which were called ſacred. 

But that learned author thinks there is no neceſſity 

of underſtanding it peculiarly of the Grecians, be- 

cauſe the Greek Fathers called all Heathens by the 

name of Greeks : but if fo, the teſtimony is the 

larger, and amounts to an univerſal teſtimony of the 

Heathen temples. | 3 

Neither was this only pectiliar to them, if we be- vur 
lieve ſome perſons of greater learning than judgment, 

who attribute this diſtinction of ſacred and vulgar 
characters to the Jews as well as others, but without 

any probability of reaſon: for theſe learned men, 

being ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the opinion of the mo- 

dern Jews concerning the antiquity of the preſent 

Hebrew characters, and finding themſelves preſſed : 
not only with the teſtimony of ſome ancient Rabbins, | 
but with the ſtronger evidence of the ancient Shekels | 

about Solomon's time, inſcribed with the Samaritan 

I 2 letters, 
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letters, have at laſt found this evaſion, that the Sa- 
maritan letters were in vulgar uſe; but the preſent 
characters were then ſacred, and not made common 
till after the time of the captivity. But this ſeems 
to be a mere ſhift, found out by ſome modern Jews, 
and greedily embraced by their followers; becauſe 
thereby they are in hopes to evade the ſtrength of 
the contrary arguments, which otherwiſe they can 
find no probable ſolution of. And a mere ſhift it 
will appear to be, to any one that conſiders on 
how little ground of reaſon it ſtands; for none of 
thoſe reaſons which held for ſuch a diſtinction of 
characters among the Heathens, can have any place 
among the Jews: for 1t was never any. part of 
God's deſign to have the law kept from the people's 
view. Truth is never ſo fearful of being ſeen abroad; 
it is only Falſehood that walks under diſguiſes, and 
muſt have its hiding-places to retreat to: nay, God 
expreſsly commanded it as a duty of all the Jews, to 
ſearch and ſtudy his law ; which they could not do, it 
it were locked up from them in an unknown charac- 
ter. Did not God himſelf promulge 1t among the 
people of Iſrael, by the miniſtry of Moſes ? Did he 
not command it to be as frontlets between their eyes, 
and us upon their hands ? Not that phylacteries ſhould 
be made of the law to wear, as the Phariſees inter- 
preted it, and others from them have miſtaken ; but 
that they ſhould have the law in continual remem: | 
brance, as if it were always between their eyes, and 
engraven upon their hands. Again, if we ſuppoſe 
the law to be among the people, but in the vulgar 
character, I would fain know, what ſanctity, majeſty, 
and authority there was in that character, more than 
in the words and matter? And if there were, how 
comes the vulgar ule of it to be nowhere forbidden? 
and how durſt Ezra, as is ſuppoſed, after the capt! 
vity, profane fo facred a thing, by expoſing it to 
common uſe ? But granting them yet further, that 


it was lawful, but not uſeful, to make uſe of that - 
| cre 
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| cred character, I demand then, how comes that diſ- ca Ap. 
uſe to continue ſo punctually till the time of Ezra, I. 
and that it ſhould never be divulged before ? when 
there was ſo great reaſon to make it common, ſince 
the ſquare letters are leſs operoſe, more expedite and 
facile than the Samaritan, which is, when time ſerves, 
uſed as a plea for their great antiquity. But yield- 
ing yet more, that the ſacred character was only uſed 
for the authentic copy of the law, which was to de- 
cide all differences of other copies (which ſome run 
to as their laſt ſhift), I appeal to any man's reaſon, 
whether this be not the moſt imprabable of all ? 
For how could ſuch a copy be the judge of all 
others, which could not be read or underſtood by 
thoſe who appealed to it ? Or was the knowledge 
and reading of this character peculiar to the high- 
prieſt, and conveyed down as a cabala from one to 
another ? But how many nconprits woul follow 
hence, in caſe one high-prieſt ſhould' die before his 
ſon was capable of underſtanding the letters, and 
ſo that ſacred treaſure muſt needs be loſt; or 
had they it all by inſpiration, and underſtood the 
ſacred character by Urim and Thummim ? Thus 
every way this opinion among the Jews is preſſed 
with inconveniences ; but it was moſt ſuitable to 
the Heathen prieſts to maintain a meum and tuum 
between their own character and the vulgar ; for 
hereby they prohibited all prying into their myſteries 
by any but thoſe who had the ſame intereſt with _ 
themſelves, and therefore were unlikely to diſcover 
any thing that might leſſen their reputation: whereas 
had there been nothing but truth 1n their records, or 
that truth had been for their intereſt, what need had 
there been of ſo great reſervedneſs and privacy? But 
when the diſcovery of truth would undeceive the 
world, it was their intereſt to lock it up, and to give 
out ſuch things to the vulgar which might advance 
themſelves and pleaſe them; which artifices of theirs 
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BOOK give no ſmall ground to queſtion the credibility of 


IX. 


Herodot. 
Ii b. ii. 


their hiſtories. h 

Eſpecially if we add what we promiſed in the laſt 
place, to ſhew the want of credibility 1n the report of 
ancient times among them, which was not only de- 
fectiveneſs and uncertainty, but apparent partiality 
to themſelves, and inconſiſtency with each other, 
How evident is it in all theſe nations we have ſpoken 
to, how much they ſtrive to enhance the reputation 
of their own nation, and to that end blend the hif- 
tory of other nations with their own, to make theirs 
ſeem the greater ? How much do the Egyptians tell 
us of the excellency of their ancient laws and go- 
vernment? And yet how evident is it, from their 
own hiſtories, that no ſuch laws were obſerved by 
their kings as they ſpeak of ? Can we think that ſuch 
kings as Chemmis, and the reſt of them who built 
thoſe vaſt ſtructures of the Pyramids, and employed 
myriads of men for ſo many years for the doing of 
them, would be content to be ſo dieted by their 
laws, as Hecatæus and Diodorus tell us they were 


to be? Nay, it ſeems to be very . that the 


great enterprizes of their famous Seſooſis are merely 
fabulous; and ſome think, an attributing to them- 
ſelves what was done by the Aſſyrian emperor in his 


time: by which we may gueſs what to think of the 
great conqueſts of Oſiris and Iſis, and their e, 
almoſt the whole world to them. And it is mo 


evident how partial the Egyptians are in diſſembling 
their greateſt lofles ; as is clear in the ſtory of the 
conqueſt of Pharao Necho by Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. 
xIvi. 12. of which there is not the leaſt mention in 
Herodotus or Diodorus. But on the contrary, He- 
rodotus tells us this Necos, as he calls him, con- 
quered the Syrians at Magdalos; and the ſtory of 
Vaphres and Amaſis, in him ſeems to be only a diſ- 
guiſe of Nebuchadnezzar's conqueſt ;, only left men 
ihould think them conquered by a foreigner, w 

make 
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make Amaſis to be an Egyptian plebeian. Again, CHAP. 
= hat a vaſt number of cities doth Diodorus tell us of, kk = 
that were in Egypt in their eldeſt times; no leſs than Older U . | 
18, ooo; when yet himſelf confeſſeth, in the time of 
Ptolemæus Lag! there were reckoned but ſomewhat 
above 3000 cities; and then Egypt was the moſt po- 
pulous that ever it had been. How probable doth 
this ſound, that in thoſe eldeft times ſuch vaſt mul- l 
titudes of cities ſhould be erected ? But the truth 1s; l 
it is not unſuitable to their opinion of the produc- | 
tion of the firſt men; which were cauſed, they ſay, 
by the heat of the ſun, and the mud of Nilus ; and | 
it 15 certain then they might be the moſt populous 
nation in the world: for there could be no defect as 4 
to either efficient or material cauſe, there being mud 
enough to produce myriads, and the ſun hot enough 
to impregnate it. The partiality of other nations 
hath been already diſcourſed of in our paſſage; and 
ſo likewiſe hath their mutual repugnancy to and in- 
conſiſtency with each other: which yet might be 
more fully manifeſted from the contradictions 1n re- 
terence to the Egyptian hiſtory, between Manetho, 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Diczarchus, Eratoſthenes, and 
all who have ſpoken of it: as to the Aflyrian em- 
pire, between Herodotus, Diodorus, and Julius 
Africanus: as to the Perſian empire, between Hero- 
dotus and Cteſias; and thoſe in no inconſiderable 
things, as is evident in Photius's Excerpta out of 
him. Among the Grecians we have already diſco- 
vered it, as to their hiſtory and geography; and if 
we ſhould enter into their theology, and the hiſtory 
of that, we ſhould find their other differences incon- 
ſiderable, if compared with theſe : of which we may 
partly make a conjecture by the incredible ſpite that 
is borne by the graveſt Greek authors, as Strabo, Plu- ; 
tarch, and others, towards Euhemerus Siculus, for 
offering to deliver the hiſtory of Jupiter, which he 
ſaith he tranſcribed from the golden pillar in the temple 
7 Jupiter Triphyllius in Panchotis. 
| I 4 | But 
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But I ſuppoſe enough hath been diſcovered already, 
to prove that there is no credibility in any of thoſe 
Heathen hiſtories, which pretend to give an account 
of ancient times ; there being in all of them ſo much 
defect and inſufficiency, ſo great uncertainty and con- 
fuſion, ſo much partiality and inconſiſtency with 


each other. It remains, now, that I proceed to de- 


monſtrate the credibility of that account of ancient 


times which is reported in the ſacred Scriptures ; 
which will be the ſecond part of our taſk. Ny 


* 3 8&8 av CY pF We. - 
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of Moſes. 


The Certainty of the Writin 


In order to the proving the Truth of Scripture-hiſtory, 
ſeveral Hypotheſes laid down. I. The firſt concerns 
the Reaſonableneſs of preſerving the ancient Hiſtory of 
the World in ſome certain Records, from the Import- 
ance of the Things, II. and the Inconveniences of mere 
Tradition or conſtant Revelation. III. The ſecond 
concerns the Certainty that the Records under Moſes's 
Name were undoubtedly his. The Certainty of a Matter 
of Fatt enquired into in general, and proved as to this 
Particular, IV. by univerſal Conſent, V. and ſettling a 
Commonwealth upon his Laws. VI, VII. The Im- 
poſſibility of an Impoſtor as to the Writings of Moſes | | 
demonſtrated. The Pleas to the contrary largely an- | 
ſwered. | 1 


H ſufficiently demonſtrated the want of CHAP. 
credibility in the account of ancient times, I. 
given by thoſe nations who have made the greateſt 1 
pretence to learning and antiquity in the world, we 
now proceed to evince the credibility and certainty 
of that account which is given us in ſacred Scrip- 
tures: in order to which, I ſhall premiſe theſe fol- 
| lowing hypotheſes. 

Firſt, It fands to the greateſ? reaſon, thaj an account Hypoth. x. 
of things ſo concerning and remarkable ſhould not be al- 
ways left to the uncertainty of an oral tradition, but 
ſhould be timely entered into certain records, to be pre- 
ſerved to the memory of poſterity. For it being of con- 
cernment to the world, in order to the eſtabliſhment 
of belief as to future things, to be ſettled in the _ 

lie 
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Hef that all things paſt were managed by Divine Pro- 
vidence, there muſt be certain records of former 
ages, or elſe the mind of man will be perpetually ho- 
vering in the greateſt uncertainties ; eſpecially where 
there is ſuch a mutual dependence and concatenation 
of one*thing with another, as there is in all the Scrip- 
ture-hiſtory. For take away but any one of the main 
foundations of the Moſaical hiſtory, all the ſuper- 
ſtructure will be exceedingly weakened, if it doth not 

fall quite to the ground. For man's obligation to 


obedience unto God, doth neceſſarily ſuppoſe his ori- 


ginal to be from him; his hearkening to any propo- 


als of favour from God, doth ſuppoſe his apoſtaſy 


and fall; God's deſigning to ſhew mercy and favour 
to fallen man, doth ſuppoſe that there muſt be ſome 
way whereby the great Creator muſt reveal himſelf 
as to the conditions on which fallen man may expect 
a recovery; the revealing of theſe conditions in ſuch 
a way, whereon a ſuſpicious (becauſe guilty) creature 
may firmly rely, doth ſuppoſe ſo certain a recording 
of them, as may be leaſt liable to any ſuſpicion of im- 
pofture.or deceit. For although nothing elſe be in 


itſelf neceſſary from God to man, in order to his ſal- 


vation, but the bare revealing in a certain way the 


terms on which he muſt expect it; yet, conſidering 


the unbounded nature of Divine goodneſs, reſpecting 
not only the good of ſome particular perſons, but of 
the whole ſociety of mankind, it ſtands to the greateſt 
reaſon that ſuch a revelation ſhould be fo propounded, 
as might be with equal certainty conveyed to the 
community of mankind ; which could not with any 
ſuch evidence of credibility be done by private and 
particular revelations (which give ſatisfaction only to 
the inward ſenſes of the partakers of them) as by a 
public recording of the matters of divine revelation 
by ſuch a perſon, who is enabled to give the world 


all reaſonable ſatisfaction, that what he did was not 


of any private deſign of his own head, but that he 


v as deputed to it by no leſs than Divine 1 
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And therefore it ſtands to the higheſt reaſon, that c wY v. 


where Divine revelation is neceſſary for the certain 
requiring of aſſent, the matter to be believed ſhould 
have a certain uniform conveyance to men's minds, 
rather than that perpetually new revelations ſhould 
be required for the making known of thoſe things, 


which, being once recorded, are not liable to ſo many 


impoſtures, as the other way might have been under 
pretended revelations. For then men are not put 
to a continual trial of every perſon pretending! Di- 
vine revelation, as to the. evidences which he brings 
of Divine authority ; but the great matters of con- 
cernment being already recorded and atteſted by all 
rational evidence as to the truth of the things, their 
minds therein reſt ſatisfied, without being under a 
continual heſitancy leſt the revelation of one ſhould 


contradi& another. 


r 


For ſuppoſing that God had left the matters of 


Divine revelation unrecorded at all, but left them to 
be diſcovered in every age by a ſpirit of prophecy, 
by fuch a multitude as might be ſufficient to inform 


the world of the truth of the things; we cannot but 


conceive that an innumerable company of croaking 
Enthuſiaſts would be eontinually pretending com- 
miſhons from . heaven, by which the minds of men 
would be left in continual diſtraction, becauſe they 
would have no certain infallible rules given them, 
whereby to difference the good and evil ſpirit from 
each other. But now ſuppoſing God to inſpire ſome 
particular perſons not only to reveal, but to record 
divine ' truths, then whatever evidences can be 
brought atteſting a divine revelation in them, will 
likewiſe prove the undoubted certainty and infalli- 
bility of thoſe writings, it being impoſſible that per- 
ſons employed by a God of truth ſhould make it 
their deſign to impoſe upon the world; which gives 
us a rational account why the wiſe God did not ſuf- 
ter the hiſtory of the world to lie {till unrecorded, 
but made choice of ſuch a perſon to record it, who 


gave 
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B on K pave abundant evidence to the world that he acted 


— 


Hypoth. 2. 


Joſh. xxiv. 


no private deſign, but was peculiarly employed by 
God himſelf for the doing of it, as will appear after- 


wards. Beſides, we find by our former diicourſe 
how liable the moſt certain tradition is to be cor- 
rupted in progreſs of time, where there are no ſtand- 


ing records, though it were at firſt delivered by per- 


ſons of undoubted credit. For we have no reaſon to 


doubt but that the tradition of the old world, the 


flood, and the conſequences of it, with the nature 


and worſhip of the true God, were at firſt ſpread 


over the greateſt part of the world in its firſt planta- 
tions; yet we ſee how ſoon, for want of certain con- 


veyance, all the ancient tradition was corrupted and 


abuſed into the greateſt 1dolatry : which might be 
leſs wondered at, had it been only in thoſe parts 
which were furtheſt remote from the ſeat of thoſe 
grand tranſactions. But thus we find it was even 
among thoſe families who had the neareſt refidence 
to the place of them, and among thoſe perſons who 
were not far off in a lineal deſcent from the perſons 


mainly concerned in them; as is moſt evident in the 
family out of which Abraham came, who was him- 


ſelf the tenth from Noah; yet of them it 1s faid, 
That they ſerved other Gods. How unlikely then was 
it that this tradition ſhould be afterwards preſerved 
entire, when the people God had peculiarly choſen to 
himſelf were ſo mixed among the Egyptians, and ſo 


prone to the idolatries of the nations round about 
them; and that even after God had given them a 


written law, atteſted with the greateſt miracles ? 


What would they have done then, had they never 


been brought forth out of Egypt by ſuch ſigns and 
wonders, and had no certain records left to preſerve 


the memory of former ages ? Thus we ſee how much 


it ſtands to the greateſt reaſon, that ſo memorable 
things ſhould be digeſted into ſacred records. 
Secondly, We have as great certainty that Moſes was 


the author of the records going under his name, as we cant 


have 
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have of any matter of fact done at ſo great a diſtauce of c HA f. 


time from us. We are to conſider that there are two 
very diſtinct queſtions to be thought of concerning a 
divine revelation to any perſon at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance of time from us; and thoſe are, what evidences 
can be given that the matters recorded are of a true 
divine revelation, and what evidence we have .of the 
truth of the matter of fact, that ſuch things were re- 
corded by ſuch perſons. They who do not carefully 


diſtinguiſh between theſe two queſtions, will ſoon run 


themſelves into an inextricable labyrinth, when they 
either ſeek to underſtand themſelves, or explain to 
others the grounds on which they believe the Scrip- 
tures to be the word of God. The firſt ſtep in or- 
der to which, muſt be the proving the undoubted 
certainty of the matter of fact, or the truth of the 
hiſtory, that ſuch perſons were really exiſtent, and 


did either do or record the things we ſpeak of. After 


this ſucceeds the other, to prove not only the real 
exiſtence of the things, but that the perſons who re- 
corded the things were aſſiſted by an infallible ſpi- 
rit; then there can be no reaſon at all to doubt but 
thoſe records are the word of God. The firſt of 
theſe is, that which at preſent we enquire after, the 
certainty of the matter of fact, that the records under 
the name of Moſes were undoubtedly his. And here 
it will be moſt unreaſonable for any to ſee 
ther evidence and demonſtration of it, than the mat- 
= to be proved is capable of. But if they ſhould, I 
folly of ſuch a demand ; and that on theſe accounts, 
1. Who ever yet undertook to bring matters of 
fact into mathematical demonſtrations, or thought 
he had ground to queſtion the certainty of any thing 
that was not proved in a mathematical way to him ? 
Who would ever undertake to prove that Archimedes 
was killed at Syracuſe, by any of the demonſtrations he 
was then about ? or that Euclid was the undoubted 
author of the Geometry under his name ? Or do 


2 
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2 we have ſufficient reaſon to demonſtrate the 
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men queſtion theſe things for want af ſuch demon- 


ſtrations ? Yet this is all we at preſent deſire, only 
the ſame liberty here which is uſed.in any thing of a 
like nature. 1 
2. I demand of the perſon who denies this moral 
certainty to be ſufficient for an aſſent, whether he 
doth queſtion every thing in the world which he was 
not preſent at the doing of himſelf? If he be per- 
emptorily reſolved to believe nothing but what. he 


ſees, he is fit for nothing but a voyage to Anticyre, 


or to be ſoundly purged with Hellebore, to free him 
from thoſe cloudy humours that make him ſuſpe& 
the whole world to be an impoſture. But we cannot 
. ſuppoſe any man ſo deſtitute of reaſon, as to queſtion 
the truth of every matter of fact which he doth not 
ſee himſelf: if he doth then firmly believe any thing, 
there muſt be ſuppoſed ſufficient grounds to induce 
him to ſuch a belief; and then what ground can 
there be to queſtion the certainty of ſuch things, 


which have as great evidence as any of thoſe things 


have which he moſt firmly believes? And this is all 
we deſire from him. 


3. Do we not ſee that the moſt concerning and 


weighty actions of men's lives are built on no other 
foundation than this moral certainty? Vet men do not 
in the leaſt queſtion the truth of the thing they rely 
upon. As 1s moſt evident in all titles to eſtates, de- 
rived from anceſtors either by donation or purchaſe: 
in all trading, which goes upon the moral certainty 
that there are ſuch places as the Indies, or France, or 
Spain, &c. in all journeyings, that there 1s fuch a 


place as that I am going to, and this is the way thi- 
ther. For theſe we have but this moral certainty ; ' 


for the contrary to both theſe are poſſible, and the 
affirmatives are indemonſtrable. In eating and 
drinking there is a poſſibility of being poiſoned by 
every bit of meat, or drop of drink ; do we there- 
fore continually doubt whether we ſhall be ſo or no? 


Chiefly this is ſeen in all natural affection and piety 
| in 


fide 
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in children towards parents, which undoubtedly ſup- HAN. 
poſe the truth of that, which it was impoſſible they . 
could be witneſſes of themſelves, viz. their coming out 
of their mothers' wombs. And doth any one think 
this ſufficient ground to queſtion his mother, be- 
cauſe the contrary is impoſſible to be demonſtrated to 
him? In ſhort, then, either we muſt deſtroy all hiſ- 
torical faith out of the world, and believe nothing 
(though never ſo much atteſted) but what we ſee 
ourſelves, or elſe we muſt acknowledge that a moral 
certainty is a ſufficient foundation for an undoubted 
aſſent; not ſuch a one cui non poreft ſubeſſe falſum, but 
ſuch a one cui non ſubeſt dubium, i. e. an aſſent un- 
doubted, though not infallible. By which we ſee 
what little reaſon the Atheiſt on one ſide can have to 
queſtion the truth of the Scriptures, as to the hiſtory 
of it, and what little ground the Papiſts, on the other 
fide, have to make a. pretence of the neceſſity of in- 
fallibility, as to the propofal of ſuch things, where 
| moral certainty is fufficient, that is, to the matter of 
fact. e 
Which I now come to prove, as to the ſubject in W. 
hand, viz. that the writings of Mofes are undoubt- 
edly his. Which I prove by a twofold argument : 
1. An untverſal conſent of perſons, who were beſt able to 
know the truth of the things in queſtion. 2. The ſettling 
of a commonwealth upon the laws delivered by Moſes. 
1. The univerſal conſent of perſons moſt capable of 
judging in the caſe in hand. I know nothing the 
moſt ſcrupulous and inquiſitive mind can poſſibly 
defire in order to ſatisfaction, concerning any matter 
of fact, beyond an univerſal conſent of ſuch perſons 
who have a greater capacity of knowing the truth of 
it than we can have; and thoſe are all ſuch perſons 
who have lived neareſt thoſe times when the things | 
were done, and have beſt underſtood the affairs of the 1 
times when the things were pretended to be done. 5 
Can we poſſibly conceive, that among the people of 'M 
the Jews, who were ſo exceedingly prone to tranſgreſs _ * 9 
| | the 1 
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them off from the worſhip of the true God? Can 


been raiſed among them concerni 
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the law of Moſes, and to fall into idolatry, but if 
there had been any the leaſt ſuſpicion of any falſity 
or impoſture in the writings of Moſes, the ringlead- 


ers of their revolts would have ſufficiently promulged 


it among them, as the moſt plauſible plea to draw 
we think that a nation and religion ſo maligned as 
the Jewiſh were, could have eſcaped diſcovery, if 
there had been any deceit in it, when ſo many lay in 
wait continually to expoſe them to all contumelies 


imaginable ? Nay, among themſelves in their fre- 


quent apoſtaſies, and occaſions given for ſuch a pre- 


| tence, how comes this to be never heard of, nor in 
the leaſt queſtioned, whether the law was undoubt- 


edly of Moſes's writing or no? What an excellent 
plea would this have been for Jeroboam's calves in 
Dan and Bethel, for the Samaritans temple on 
Mount Gerizim, could any the leaſt ſuſpicion have 
the authentick- 
neſs of the fundamental records of the Jewiſh com- 
monwealth ? And which is moſt obſervable, the 
Jews, who were a people ſtrangely ſuſpicious and in- 


credulous while they were fed and clothed by mi- 


racles, yet could never find ground to queſtion this, 
Nay, and Moſes himſelf, we plainly ſee, was hugely 
envied by many of the Iſraelites even in the wilder- 


neſs, as is evident in the conſpiracy of Corah and his 


complices, and that on this very ground, that he 
took too much upon him. How unlikely then is it, 
that, amidſt ſo many enemies, he ſhould dare to 
venture any thing into public records, which was not 
moſt undoubtedly true, or undertake to- preſcribe a 
law to oblige the people to poſterity ? Or that after 
his own age any thing ſhould come out under his 
name, which would not be preſently detected by the 
emulators of his glory? What then, is the thing it- 
ſelf incredible? Surely not, that Moſes ſhould write 
the records we ſpeak of. Were not they able to un- 


derſtand the truth of it? What! not thoſe who 
| | were 
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were in the ſame age, and conveyed it down by a 0 n A f. 


certain tradition to poſterity ? Or did not the Iſrael- 
ites all conſtantly believe it? What! not they, who 


would ſooner part with their lives and fortunes, than 


admit any variation or alteration as to their law ? 
Well, but if we ſhould ſuppoſe. the whole Jewiſh 
nation partial to themſelves, and that, out of honour 
to the memory of ſo great a perſon as Moſes, they 
ſhould attribute their ancient laws and records to 
him, which is all that-infidelity itſelf can imagine in 
this caſe ; yet this cannot be with any ſhadow of rea- 
{on pretended. For, Os 
Who were thole perſons who did give out this 
law \to the Jews under Moſes's name? Certainly 


they, who undertake to contradict that which is re- 


ceived by common conſent, muſt bring ſtronger and 
clearer evidence than that on which that conſent is 
grounded, or elſe their exceptions deſerve to be re- 
jected with the higheſt indignation. What proof 
can be then brought, that not only the Jewiſh nation, 
but the whole Chriſtian world, hath been ſo lament- 
ably befooled to believe thoſe things with an un- 
doubted aſſent, which are only the contrivances of 
ſome cunning men? 
2. At what time could theſe things be contrived | . 
Either while the memory of Moſes and his actions 
were remaining, or afterwards. Firſt, How could it 
poſlibly be when his memory was remaining ? for 
then all things were ſo freſh in their memories, that 
it was impoſſible a thing of this univerſal nature could 
be forged of him. If after, then I demand whether 
the people had obſerved the law of Moſes before or 
no? If not, then they muſt certainly know it at the 
time of its promulgation to be counterfeit : for had 
it been from Moſes, it would have been obſerved be- 
tore their times; if it was obſerved before, then 
either continually down from the time of Moſes, or 
not. If continually down, then it was of Moſes's 


doing, if we ſuppoſe him to have had that authority 


Vor. i K among 
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BOOK among the people which the objection ſuppoſeth i 


; VI. 


fitteſt capacity to receive a law, being gro 


not, then ſtill the nearer Moſes's time, the more dif- 
ficult ſuch a counterfeiting could be, becauſe the 
conſtitutions which Moſes had left among them 
would have remained in their memories ; whereby 
1 would eaſily reject all pretences and counter. 
eits. : Po : | 
3. How can we conceive the nation of the Jews 
would have ever embraced ſuch a law, had it not 
been of Moſes's enacting among them in that ſtate 
of time when he did? For then the people were in 
a great 
people, and therefore neceſſary to have laws; newly 
delivered from bondage, and therefore wanting laws 
of their own; and entering into a ſettled ftate of 
commonwealth, which was the moſt proper ſeaſon of 
giving laws. | : 
Theſe conſiderations make it ſo clear, that it is al- 
moſt impoſſible to conceive the nation of the Jews 
could have their laws given to them but at the time 
of their being in the wilderneſs, before they were 
ſettled in Canaan. For ſuppoſe we at preſent, to 
gratify ſo far the objection, that theſe laws were 
brought forth long after the conſtitution of the go 
vernment and the national ſettlement under Moles's 
name, how improbable, nay how impoſſible is it to 
alter the fundamental laws of a nation after long ſet- 
tlement ? What confuſion of intereſts doth this 
bring ? What diſturbance among all ſorts of people, 
who muſt be diſſeiſed of their rights, and brought to 
ſuch ſtrange unwonted cuſtoms, ſo ſeemingly againſt 
their intereſts, as many of the conſtitutions among 
the Jews were? For can we imagine that a people, 
always devoted to their own intereſt, would, after it 
had been quietly ſettled in their land by conſtitutions 
after the cuſtom of other nations, preſently, under 4 


Pretence of a copy of laws found (that were pretended 


to be given by one in former ages of great eſteem, 


called Moſes), throw open all their former Ingo, 
an 
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and part with their former laws, for theſe of which e H A Þ. 


they have no evidence, but the words of thoſe that 
told it them? We have a clear inſtance for this 
among the Romans : although there were great evi- 
dence uu of the undoubted certainty that the 
books found in Numa's grave. by Petilius were his, 
yet, becauſe they were adjudged by the ſenate to be 
againſt the preſent laws, they were without further 
enquiry adjudged to be burnt. Was not here the 
greateſt likelihood that might be, that theſe ſhould 
have taken place among the Romans, for the great 
veneration for wiſdom which Numa was in among 


them, and the great evidence that theſe were certain 


remainders of his, wherein he gave a true account of 
the ſuperſtitions in uſe among them ? Yet leſt the 
ſtate ſhould be unſettled by it, they were prohibited 
ſo much as a public view, when the Prætor had ſworn 
they were againſt the eſtabliſhed laws. - Can we then 


_ conceive the J ewiſh nation would have embraced ſo 


burthenſome and ceremonious a law as Moſes's was, 
had it been brought among them in ſuch a way as 
the books of Numa, though with all imaginable evi- 
dence that it was undoubtedly his, eſpecially when 
they were engaged to the obſervation of ſome laws or 
cuſtoms already, by which their commonwealth had 
been eſtabliſhed ? And withal, theſe laws of Moſes 
ſeeming ſo much againſt the intereſt and good huſ- 
bandry of a nation, as all the neighbour nations 
thought, who for that accuſed them to be an idle 
and ſlothful people, as they judged by<their reſting 
wholly one day in ſeven, the great and many ſolemn 


feaſts they had, the repairing of all the males to Je- 
ruſalem thrice a year, the ſabbatical years, years of 


Jubilee, &c. Theſe things were apparently againſt 
the intereſt of ſuch a nation, whoſe great ſubſiſtence 
was upon paſturage and agriculture. So that it 1s 
evident theſe laws reſpected not the outward intereſt 
of the nation, and ſo could not be the contrivance of 
any politicians: among them, but did immediately 
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BO OK¹ aim at the honour of the God wliom they ſerved; 
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VII. 


Juoſeph. c. 


App. l. i. 


e. 3. 


Diod. I. i. 
c. 94. 
Strabo Geo- 
graph. 16. 
p. 524, 
Longin. de 
Sublim, 
lect. 9. 


V. Vol. de 
Idol. I. ii. 
c. 45. 


V. Grot. de 
Ver. Relig. 
Chr. I. ii. 


for whom they were to part even with their civil in- 
tereſts: the doing of which by a people generally 
taken notice of for a particular love of their own con- 
cernments, is an impregnable argument theſe laws 
could not take place among them, had they not been 
ven by Moſes at the time of their unſettlement, 
and that their future ſettlement did depend upon 
their preſent obſervation of them; which is an evi- 
dence too that they could be of no leſs than Divine 
original: Which was more than I was to prove at 
preſent. | x i Pos 
Were not theſe writings undoubtedly Moſes's; 
whence ſhould the neighbour nations about the Jews, 
notwithſtanding the hatred of the Jewiſh. religion, 
retain ſo venerable an opinion of the wiſdom of Mo- 
ſes? The Egyptians accounted him one of their 
prieſts (which notes the eſteem they had of his learn- 
ing), as appears by the teſtimonies produced out of 
Cheremon and Manetho, by Joſephus. Diodorus 
Siculus fpeaks of him with great refpe& among the 
famous legiſlators; and ſo doth Strabo, who ſpeaks 
in commendation of the religion eſtabliſhed by him. 
The teſtimony of Longinus is ſufficiently known, 
that Moſes was no man of any vulgar wit (3x 6 Tuxuv 
dung). Chalcidius calls him ſapieutiſſimus Moſes ; al- 
though I muſt not diſſemble that Chalcidius hath 


been, I think, undeſervedly reckoned among Hea- 


then writers, though he comments on Plato's Timæ- 
us, it being moſt probable that he was a Chriſtian 
Platoniſt, which might more probably make Vaninus 
call him circumforaneum blateronem. But though we 
exempt Chalcidius out of the number of thoſe 
Heathens who have borne teſtimony to the wiſdom 
of Moſes, yet there are number enough beſides him 
produced by Juſtin Martyr, Cyril, and others, whoſe 
evidence 1s clear and full to make us undoubtedly 
believe that there could never have been ſo univerſal 


and uninterrupted a tradition concerning the —_— 
| | an 
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and laws of Moſes, had they not been certainly his, e H A p. 
and conveyed down in a continual ſucceſſion from his 
time to our preſent age. Which will be yet more 
clear, if we conſider in the ſecond place, that the na- 
tional conſtitution and ſettlement of the Jews did de- 
pend on the truth of the laws and writings of Moſes. | 
Can we have more undoubted evidence that there 
were ſuch perſons as Solon, Lycurgus, and Numa, 
and that the laws bearing their names were theirs, 
than the hiſtory of the . ſeveral commonwealths of 
Athens, Sparta, and Rome, who were governed by 
thoſe laws ? When writings are not of general con- 
cernment, they may be more eafily counterfeited; but 
when they concern the rights, privileges, and govern- 
ment of a nation, there will be enough whole intereſt 
will lead them to prevent impoſtures. It is no eaſy 
matter to forge a Magna Charta, and to invent laws. 
Men's caution and prudence is never ſo quickſighted, 
as in matters which concern their eſtates and free- 
holds. The general intereſt of men lies contrary to 
ſuch impoſtures, and therefore they will prevent their 
obtaining among them. Now the laws of Moſes are 
incorporated into the very republic of the Jews, and 
their ſubſiſtence and government depends upon 
them; their religion and laws are ſo interwoven one 
with the other, that one cannot be broken off from 
the other. Their right to their temporal poſſeſſions 
in the land of Canaan depends on their owning the 
ſovereignty of God, who gave them to them, and 
on the truth of the hiſtory recorded by Moſes, con- 
cerning the promiſes made to the Patriarchs. So 
that on that account it was impoſſible thoſe laws 
ſhould be counterfeit, on which the welfare of a nation 
depended, and according to which they were go- 
verned ever ſince they were a nation. So that I ſhall 
now take it to be ſufficiently proved, that the writings 
under the name of Moſes were undoubtedly his; for 
none, who acknowledge the laws to have been his, 


can have the face to deny the hiſtory, there being ſo 
K 3 | neceſſary 
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BOOK neceflary a connection between them; and the Book 


of Geneſis being nothing elſe but a general and very 
neceflary introduction to that which follows. I deny 
not but the hiſtory of Moſes might, according to the 


tradition of the Jews, and the belief of others, be re- 


viſed by Ezra, or the men of the great Synagogue, 
after the Jews' return from captivity, as appears by 
the names of 2 and other paſſages not ſuitable 
to the time of Moſes: but I utterly deny that the 
Pentateuch was not of Moſes's penning, or that i 
was only a collection out of the diaries and annals o 
the nation: for throughout the Scripture the very 
hiſtorical paſlages are attributed to Moles, and in all 

robability the Samaritan Pentateuch bears date be+ 
fore the Captivity ; by which it ſtill appears that 
thoſe baoks are truly the books of Moſes. 
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CHAP. II. 


1 my LY 0 
— — 2 
_ T 


Moſes's certain Knowledge of what he writ. 


3 1 — 
4 en ee 3 


I. The third Hypotheſis concerns the Certainty of the 
Matter of Moſes's History; that. gradually proved: 
Firſt, Moſes's Knowledge cleared, by his Education, 
and Experience, and certain Information, II. His 
Education in the Wiſdom of Egypt; what that was. 
III. The old Egyptian Learning enquired into; IV. 
The Conveniences for it. V. Of the Egyptian Priefts. 
Moles reckoned among them for his Knowledge. VI. 
The mathematical, natural, divine, and moral Learn- 
ing of Egypt. VII. Their political Wiſdom moſt 
conſiderable. VIII. The Advantage of Moles above 
the Greek Philoſophers, as to Wiſdom, and Reaſon. 
Moles himſelf an Eye-witneſs of moſt of his Hiſtory : 
IX. The certain uninterrupted Tradition of the other 
Part among the Jews, manifeſted by rationas Evi- 
dence. | 


* 
} 
1 
1 
| . 


TAVING thus far cleared our way, we come to CHAP. 
the third hypotheſis, which 1s, There are as 
manifeſt proofs of the undoubted truth and certainty of the 1. 
bitory recorded by Moſes, as any can be given coftcerning 
any thing which we yield the" firmeſt aſſent unto. Here it 
muſt be conſidered that we proceed in a way of ra- 
tional evidence to prove the truth of the thing in 
hand ; as to which, if in the judgment of impartial 
perſons the arguments produced be ſtrong enough to 
convince an unbiaſſed mind, it is not material whe- 
ther every wrangling atheiſt will fit down contented 
with them : for uſually perſons of that inclination, 
rather than judgment, are more reſolved againſt light, 
than inquiſitive after it, and rather ſeek to ſtop the 
chinks at which any light might come in, than open 
the windows for the free and cheerful entertainment 
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BOOK of it, It will certainly be ſufficient to make it ap- 


pear that no man can deny the truth of that part of 
_ Scripture which we are now ſpeaking of, without of- 
fering manifeſt violence to his own faculties, and 


making it appear to the world that he is one wholly 
forſaken of his own reaſon ; which will be ſatisfacto- 


rily done, if we can clear theſe things: Firſt, that it 
was morally impoſſible Moſes ſhould be ignorant of 


the things he undertook to write of, and ſo be de- 


ceived himſelf. Secondly, that it was utterly impoſ- 
ſible he ſhould have any deſign in deceiving others in 


reporting it. Thirdly, that it is certain from all ra- 


tional evidence that he hath not deceived the world, 
but that his hiſtory is undoubtedly true. Firſt, that 


it was morally impoſſible Moſes ſhould be deceived 
himſelf, or be 1gnorant of the things which he writ 
of. Two things are requiſite to prevent a man's 
being deceived himſelf. Firſt, that he be a perſon of 
more than ordinary judgment, wiſdom, and know- 
ledge. Secondly, that he have ſufficient information 
concerning the things he undertakes to write of, If 
either of theſe two be wanting, it is poſſible for a man 
of integrity to be deceived ; for an honeſt heart hath 
not always an Urim and Thummim upon it ; nor 1s 
fidelity always furniſhed with the acuteſt intellectuals. 
The ſimplicity of the dove is as liable to be deceived 
itſelf, as the ſubtlety of the ſerpent is to deceive 
others ; but where the wiſdom of the ſerpent 1s to 
prevent being deceived, and the dove's innocency 1n 
not deceiving others, there are all the qualifications 


can be defired in any one who undertakes only to tell 


the truth. Firſt, then, that Moſes was a perſon of 
a great underſtanding, and ſufficiently qualified to 

ut a difference between truth and falſehood, will 
appear, firſt, from the ingenuity of his education ; 
ſecondly, from the ripeneſs of his judgment, and 


greatneſs of his experience when he penned theſe 


things. 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, we begin with his education. And here we 


require at preſent no further aſſent to be given to 


what is reported D ee Moſes in Scripture, than 
what we give to Plufarch's Lives, or any other rela- 
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tions concerning the actions of perſons who lived in 


former ages. Two things then we find recorded in 
Scripture concerning Moſes's education; That he 
was brought up in the court of Egypt, and that he was 
killed in all the learning of the Egyptians ; and theſe 
two will abundantly prove the ingenuity of his edu- 
cation, viz. that he was a perſon both converſant in 
civil affairs, and acquainted with the abſtruſer parts 
of all the Egyptian wiſdom. 

And I confeſs there 1s nothing to me which doth 
advance ſo much the repute of the ancient Egyptian 


learning, as that the Spirit of God in Scripture thould 


take ſo much notice of it, as to ſet forth a perſon 
(otherwiſe renowned for greater accompliſhments) by 
his ſkill in this. For if it be below the wiſdom of 
any . ordinary perſon to ſet forth a perſon by that 
which in itſelf is no matter of commendation, how 
much leſs can we imagine it of that infinite wiſdom 


which inſpired Stephen, in that apology which he 


makes for himſelf againſt the Libertines, who charged 
him with contempt of Moſes and the law? And 
therefore certainly this was ſome very obſervable 
thing, which was brought in as a ſingular commend- 
ation of Moſes, by that perſon whole deſign was to 
make it appear how high an eſteem he had of him, 
And hence it appears that learning is not only in it- 


{elf a great accompliſhment of human nature, but 


that it ought to be looked upon with veneration, 
even in thoſe who have excellencies of a higher nature 
to commend them. If a pearl retains its excellency 
when it lies upon a dunghill, it can certainly loſe no- 
thing of its luſtre by being ſet in a crown of gold. 
It learning be commendable in an Egyptian, it 1s no 
leſs in Moſes, where it is enamelled with more noble 


perfections than of itſelf it can reach unto. All the 
queſtion 
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BOOK queſtion is, whether the ancient learning of the 
' _ Egyptians was ſuch as might be ſuppoſed to improve 
the reaſon and underſtanding of men to ſuch an 

height, as thereby to make them more capable of 
putting a difference between truth and falſehood ? 
Whether it were ſuch an overflowing Nilus as would 
enrich the underſtandings of all thoſe who were in a 
capacity to receive its ſtreams ? The truth is, there 
want not grounds of ſuſpicion that the old Egyptian 
learning was not of that elevation which the preſent 
- diſtance of our age makes us apt to think it was. 

Conring, de And a learngd man hath in a ſet diſcourſe endea- 

Mak . voured to ſhew the great defects that there were in 

10, 11,12. jt, Neither can it, I think, be denied, but, accord- 

ing to the reports we have now concerning it, ſome 
parts of their learning were frivolous, others obſcure, 
a great deal magical, and the reſt ſhort of that im- 
* provement which the acceſſion of the parts, and in- 
duſtry of after-ages, gave unto it. But yet it is 
again as evident, that ſome parts of learning were in- 
vented by the Egyptians, others much improved, 
and that the Greeks did at firſt ſet up with the ſtock 
they borrowed out of Egypt; and that learning 
chiefly flouriſhed there, when there was (I had al- 
moſt ſaid) an Egyptian darkneſs of ignorance over- 
ſpreading the face of Greece, as well as. other na- 

wy tions. | 55 

I. Which will appear by theſe conſiderations: The 
great antiquity of their repute for learning; the great 
advantages they had for promoting it; and the parts 
of learning moſt in uſe among thgm. This, though 
it may feem a digreſhon here, will yet tend to pro- 
mote our deſign, by ſhewing thereby how qualified 
and accompliſhed Moſes was to deliver to the world 

Macrob, An hiftory of ancient times. If we believe Macro- 

Saturn. l. . bius, there was no people in the world could vie for 

Somn. Seip. learning with the Egyptians ; who makes Egypt in 

* i. c. 19. one place the mother of all arts, and in another, the 

Egyptians, omnium pbuloſophiæ diſciplinarum _ 
te 
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the fathers of all the philoſophic ſciences. He derives 
elſewhere the original of all a//ronomy from them, quos 
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conſtat primos omnium calum metiri, & ferutari auſos; Ibid. c. 21. 


though it be more probable that the nativity even of 
aſtronomy itſelf was firft calculated by the Chaldæ- 
ans, from whom it was conveyed to the Egyptians. 


He likewiſe appropriates all divine knowledge to 


them, where he ſaith they were ſoli rerum divinarum Ia. Saturn. 


conſcii; and after calls Egypt divinarum omnium diſci- 
flinarum compotem. It is ſufficiently notorious what 


great repute the Egyptian learning hath been in with 


ſome in our latter times; in that our chymiſts look 
upon it as the greateſt honour to their profeſſion, 
that they think they can claim kindred of the old 
Egyptian learning, and derive the pedigree of their 


J. i. C. 14. 
l. vii. c. 13. 


chymiſtry from the old Egyptian Hermes. But that 


vain pretence is ſufficiently refuted by the fore- men- 
tioned learned man Conringius, in his tract on this 
ſubject, de Hermetica Medicina. Franciſcus Patricius 
profeſſeth himſelf ſo great an admirer of the old Egyp- 
tian learning, that he thought it would be no bad 
exchange, if the Peripatetic philoſoPhy were extruded, 
and the old Egyptian received inſtead of it. But the 
world 1s now grown wiſer than to receive his Hermes 
Triſmegiſtus for the author of the old Egyptian phi- 
loſophy, the credit of his author being for ever 
blaſted, and the doctrine contained in the books 
under his name manifeſted to be a mere cento; a con- 

fuſed mixture of the Chriſtian, Platonic, and Egyp- 
tian doctrine together: ſo that we could hardly 
maintain the juſtneſs of the repute of the ancient 
Egyptian learning from any thing now extant of it; 


but yet we fee no reaſon to queſtion it, eſpecially 


ſince it is ſo honourably ſpoken of in ſacred writ, and 
ſeems in it to have been made the ſtandard and mea- 
ſure of human wiſdom. For which we have this ob- 
ſervable teſtimony, that when the wiſdom of Solo- 
mon is ſpoken of with the greateſt advantage and 
commendation, it is ſet forth with this CM 

that 
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that it exceeded the wiſdom of all the children of the Eaff 
country, and all the wiſdom of Egypt. Whence it is 
moſt natural and eaſy to argue, that certainly their 
learning muſt be accounted the greateſt at that time 
in the world, or elſe it could not have been inferred 
that Solomon was wiſer than all men, becauſe his 
wiſdom excelled theirs, unleſs we ſuppoſe their wif. 


dom to have been the greateſt in that age of the 


world, when the wiſdom of the Grecians (although 
in that time Homer is ſuppoſed to flouriſh) was not 
thought worthy the taking notice of. We ſee from 
hence then, as from an irrefragable teſtimony, that 
the wiſdom of the Egyptians anciently was no trivial 
pedantry, nor mere ſuperſtitious and magical rites, but 
that there was ſomething in it ſolid and ſubſtantial, 
or it had not been worth triumphing over by the 
wiſdom of Solomon: it being true of that, what Lip- 
fius faith of the Roman empire, quicquid dignum vinci 
videbatur, vicit; catera non tam non potui quam con- 


temp/it ; it was an argument of ſome great worth, 


that it was overtopped and conquered by it. 


Thus we ſee how juſt the repute of the ancient 
Egyptian learning is from teſtimony ; and we ſhall 


find as great reaſon for it, when we conſider the great 
advantages the Egyptians had for promoting of learn- 
ing among them. Two ways men come to know- 
ledge ; either by tradition from others, or by obſerv- 
ation of their own : what the Egyptians had the firſt 
way, will be ſpoken to afterwards ; we now confider 


the latter of theſe. All knowledge ariſing from 


obſervation, muſt be either of thoſe ſciences which 


immediately conduce to the benefit of men's lives, or 
ſuch whoſe end 1s to improve men's rational faculties 


in the knowledge of things. The former neceſfity 


will put men upon the finding out; the latter re- 
quire /eceſſum & otia, freedom from other employ- 
ments, a mind addicted to them, and induſtry in the 
ſtudy of them, and a care to preſerve their inventions 
in them. The ſtudy of geometry, among the Egyp- 

| _ 
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tians, owed its original to neceſſity-; for the river 
Nile being ſwelled with the ſhowers falling in Ethio- 
pia, and thence annually overflowing the country of 

pt, and by 1ts violence overturning all the marks 
they had to diſtinguiſh their lands, made it neceſſary 
for them, upon every abatement of the flood, to ſur- 
vey their lands, to find out every one his own by the 
quantity of the ground upon the ſurvey ; the neceſ- 
ſity of which put them upon a more diligent enquiry 
into that ſtudy, that thereby they might attain to 
ſome exactneſs in that, which was to be of ſuch ne- 
ceflary, conſtant, and perpetual uſe. Thence we 
find the invention of geometry particularly attributed 
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by Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, and others, to the . 
Egyptians. This {kill of theirs they after improved e. og. 
into a greater benefit, viz. the conveying the water 294-1. i. 


of Nile into thoſe places where it had not overflown 


Strabo, I. 17. 
Cœl. Rhod. 


to ſo great a height, as to give them hopes of an enſu- . i. 


ing plenty; which they did by the artificial cutting of 
ſeveral channels for that end; wherein, ſaith Strabo, 


c. 34. 


the Egyptians' art and induſtry outwent nature itſelf. Strabo. 


By this likewiſe they obſerved the height of the over- 
flowing of the river, whereby they knew what harveſt 


1. xvii. 


789. 
"OF OS 


to expect the following year; which they did by a 


well near Memphis (from the uſe of it called Ned 
pirpiov) 3 upon the walls of which were the marks of 
leveral cubits, which they obſerve and publiſh it to 
all, that they might provide themſelves accordingly. 
We lee what grounds there are, even from profit and 
advantage, to make us believe that the Egyptians 
were {killed in geometry, and the knowledge relating 
thereto, 

And for the promoting of all other knowledge, 
whoſe end 1s contemplation, the very conſtitution of 
their commonwealth did much conduce thereto ; for 
thereby it was provided that there ſhould always be a 
lufficient number of perſons freed from all other em- 
ployments, who might devote themſelves to a ſedu- 


lous enquiry into the natures of things. Such were 
| ; the 
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| BOOK the Egyptian Prieſts, who, by the peculiar nature of 

1 the Egyptian ſuperſtitions, were freed from that bur. 

1 denſome ſervice of ſacrificing beaſts, which the prieſts | 

1 of other nations were continually employed about, g 
pi and ſo they enjoyed not only an eaſy, but a very ho- ( 

| | nourable employment ; for they were the perſons of t 
{| the greateſt honour, eſteem, and authority among ] 
fi the Egyptians ; of which rank, as far as I can find, t 

1 all were accounted, who were not ſoldiers, huſband. [ 

1 Salvi. men, or artificers. For Strabo mentions no nobility C 

. #77 mat all in Egypt diſtinct from the prieſts; for he di- t 

4 vides the whole commonwealth into ſoldiers, huſband. BW b 

1 men, and prieſts. And telling us that the other two V 

ti were employed about matters of war, and the king's a 

= | revenues in peace, he adds, oi d legs xa Prnovopiay fa 
4 | | NGXBV NL Os ovopicey, au Hπ¹ TE Tay G 10%, The W 
= priefls minded the findy of philoſophy and aftronomy, and Wk 
1 converſed moſt with their kings. And after, ſpeaking FE 
18 of their kings being ſtudied in their arts, as well as ti 
=. others of the prieſts, he adds, we ov jv auroic waiwve WI W 
14 gie, with whom they ſpent moſt of their lives. Agree- di 
{1 | ably to this, Plutarch tells us, that the kings them- V 
Lil : ſelves were often prieſts ; and adds out of Hecatæus, fig 
id that the kings uſed to drink wine by meaſure, eg; th 
0 eures, becauſe they were priefts; for, as he ſaith, the th 
by kings of Egypt were choſen either out of the fank of ch 

0 i Plutarch. de Prieſts or ſoldiers, T3 pv d d, Ts d dd ropiay ive; of 
Lil = 1 „ EUννν’ OL THAN oö thoſe two orders being of the Eg 

| Oxon. preateft honour, the one for valour, and the other for wy Ir 
dom ; and if the king were choſen out of the ſoldiers, Ex 

he was preſently entered among the prieſts, to learn ſcr 

Diod. I. i. their myſtical ſciences. Diodorus ſeems to reckon Jo 

| ſome great perſons after the prieſts, and diſtinct from na 

the ſoldiery ; but if he means by theſe any other ſep 

than ſome of the other two profeſſions, I muſt ſay, as fro 

Cafaub.Not. Cataubon doth in another caſe of Diodorus, Sane Stra- wh 

Lan. bonis auctoritas multis ficulis apud me pravalet ; Diodr- the 

 rus's teftimony is not to be weighed with Strabo's. From bal 


whence we may underſtand the reaſon why that Po- 
tipherab, 
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tipherah, whoſe daughter Joſeph married, is called e H A Þ. 
y, which ſome render the Prief, others the Prince of 
On; but theſe two we ſee are very conſiſtent, their Gen. ali. 
priefts being their r. princes, and Heliopolis, or ““ 

On, of which Potipherah was prince or prieſt, being 

the chief ſeat and univerſity of the prieſts of Egypt. 
Now it is evident from Clemens Alexandrinus, that Com Alex. 
the Egyptians did not communicate their myſteries 1 
promiſcuoully to all, but only to ſuch as were in ſuc- 

ceſſion to the crown, or elſe to thoſe of the prieſts and 

their children, who were moſt apt and fit for them, 

both by their diet, inſtruction, and family. For this 

was unalterably obſerved among them, that there was 

a continued ſucceſſion of a profeſſion in their ſeveral 

families, both of prieſts, ſoldiers, and huſbandmen, 

whereby they kept their ſeveral orders without any 


mixture or confuſion ; which is confeſſed both by 


Herodotus and Diodorus : ſo that by this conftitu- Herodot. 
tion learning was among them confined to the prieſts, 1:3: c: 37- 
which highly advanceth the probability of that tra- . 73. 
dition preſerved among the Egyptians -concerning 
Moſes (which likewiſe ſtrongly proves our preſent de- 
ſign), viz. Manetho's records, as Joſephus tells us, joſeph. l. i. 
that Moſes was one of the prieſts at Heliopolis, and ©; 25 ©. 
that his name among them was Oſarſiphus, who Oxon. 
changing his name, was called Moſes, and in the time 
of Amenophis conducted the leprous people out of 
Egypt (fo the Egyptians, out of their hatred of the 
Ifraelites, call them). And Chæremon, another 
Egyptian prieſt in the ſame author, calls Moſes a 
ſcribe, and Joſeph (by whom probably he means 
Joſhua) a ſacred ſcribe ; and faith that the Egyptian 
name of Moſes was Tiſithen, and of Joſeph, Pote- 
ſeph. Now this tradition did in all probability ariſe 
from the repute of Moſes's learning and wiſdom, 
which being among them proper to their prieſts, they 
thence aſcribed that name to him ; although pro- 
bably he might come to the knowledge of all their 
myſteries 
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: BOOK myſteries from the relation he had to Pharaoh's ( 

. daughter. 8 an 

VI. We come now to conſider the parts of the Egyp- hi 

tian learning, in which the Scripture tells us Moles WW th 

Philo Jud. was ſkilled. This by Philo Judæus is branched into MI gr: 

- ag arithmetic, geometry, mufic, and hieroglyphical philoſophy; bo 

tom. i, but Sixtus Senenſis, more comprehenſively, from Di- the 

8 odorus, Diogenes Laertius, and others, divides it into wh 

Sixt. Senen. four parts, mathematical, natural, divine, and moral, He 

i. f. p. 30. Their {kill in the mathematical parts of learning hath Cle 

been partly ſhewed already, and might be more ſeri 

largely, from that {kill in them which the Grecians to | 

Tambl. de gained from the Egyptians; as both Iamblichus and ph) 

1's Y 3 th. Porphyry ſpeak of Pythagoras, that he gained his ſkill Eg 
— Uh. . in geometry chiefly from the Egyptians : for theſe, his 
— x as Porphyry faith, of a long time had been very ſtu- geo 
1 1 dious of geometry, as the Phoenicians of arithmetic, he! 
Fi om and the Chaldzans of aſtronomy. But Iamblichus con 
* (and II think deſervedly) takes notice of the 269 be- oth: 

tif | mpoodeurov, the difficult acceſs of the Egyptian prieſts, be v 
18 eſpecially as to acquaintance with their myſteries; whe 
N th Strab.l, and ſo Strabo calls them, wurixz5 xa; duoperadorous, ſuch thot 
1 > 8066. Who concealed their learning under many ſymbols, to: 

bl | and were not eaſily drawn to unfold it. And yet we Hou 
; lf might think the two-and-twenty years time, which thin 
bill Pythagoras is thought to have ſpent among them, Stra 
Ul had been enough to have inſinuated himſelf into their With 
1 utmoſt acquaintance, and to have drawn from them and 
{0 the knowledge of their greateſt myſteries : but yet obſer 

we have no great reaſon to think he did, if we believe — 


the ſtory in Diogenes Laertius, of his ſacrificing an 
hecatomb for the finding the for demonſtr tion, 8 


which is now contained in the forty- ſeventh propo- 


ſition of the firſt of Euclid. Yet this did not abate _ 

the Grecians' eſteem of the Egyptians' mathematical 2 

learning; for in Plato's time Eudoxus Cnidius went as. 

into Egypt on purpoſe to acquire it; and Democri- . 

tus's boaſt, that none of the Arſepedonaptæ in E60 — 
0 
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(fo their prieſts were called, as Clemens Alexandrinus H A p. 
and Euſebius tell us, who relate the ſtory) exceeded . 
him in the mathematics, proves at leaſt inferred, that Clem. ai. 
they were then in greateſt eſteem for them. Their se 
great {kill in aſtronomy is atteſted by Diodorus, Stra- Evi. Prep. 
bo, Herodotus, and others, and by their finding out Bietet #. 
the courſe of the year by the motion of the ſun ; e. 49, 50. 
which was the invention of the Heliopolitan prieſts. Þ . 
How much they valued geography, appears from p. 541. 
Clemens's deſcription of the "Izgoyeapwmares, or ſacred A 
cribe, in the ſolemn proceſſion ; for he was required Clemens | 
to be ſkilful in hieroglyphics, coſmography, geogra- „7 
| phy, the motions of the planets, the chorography of E. Oxon. 
| Egypt, and deſcription of the Nile. „Euſtathius, in 
his notes on Dionyſius, attributes the invention of 
geographical tables to Seſoſtris, who cauſed the lands 
he had conquered to be deſcribed in tables, and fo 
communicated to the Egyptians, and from them to 
i others. Their {kill in natural philoſophy could not 
be very great, becauſe of their magic and ſuperſtition, 
whereby they were hindered from all experiments in 
a thoſe natural things, which they attributed a divinity 
to: but they ſeem to have been more exact and cu- 
nous in natural hiſtory ; for any prodigies, or any 
thing that was anomalous in nature, they did, ſaith 
f Strabo, Ar aymovirteey α tig r lego You pphcet ay 
. with a great deal of curioſity inſert in their ſacred records; 
i and Herodotus adds, that more things of that nature are 
t obſerved by them than by any other nation ; which, faith 
8 
n 
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he, they not only diligently preſerve, but frequently 

compare together, and from a ſimilitude of prodigies 

gather a ſimilitude of events. But that which gained 
: the Egyptians the greateſt repute abroad, ſeems to 
4 have been their early {kill in phyſic, which is ſo much 
1] ſpoken of by Homer, Plato, Herodotus, Plutarch, 


t Diogenes Laertius, and others, that it were imperti- 
L nent troubling a reader's patience with the proof of 
t that which is ſo generally confeſſed. A great evi- 
4 | dence of the antiquity of this ſtudy among them 15 


Vol. I. L (if 
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BOOK (if Manetho may be ſo far credited) that Athotis, the 

I.  fecond king of the firſt dynaſty of the Thinites, was 
a phyſician himſelf, and writ ſome books of anatomy; | 
and the ſecond king of the third dynaſty of the Mem- 
Phites was, for his {kill in phyſic, honoured among 
Fe. Nat. them by the name of Æſculapius. Pliny affirms it p 
be. to have been the cuſtom of their kings to cauſe dead r 
xxir. c. 1. bodies to be diſſected, to find out the nature of diſ. 2 
eaſes; and elſewhere tells us, that the original of 0 
phyſic among them was from the relations of thoſe fe 
who by any remedy were cured of any diſeaſe, which Y 
for a memorial to poſterity were recorded in their co 
temples. Their hierogiyphical and myſtical learning th 
hath made the greateſt noiſe in the world, and hath de 
the leaſt of ſubſtance in it ; which, whoever will not in 
be convinced of without peruſal of Kircher's Oedipus th 
Agyptiacus, will at laſt find it fully done to his hand th. 
by the ſucceſsleſs endeavours of that otherwiſe learned by 
man. I cannot think any rational man could think fla 
that ſtudy worth his pains, which at the higheſt can abl 
amount but to a conjecture; and when it is come to im; 
that with a great deal of pains, it is nothing but ſome thi: 
ordinary and trivial obſervation. As in that famous all ; 
hieroglyphic of Dioſpolis, ſo much ſpoken of by the ling 
ancients, where was a child to expreſs coming into the all! 
world, an old man for going out of it, an hawk for WF not 
God, an hippopotamus for hatred, and a crocodile trut 
for impudence; and all to expreſs this venerable bool 
apophthegm, O ye that come into the world, and that g WF vent 
out of it, God hates impudence. And therefore cer: dang 
tainly this kind of learning deſerves the higheſt form WF dertc 
among the diffciles nugæ; and all theſe hieroglyphic but 
put together will make but one good one, and that WW unto 
ſhould be for labour loft. ng 1 and c 
VII. There is yet one part of learning more among them alli t! 
which the Egyptians are eſteemed for; which is the could 
political and civil part of it, which may better be can w 
called wiſdom than moſt of the foregoing. Tuo nly be 
things ſpeak much the wiſdom of a nation; ſhoulc 
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laws, and a prudent management of them. Their cn A p. 
laws are highly commended by Strabo and Diodo- I. 


——— 


rus; and it is none of the leaſt commendations of 
them, that Solon and Lycurgus borrowed ſo many 
of their conſtitutions from them: and for the pru- 
dent management of their government, as the conti- 
nuance of their ſtate ſo long in peace and quietneſs is 
an invincible demonſtration of it, ſo the report given 
of them in Scripture adds a further teſtimony to it; 


ſe for therein the king of Egypt is called the Son of the 14. xix. 
h Wiſe, as well as the ſon of ancient kings; and his . 
Ir counſellors are called wife counſellors of Pharaoh, and 

ng the wiſe men; whereby a more than ordinary pru- 

th dence and policy muft be underſtood. Can we now 

ot imagine ſuch a perſon as Moſes was, bred up in all 

us the ingenuous literature of Egypt, converſant among 

nd WE their wiſeſt perſons in Pharaoh's court, having there- 

ed by all advantages to improve himſelf, and to under- 

nk ſtand the utmoſt of all that they knew, ſhould not be 


able to paſs a judgment between a mere pretence and 
impoſture, and real and important truths ? Can we 


think that one who had intereſt - in ſo great a court, 
ous all advantages of raiſing himſelf therein, ſhould wil- 
th lingly forſake all the pleaſures and delights at preſent, 
the all his hopes and advantages for the — were he 
for not fully perſuaded of the certain and undoubted 
dle nate of all thoſe. things which are recorded in his 


books ? Is it poſſible a man of ordinary wiſdom ſhould 


1 90 venture himſelf upon ſo hazardous, unlikely, and 
cer- dangerous employment, as that was which Moſes un- 
on i dertook, which could have no probability of ſucceſs, 
hies but only upon the belief that that God who appeared 


unto him, was greater than all the Gods of Egypt, 


and could carry on his deſign by his power, maugre 


all the oppoſition which the princes of the world 
could make againſt it ? And what poſlible ground 
can we have to think that ſuch a perſon, who did ve- 


nly believe the truth of what God revealed unto him, 
ſhould dare to write any otherwiſe than as it was re- 


L 2 vealed 
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BOOK vealed unto him? If there had been any thing re- 
pugnant to common reaſon in the hiſtory of the cre- 
ation, the fall of man, the univerſal deluge, the pro- 
pagation of the world by the ſons of Noah, the hiſ- 
tory of the patriarchs, had not Moſes rational facul- 
ties as well as we? Nay, had he them not far better 


improved than any of ours are? And was not he 


then able to judge what was ſuitable to reaſon and 
what not? And can we think he would then deliver 
any thing inconſiſtent with reaſon, or undoubted tra- 
dition then, when the Egyptian prieſts might ſo rea- 
dily and plainly have triumphed over him, by diſco- 
vering the falſehood of what he wrote? Thus we ſee 
that Moles was as highly qualified as any of the 
e Heathen philoſophers could be, for diſcerning 
truth from falſehood; nay, in all probability he far 


excelled the moſt renowned of the Grecian philoſo- 


phers in that very kind of learning wherewith they 
made fo great noiſe in the world, which was origi- 
nally Egyptian, as is evident in the whole ſeries of 
the Grecian philoſophers, who went age after age to 
Egypt to get ſome ſcraps of that learning there which 
Moles could not have but full meals of, becaule of 
his high place, great intereſt, and power in Egypt. 
And muſt thoſe hungry philoſophers then become 
the only maſters of our reaſon, and their dictates be 
received as the ſenſe and voice of nature, which they 
either received from uncertain tradition, or elfe de- 
livered in oppoſition to it, that they might be more 
taken notice of in the world? Muſt an aro; i be 
confronted with, Thrs ſaith the Lord? and a few piti- 
ful ſymbols vie authority with divine commands! 
and Ex nihilo nibil fit be ſooner believed than In 7h! 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth? What 
irrefragable evidence of reaſon is that ſo confident 3 
preſumption built upon, when it can-fignify nothing 
without this hypotheſis, that there is nothing but 
matter in the world? And let this firſt be proved, 


and we will never ſtick to grant the other. I ma) 
cCionfident) 


imp. 
writ; 
of, y 
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confidently ſay, the great gullery of the world hath c HA p. 


II. 


been, taking philoſophical dictates for the ſtandard of 


reaſon, and unproved hypotheſes for certain founda- 


tions for our diſcourſe to rely upon. And the ſeek- 


ing to reconcile the myſteries of our faith to theſe, 
hath been that which hath almoſt deſtroyed it, and 
turned our religion into a mere philoſophical ſpecu- 


lation. But of this elſewhere. We lee then, that, 


infiſting merely on the accompliſhment and rational 


perfections of the perſons who ſpeak, we have more 


reaſon to yield credit to Moſes in his hiſtory, than to 
any philoſophers in their ſpeculations. 
And that which in the next place ſpeaks Moſes to 


be a perſon of wiſdom, and judgment, and ability to 
find out truth, was his age and experience when he 


delivered theſe things to the world. He vented no 
crude and indigeſted conceptions, no ſudden and te- 
merarious fancies ; the uſual iſſues of teeming and 
juvenile wits : he lived long enough to have experi- 
ence to try, and judgment to diſtinguiſh, a mere 
outſide and varniſh from what was ſold and ſubſtan- 
tial, We cannot then have the leaſt ground of ſuſ- 
picion that Moſes was any ways unfit to diſcern truth 
from falſehood ; and therefore was capable of judging 
the one from the other. 

But though perſons be never ſo highly accom- 
pliſhed for parts, learning, and experience, yet if they 
want due information of the certainty of the things 
they deliver, they may be {till deceived themſelves ; 
and if they preſerve it for poſterity, be guilty of de- 


ceiving others. Let us now therefore ſee whether 


Moſes had not as great advantages for underſtanding 
the truth of his hiſtory, as he had judgment to diſcern 
it. And concerning all th6ſe things contained in 
the four laſt books of his, (to his own death, it was 
impoſſible any ſhould have greater than bimſelf, 
writing nothing. but what he was pars magna himſelf 


of, what he ſaw, and heard, and did. And can any 


L 3 | teſtimony 
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teſtimony be deſired greater than his whoſe actions 
they were, or who was preſent at the doing of them; 
and that not in any private way, but in the moſt 
public capacity? For although private perſons may 


be preſent at great actions, yet they may be guilty of 


miſrepreſenting them, for want of underſtanding all 
circumſtances precedent and fubſequent, or for want 
of underſtanding the deſigns of the chief inſtruments 
of action: but when the perſon himſelf, who was the 
chief in all, ſhall undertake to write an exact hiſtory 
of it, what evidence can be deſired more certain than 
that is, that there could be no defect as to informa- 
tion concerning what was done? The only ſcruple 
then that can be made, muſt be concerning the paſ- 
ſages of former times which Moſes relates. And here 
I doubt not but to make it appear, that, inſiſting 
only on all that can be defired in a bare hiſtorian 


(ſetting aſide divine revelation), he had as true and 


certain information of the hiſtory of [thoſe former 
ages, as any one can have of things at that diſtance 
from themſelves; and that 1s, by a certain uninter- 
rupted tradition of them, which will appear more 
clear and evident in that nation of which Moſes was, 
than in any other nation in the world ; and that on 
theſe two accounts: Firſt, The undoubted lineal deſcent 


om father to fon in the Jewiſh nation. Secondly, 


Their intereſt lying fo much in the preſerving this tradition 
entire. | 

Firſt, That there was a certain unmixed lineal deſcent 
from father to ſon in the Jewiſh nation. The my cauſe 
of moſt of the confuſion in the tradition of other na- 


tions, was the frequent mixing of ſeveral families one 


with another; now that God might, as it were, on 


purpoſe ſatisfy the world of the Iſraelitesꝰ capacity to 
preſerve the tradition entire, he prohibited their mix- 
ture by marriages with the people of other nations 
and families. So that in Moſes's time it was a very 


eaſy matter to run up their lineal deſcent as far as the 
| 3 
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flood, nay, up to Adam; for Adam converſed ſome- C H & P. 


times with Lamech, Noah's father; for Lamech was 
born A. M. 874. Adam died 930; ſo that fifty- 


ſix years, according to that computation, were Adam 


and Lamech contemporary. Can we then think 
Noah ignorant of the ancient tradition of the world, 
when his father was ſo long coævous with Adam; 
and Mathuſelah his grandfather, who was born A. M. 
687, died not till A. M. 1656, according to our moſt 
learned primate of Armagh, 1, e. was 600 years con- 


temporary with Noah. Sem his ſon was probably 


living in ſome part of Jacob's time, or Iſaac's at 


leaſt; and how eaſily and uninterruptedly might the 


eneral tradition of the ancient hiſtory be continued 
thence to the time of Moſes, when the number of 


families agreeing in this tradition was increaſed, and 


withal incorporated by a common ligament of reli- 
gion | I demand then, where can we ſuppoſe any 1g- 
norance, or cutting off this general tradition, in ſo 
continued a ſucceſſion as here was ? Can we imagine 
that the grand-children. of Jacob could be ignorant 
of their own pedigree, and whence they came into 
Egypt? Can we think a thing ſo late and fo re- 
markable as the account of their coming thither 
ſhould be forgotten, which was attended with fo 
many memorable circumſtances ; eſpecially the ſell- 
ing and advancement of Joſeph, whoſe memory it 
was impoſſible ſhould be obliterated in fo ſhort a 
time? Could Jacob be ignorant of the country 
whence his grandfather. Abraham came ; eſpecially 


when he lived ſo long in it himſelf, and married into 


that branch of the family that was remaifling there, 
when he had ſerved his uncle Laban ? Could Abra- 
ham, when he was contemporary with Sem, be ig- 
norant of the truth of the flood, when Sem, from 
whom he derived himſelf, was one of the perſons who 
elcaped it in the ark? Could Sem be ignorant of the 
actions before the flood, when Adam, the firſt man, 

LA lived 
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from, that they could with ea 
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BOOK lived ſo near the time of Noah? And could Noah 


then be ignorant of the creation and the fall of man? 
Thus we ſee it almoſt impoſſible that any age among 
them then could be ignorant of the paſſages of the pre- 
cedent, which they were ſo few generations removed 
b 4 derive themſelves 

from the firſt man. What then can we ſay? that any 
of theſe had a deſign of deceiving their poſterity, and 
ſo corrupted the tradition? Beſides, that it could be 
hardly poſſible at that time, when there were ſo many 
remaining teſtimonies of former times. What end 
can we imagine that any parents ſhould have in thus 
deceiving their children? or what advantage ſhould 
come to them by ſuch a deceit ? Nay, I ſhall now 
manifeſt in the ſecond place, that the whole intereſt 
of their children lay in preſerving this tradition cer- 
tain and entire. For their hopes of poſſeſſing Ca- 
naan, and title to it, depended upon the promiſe 
made unto Abraham 400 years before; which would 
not only keep awake their ſenſe of Divine Provi- 
dence, but would make them careful during their 
bondage to preſerve their genealogies ; becauſe al! 
the right they could plead to their poſſeſſions in Ca- 
naan, was from their being of Abraham's ſeed. And 
beſides this, on purpoſe to be a memorial to them of 
paſſages between God and Abraham, they had in 
their fleſh a badge of circumcifion, which would 
ſerve to call to mind thoſe tranſactions which had 
been between God and their forefathers. Theſe 
things then do fully demonſtrate, that, inſiſting only 
on rational evidence, the Iſraelites were the moſt cer- 
tain conſervators of the ancient hiſtory of the world; 
and can we then think that Moſes, who was the ruler 
among them, ſhould not fully underſtand thoſe 
things which every Iſraelite could ſcarce be ignorant 
of, and might correct the miſtakes of Moſes in bis 
hiſtory, if he had been guilty of any ſuch ? Thele 
things I ſuppoſe have made the firſt * 
; | 8 ent, 
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dent, that it was morally impoſſible Moſes ſhould e n Ar. 
be deceived himſelf, or be ignorant of the things 
which he reports to others; both becauſe he had 


abilities ſufficient to diſcover truth from falſehood, 


and ſufficient information of the paſſages of former 
tunes. | 


CHAP. 
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E 

| N 

CHAP. II. h. 

Moſes's Fidelity and Integrity proved. lit 

| bt 

I. Moſes confidered as an Hiſtorian, and as a Lau- Cc 

grver ; his Fidelity in both proved; clear Evidences ce 

that he had no Intent to decerve in his Hiſtery, Free- an 

dom from private Intereſt, Impartiality in his Rela- ca 

tions, Plainneſs and Perſpicuity of Stile. II. As a a 

Lawgtiver, he came armed with Divine Authority, of 

which being the main Thing, is fixed on to be fully na 

proved from his Actions and Writings, III. The lea 

Power of Miracles the great Evidence of Divine Re- tel 

velation. Two grand Queſtions propounded. In what me 

j Caſes Miracles may be expected, and how known to be m 

[if true. No Neceſſity of a conflant Power of Miracles be 

F in a Church: IV. Two Caſes alone wherein they may is 

4 be expected. When any Thing comes as a Law from wo 

Fil God, and when a Divine Law is to be repealed. - The mi 

Þ Neceſſity of Miracles in thoſe Gaſes as an Evidence of dot 

Lt Divine Revelation aſſerted. V, VI, VII. Objeftions the 

Lil anſwered. No Uje of Miracles when the Doctrine is pol 

bi ſettled, and owned by Miracles by the firſt Revelation, hiſt 

Þi No Need of Miracles in Reformation of a Church. = 

Tilt | s . ; UC 

{1 HE ſecond propoſition contains the proof of Hof 

i Moſes's fidelity, that he was as far from hav- hay 

Ui ing any intent to deceive others, as he was from being alit 

Ei deceived himſelf. Two ways Moſes muſt be conſi- clea 

mY dered ; as an hiftorian, and as a lawgiver. The ſign 

Ei only inducement for him to deceive as an hiſtorian, wit] 

$118 muft be ſome particular intereſt which muſt draw was 

11 him aſide from an impartial delivery of the truth; 4 of: 

#08 a lawgiver, he might deceive, if he pretended Divine WW hav 

Ul revelation for thoſe laws which were only the iſſues nati 

1h of his own brain, that they might be received with a thin 

N fl | greater veneration among the people; as Numa Wl «ls 
1's ＋˙ĩb Pompilius 
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Pompilius and others did. Now if we prove that c Ar. 
Moſes had no intereſt to deceive in his hiſtory, and III. 
had all rational evidence of Divine revelation in his 
laws, we ſhall abundantly evince the undoubted fide- 
lity of Moſes, in every thing recorded by him. We 
begin then with his fidelity as an hiſtorian; and it being 
contrary to the common intereſt of the world to de- 
ceive and be deceived, we have no reaſon to entertain 
any ſuſpicions of the veracity of any perſon, where we 
cannot diſcern ſome peculiar intereſt that might have 
a ſtronger bias upon him than the common intereſt 
of the world. For it is otherwiſe in morals than in 
naturals; for in naturals we ſee that every thing will 
leave its proper intereſt to preſerve the common in- 
tereſt of nature; but in morals, there is nothing 
more common than deſerting the common intereſt of 
mankind, to ſet up a peculiar intereſt againſt it: it 
being the trueſt deſcription of a politician, that he 
is one who makes himſelf the centre, and the whole 
world his circumference ; that he regards not how 
much the whole world is abuſed, if any advantage 
doth accrue to himſelf by it. Where we ſee it then 
the deſign of any perſon to advance himſelf or his 
poſterity, or to ſet up the credit of the nation whoſe 
hiſtory he writes, we may have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect 
his partiality ; becauſe we then find a ſufficient in- 
ducement for ſuch a one to leave the common road 
of truth, and to fall into the paths of deceit. But we 
have not the leaſt ground to ſuſpect any ſuch parti- 
ality in the hiſtory of Moſes; for nothing is more 
clear than that he was free from the ambitious de- 
ſign of advancing himſelf and his poſterity, who, not- 
withſtanding the great honour he enjoyed himſelf, 
was content to leave his poſterity in the meaneſt ſort 
of attendance upon the tabernacle. And as little 
| have we ground to think he intended to flatter that / 
nation, which he ſo lively deſcribes, that one would 
think he had rather a deſign to ſet forth the froward- 
nels, unbelief, unthankfulneſs, and diſobedience of a 
nation 
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nation towards a gracious God, than any ways to en- 
hance their reputation in the world, or to N 
himſelf with them by writing this hiſtory of them. 
Nay, and he ſets forth ſo exactly the leſſer failings 
and groſſer enormities of all the anceſtors of this na- 
tion whoſe acts he records, that any impartial reader 
will foon acquit him of a defign of flattery, when, 
after he hath recorded thoſe faults, he ſeeks not to 
extenuate them, or bring any excuſe or pretence to 
palliate them. So that any obſerving reader may ea- 
fily take notice that he was carried on by a higher 


deſign than the common people of hiſtorians are; 


and that his drift and ſcope was to exalt the goodneſs 


and favour of God towards a rebellious and obſtinate 


people: of which there can be no greater nor more 


lively demonſtration, than the hiſtory of all the tranſ- 


actions of the Jewiſh, nation, from their comi 


forth of Egypt, to their utter ruin and deſolation. 


And Moſes tells them, as from God himſelf, it was 
neither for their number, nor their goodneſs, that God ſet 
his love upon them, but he loved them becauſe he loved 
them, i. e. no other account was to be given of his 


gracious dealing with them, but the freeneſs of his 


own bounty, and the exuberancy of his goodneſs to- 
wards them Nay, have we not cauſe to admire the 
ingenuity as well as veracity of this excellent perſon- 
age, who not only lays ſo notorious a blot upon the 
ſtock of his own family Levi, recording ſo punctually 
the inhumanity and cruelty of him and Simeon 1n 
their dealings with the Sechemites, but likewiſe 1n- 
ſerts that curſe which was left upon their memory for 
it, by their own father at his deceaſe ! And that he 
might not leave the leaſt ſuſpicion of partiality be- 
hind him, he hath not done as the ſtatuary did (who 
engraved his own name ſo artificially in the ſtatue of 
Jupiter, that one ſhould continue as long as the 
other) : but what the other intended for the praiſe of 


his ſkill, Moſes hath done for his ingenuity, that he 


bath ſo interwoven the hiſtory of his own failings and 
diſobedience 


0x1061NDS BAC 


I diſobedience with thoſe of the nation, that his ſpots c H a Þ. 


III. 


are like to continue as long as the whole web of his 
hiſtory is like to do. Had it been the leaſt part of 
his deſign to have his memory preſerved with a ſu- 
perſtitious veneration among the Jews, how ealy 
had it been for him to have left out any thing that 


might in the leaſt entrench upon his reputation ? 


But we find him very ſecure and careleſs in that par- 
ticular ; nay, on the other ſide, very ſtudious and in- 


duſtrious in depreſſing the honour and deſerts of 
— 


men, and advancing the power and goodneſs of Go 


And all this he doth, not in an affected ſtrain of rhe- 
toric, whoſe proper work is impetrare fidem mendacio, 
and, as Tully ſomewhere confeſſeth, 20 make things ſeem 
otherwiſe than they are; but with that innate ſimpli- 
city and plainneſs, and yet withal with that imperato- 
ria brevitas, that majeſty and authority, that it is 
thereby evident he fought not to court. acceptance, 
but to demand belief; nor had any ſuch pitiful de- 
fign of pleaſing his readers with ſome affected phraſes, 
but thought that truth itſelf had preſence enough 
with it to command the ſubmiſſion of our under- 
ſtandings to it. | | 

Eſpecially when all theſe were delivered by ſuch a 1. 
one who came ſufficiently armed with all motives of 


credibility and inducements to affent, by that evi- 


dence which he gave that he was no pretender to Di- 
vine revelation, but was really employed as a peculiar 
inſtrument of ſtate under the God and Ruler of the 
whole world. Which if it be made clear, then all 
our further doubts muſt preſently ceaſe, and all im- 
pertinent diſputes be filenced, when the Supreme 
Majeſty appears empowering any perſon to dictate to 
the world the laws they muſt be governed by. For 
it any thing be repugnant to our rational faculties, 
that 1s, that God ſhould dictate any thing but what 
is moſt certainly true, or that the Governor of the 
world ſhould preſcribe any laws but ſuch as were 
moſt juſt and reaſonable. If we ſuppoſe a God, we 


cannot 
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cannot queſtion veracity to be one of his chiefeſt at- 
tributes ; and that it is impoſſible the God of truth 
ſhould employ any, to reveal any thing as from him, 
but what was undoubtedly true. So that it were an 
argument of the moſt groſs and unreaſonable incre. 
dulity, to diſtruſt the certainty of any thing which 
comes to us with ſufficient evidence of Divine reve. 
lation ; becauſe thereby we ſhew our diſtruſt of the 
veracity of God himſelf. All that we can defire 
then, is only reaſonable ſatisfaction concerning the 
evidence of Divine revelation in the perſon whoſe 


words we are to credit ; and this our gracious God 


hath been ſo far from denying men, that he hath 
given all rational evidence of the truth of it. For it 
implying no incongruity at all, to any notions of God 
or ourſelves, that God ſhould, when it pleaſes him, 
ſingle out ſome inſtrument to manifeſt his will to the 
world; our enquiry then leads us to thoſe things 
which may be proper notes and characters of ſuch a 
perſon who is employed on ſo high an embaſſy. And 
thoſe are chiefly theſe two: If his actions be ſuch as 
could not flow from the power of mere natural 
cauſes ; and if the things he reveals be ſuch as could 
not proceed from any created underſtanding, Firſt 
then for his actions: theſe ſtriking moſt upon our 
outward ſenſes, when they are any thing extraordi- 
nary, do tranſmit along with the impreſſions of them 
to the underſtanding an high opinion of the perſon 
that doth them : whereas the mere height of know- 
ledge, or profoundneſs of things diſcovered, can have 
no ſuch preſent power and influence upon any, but 
ſuch as are of more raiſed and inquiſitive minds: and 
the world is generally more apt to ſuſpect itſelf de- 
ceived with words, than it can be with actions; 

hence miracles, or the doing of things above the reach 
of nature, hath been always embraced as the greateſt 
teſtimony of Divine authority and revelation. For 


which there is this evident reaſon, that the courſe of 
nature being {ſettled by Divine power, and every | 


thing 
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thing acting there by the force of that power it re- oH Ar. 


ceived at firſt, it ſeems impoſſible that any thing 
ſnould really alter the ſeries of things, without the 
ſame power which at firſt produced them. This then 
we take for granted, that wherever ſuch a power ap- 
pears, there is a certain evidence of a Divine preſence 
going along with ſuch a — who enjoys it. And 
this is that which is moſt evident in the actions of 
Moſes, both as to the miracles he wrought both in 
Egypt and the wilderneſs, and his miraculous deli- 
verance of the Iſraelites out of Egypt; this latter 
being as much above the reach of any merely civil 
power, as the other above natural. | 
We therefore come to the rational evidence of that 
Divine authority whereby Moſes acted, which may 
be gathered from that Divine power which appeared 
in his actions; which being a matter of ſo great 
weight and importance (it being one of the main 
baſes whereon the evidence of Divine revelation, as 
to us, doth ſtand), and withal of ſo great difficulty 
and obſcurity (cauſed through the preferring ſome 
parties in religion above the common intereſt of it), 
it will require more care and diligence to ſearch what 
influence the power of miracles hath upon the prov- 
ing the Divine commiſſion of thoſe who do them. 
Whether they are ſuch undoubted credentials, that 
wherever they are produced we are preſently to re- 
ceive the perſons who bring them, as extraordinary 
embaſſadors from heaven, employed on ſome peculiar 
meſlage to the ſons of men? For the full ſtating of 
this important queſtion, two things muſt be cleared. 
Firſt, In what caſes miracles may be expected as cre- 
dentials to confirm an immediate commiſſion from 
heaven? Secondly, What rational evidences do at- 
tend thoſe miracles, to aſſure us they are ſuch as they 
pretend to be? 18 | 
Firſt, For the ' caſes wherein theſe miracles are to 
be expected as inducements to, or confirmations of 
our faith, concerning the Divine employment of any 
; perſons 


III. 


11. 
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BOOK perſons in the world. And here I lay down this as a 

1. _ certain foundation, that a power of miracles: is not 
conſtantly and perpetually neceſſary in all thoſe who 
manage the affairs of heaven here on earth, or that a& 
in the name of God in the world. When the doc- 
trine of faith is once ſettled in ſacred records, and the 
Divine revelation of that doctrine ſufficiently atteſted 
by a power of miracles in the revealers of it, what 
1maginable neceſſity or pretext can there be contrived 
for a power of miracles, eſpecially among ſuch as al- 
ready own the Divine revelation of the Scriptures ? 
To make then a power of working miracles to be 
conſtantly refident in the Church of God, as one of 
the neceſſary notes and characters of it, is to put God 
upon that neceſſity which common nature is freed 

from, viz. of multiplying things without ſufficient | 
cauſe to be given for them ; and to leave men's faith 
at a ſtand, when God hath given ſufficient teſtimony 
for it to rely upon. It is a thing too common and 
eaſy to be obſerved, that ſome perſons, out of their 
eagerneſs to uphold the intereſt of their own party, 
have been fain to eſtabliſh it upon ſuch grounds, 
which, when they are ſufficiently ſearched to the bot- 
tom, do apparently undermine the common and ſure 
foundations whereon the belief of our common Chriſ- 
tianity doth mainly ſtand. It were eaſy to make a 
large diſcourſe on this ſubject, whereby we may rip 
open the wounds that Chriſtianity hath received, 
through the contentions of the ſeveral parties of it; 
but this imputation cannot with ſo much reaſon be 
faſtened on any party, as that which is nailed to, a 
pretended infallible chair : for which we need no 
other inſtance than this before us. For while the 
leaders of that party make a power of miracles to be 
a neceſſary note of the true Church, they unavoidably 
run men upon this dangerous precipice, not to believe 
any thing as a matter of faith, where they find not 
ſufficient miracles to convince them that is the true 
Church which propounds it to them, Which ne— 
ceſſarily 
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ceſſarily follows from their acknowledged principles; © H A P. 
for it being impoſſible, according to them, to believe. 
any thing with a Divine faith but what is propounded 
by the Church as an infallible guide; and it being 
impoſſible to know which 1s this infallible guide, but 
by the notes and characters of it, and one of thoſe 
notes being a power of miracles, I cannot find out 
my guide but by this power ; and this power muſt 
be preſent in 'the Church (for nothing of former ages 
concerning faith, as the miracles of Chriſt, his reſur- 
rection, &c. is to be believed, but on the Church's 
account); and therefore where men do not find ſuf- 
ficient conviction: from preſent miracles to believe 
the Church to be an infallible guide, they muſt 
throw off all faith concerning the Goſpel ; for as 
good never a whit, as never the better. And there- 
fore it is no wonder atheiſm ſhould be ſo thriving a 
plant in Italy ; nay under, if not within the walls of 
Rome itſelf, where inquiſitive perſons do daily ſee the 
jugglings and impoſtures of prieſts in their pretended 
miracles ; and from thence are brought to look upon 
religion itſelf as a mere impoſture, and to think no 
Pope ſo infallible, as he that ſaid, Quantum nobis pro- 
fit hæc de Ghrifto fabula ? Such horrid conſequences 
do men drive others, if not bring themſelves to, 
when they employ their parts and induſtry rather to 
uphold a corrupt intereſt, than to promote the belief 
of the acknowledged principles of Chriſtian faith. 
But as long as we aſſert no neceſſity of ſuch a power 
of miracles to be the note of any true Church, nor 
any ſuch neceſſity of an infallible guide, but that the 
miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles were ſuf- 
ficient evidences of a Divine ſpirit in them; and 
that the Scriptures were recorded by them to be an 
infallible rule of faith ; here we have more clear rea- 
lon as to the primary motives and grounds of faith, 
and withal the infallible veracity of God in the 
Scriptures, as the laſt reſolution of faith, And while 
we affert ſuch an infallible rule of faith, delivered to 
Vol L fl ” us 
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us by ſuch an unanimous conſent from the firſt deli 
very of it, and then fo fully atteſted by ſuch uncon- 
troulable miracles, we cannot in the leaſt underſtand 
to what end a power of miracles ſhould now ſerve in 
the Church, eſpecially among thoſe who all believe 
the Scriptures to be the Word of God. Indeed be- 
fore the great harveſt of converts in the primitive 
times were brought in, both of Jews and Gentiles, 
and the Church fully ſettled in receiving the Canon 
of the Scriptures univerſally, we find God did conti- 
nue this power among them; but after the Books of 
the New Teſtament were generally embraced as the 
rule of faith among Chriſtians, we find them fo far 
from pretending to any ſuch power, that they reject 
the pretenders to it, ſuch as the Donatiſts were, and 
plead upon the fame accounts as we do now againſt 
the neceſſity of it. We ſee then no reaſon in the 
world for miracles to be continued where the doctrine 
of faith is ſettled ; as being confirmed by miracles in 
the firſt preachers of it. | Y 
There are only theſe two caſes then wherein mi- 
racles may juſtly and with reaſon be expected. Firſt, 
When any perſon comes as by an extraordinary 
commiſſion from God to the world, either to deliver 
ſome peculiar meſſage, or to do ſome more than or- 
dinary ſervice. Secondly, When ſomething that hath 
been before eſtabliſhed by Divine law, is to be re- 
pealed, and ſome other way of worſhip eſtabliſhed 
Inſtead of it. Firſt, When any comes upon an ex- 
traordinary meſſage to the world, in the name of, 
and by commiſſion from God, then it is but reaſon 
to require ſome more than ordinary evidence of fuch 
authority ; becauſe of the main importance of the 
duty of giving credit to ſuch a perſon, and the great 
ſin of being guilty of rejecting that Divine authority 
which appears in him. And in this caſe we cannot 
think that God would require it as a duty to believe, 
where he doth not give ſufficient arguments for faith, 


= nor that he will puniſh perſons for ſuch a fault, which 
OY an 
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an invincible ignorance was the cauſe of. Indeed e H Ap. 
God doth not uſe to neceſſitate faith, as to the act of U 
it; but he doth ſo clearly propound the object of it, | 
with all arguments inducing to 1t, as may ſufficiently 
juſtify a believer's choice in point of reaſon and pru- 
- dence, and may leave all unbelievers without excuſe. 
I cannot ſee what account a man can give to himſelf 
of his faith, much leſs what apology he can make to 
others for it, unleſs he be ſufficiently convinced in 
int of the higheſt reaſon that it was his duty to 
believe; and in order to that conviction, there muſt 
be ſome clear evidence given, that what is ſpoken 
hath the impreſs of Divine authority upon it. Now. 
what convictions there can be to any ſober mind 
concerning Divine authority in any perſon, without 
ſuch a power of miracles going along with him, when 
he'1s to deliver ſome new doctrine to the world to be 
believed, I confeſs I cannot underſtand. For al- 
though I doubt not but wherever God doth reveal 
any thing to any perſon immediately, he gives de- 
monſtrable evidence to the 1nward ſenſes of the ſoul, 
that it comes from himſelf; yet this inward ſenſe 
can be no ground to another perſon to believe his 
doctrine divine, becauſe no man can be a competent 
judge of the actings of another's ſenſes ; and it is im- 
poſſible to another perſon to diſtinguiſh the actings | 
| of the Divine Spirit from ſtrong impreſſions of fancy, 
by the force and energy of them. If it be ſaid, That ©bjee. 
we are bound to believe thoſe who ſay they are fully ſa- 
tified of their Divine commiſſion ; I anſwer, firſt, This Anf. 
will expoſe us to all deluſions imaginable ; for if we 
are bound to believe them becauſe they ſay ſo, we 
are bound to believe all which ſay ſo; and none are 
more confident pretenders to this than the greateſt 
deceivers, as the experience of our age will ſuffici- 
ently witneſs. Secondly, Men muſt neceſſarily be 
bound to believe contradictions; for nothing is more 
ordinary than for ſuch confident pretenders to a Di- 
vine Spirit to contradict one another; and it may 
„55 | be, 
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BOOK be, the ſame perſon in a little time contradict him- je 
— ſeif: And muſt we ſtill be bound to believe all they in 
ſay ? If ſo, no philoſophers would be ſo much in re- th 
queſt as thoſe Ariſtotle diſputes againſt in his Meta- li 
phyſics, who thought a thing might be, and not be, ne 

at the ſame time. Thirdly, The ground of faith ac 

at laſt will be but a mere human teſtimony, as far as in 

the perſon who is to believe is capable of judging of an 

it. For the queſtion being, Whether the perſon I qu 

am to believe hath Divine authority for what he be 
faith ? what ground can I have to believe. that he the 

hath ſo ? Muſt I take his bare affirmation for it ? If it | 

ſo, then a mere human teſtimony muſt be the ground mi 

of Divine faith, and that which it is laſt reſolved into. un 

If it be ſaid, That I am lo believe the Divine authority mu 

by which he ſpeaks, when he ſpeaks in the name of. God ; tha 

I anſwer, the queſtion will again return, how I ſhall BW wa: 
know he ſpeaks this from Divine authority? And fo ord 
there muſt be a progreſs in infinitum, or founding Di- it 

vine faith on a mere human teſtimony, if Jam to be- the 

lieve Divine revelation merely on the account of the war 
perſon's affirmation who pretends to it. For in this of 

caſe it holds good, Non apparentis & non exiſtentis ea- ſion 

dem eft ratio; if he be divinely inſpired, and there be for 

no ground inducing me to believe that he is ſo, will 

ſhall be excuſed if I believe him not, if my wilfulneſs hat! 

and lazineſs be not the cauſe of my unbelef. the 

ov. If it be ſaid, That God will ſatisfy the minds of good hat! 
men concerning the truth of Divine Revelation; I grant Firf 
it to be wonderfully true; but all the queſtion is 45 {pec 
modo, how God will ſatisfy them? Whether merely ther 

by inſpiration of his own fpirit in them, affuring of tl 
them that it is God that ſpeaks in ſuch perſons; dlea. 

or by giving them rational evidence, convincing odus 
them of tufficient grounds to believe it. If we aſſert ' God 

the former way, we run into theſe inconveniences: faith 
Firſt, we make as immediate a revelation in all thoſe then 

who believe, as in thoſe who are to reveal Divine liver 
truths to us; for there is a new revelation of an ob- pear, 


ject 
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ject immediately to the mind, viz. that ſuch a perſon is o H A v. 
inſpired of God, and is not after the common way of _ 
the Spirit's illumination in believers, which is by en- 
lightening the faculty without the propoſition of any 
new object, as it is in the work of grace. So that 
according to this opinion there muſt be immediate 
inſpiration as to that act of faith whereby we believe 
any one to have been divinely inſpired, and conſe- 
quently to that whereby we believe the Scriptures to 
be the word of God. Secondly, Doth not this make 
the faireſt plea for men's unbelief? For I demand, Is 
it the duty of thoſe who want that immediate illu- 
mination, to believe, or no? If it be not their duty, 
unbelief can be no fin to them; if it be a duty, it 
muſt be made known to be a duty; and how can 
that be made known to them to be a duty, when they 
want the only and neceſſary means of inſtruction in 
order to it? Will God condemn them for that, which 
it was impoſſible they ſhould have, unleſs God gave it 
them? And how can they be left inexcuſable, who 
want ſo much as rational inducements to faith? for 
of theſe I now ſpeak, and not of efficacious perſua- 
fions of the mind, when there are rational arguments 
for faith propounded. But, laſtly, I ſuppoſe the caſe 
will be cleared, when we take notice what courſe God 
hath always taken to give all rational ſatisfaction to 
the minds of men, concerning the perſons whom he 
hath employed in either of the forementioned caſes. 
Firſt, for thoſe who have been employed upon ſome 
ſpecial meſſage and ſervice for God, he hath ſent 
them forth ſufficiently provided with manifeſtations 
of the Divine power whereby they acted; as is moſt 
clear and evident in the preſent caſe of Moſes, Ex- 
odus iv. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Where Moſes puts the caſe to 
God, which we are now debating of. Suppoſing, 
laith he, that I ſhould go to the Iſraelites, and tell 
them God had appeared to me, and ſent me to de- 
liver them; and they ſhould ſay, God had not ap- 


peared unto me, how ſhould I ſatisfy them ? God 
| M 3 doth 
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n o o k doth not reject this objection of Moſes as favouring 1 
1. of unbelief, but preſently ſhews him how he ſhould I 
ſatisfy them, by cauſing a miracle before his face, IN 
turning his rod into a ſerpent ; and God gives this as the 1 

reaſon of it, verſe 5. that they may believe that the Lord to 

God of their Fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of lil 

Iſaac, and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. x 

It ſeems God himſelf thought this would be the moſt th 
pregnant evidence of God's appearing to him, if he an 
wrought miracles before their faces. Nay, leſt they pe 
ſhould think one ſingle miracle was not ſufficient, Tac 

God, in the immediate following verſes, adjoins two eat 

more, which he ſhould do in order to their ſatisfac- hit 

tion ; and further, verſe 21. God gave him a charge | tit 

to do all thoſe wonders before Pharaoh, which he had qu 

put into his hand : and accordingly we find Pharaoh Lt 
preſently demanding a miracle of Moſes, Exodus vii. to 

H 9. which accordingly Moſes did /in his preſence; ma 
though he might ſuppoſe Pharaoh's demand not to Pre 
proceed from deſire of ſatisfaction, but from ſome Kn 

hopes that, for want of it, he might have rendered his cen 
credit ſuſpected among the Iſraelites. 5 tru 

vii Indeed, after God had delivered his people, and Ch 
| had ſettled them in a way of ſerving him according rac] 

to the laws delivered by Moſes, which he had con- n 
firmed by unqueſtionable miracles among them, we oth 

find a caution, laid in by Moſes himſelf, againſt thoſe "ONS 

which ſhould pretend ſigns and wonders, to draw of | 

them off from the religion eſtabliſhed by the law of whi 

Deut. xiii. Moſes. And ſo likewiſe under the Goſpel, after that aſſu 
123% was eſtabliſhed by the unparalleled miracles of our mal 
Saviour and his Apoſtles, we find frequent cautions dod 
againſt being deceived by thoſe who came with pre- the 

tences of doing great miracles. But this is ſo far that 

from infringing the credibility of ſuch a teſtimony, ot fi 

which is confirmed by miracles, that it yields a ſtrong i Halli 
confirmation to the truth of what I now aſſert; for 0 7 

the doctrine is ſuppoſed to be already eſtabliſhed by be t 


miracles, according to which we are to judge of the 


ſpirits 
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ſpirits of ſuch pretenders. Now it ſtands to the © H 
reateſt reaſon, that, when a religion is once eſtab- - 
liſhed by uncontrouled nuracles, we ſhould not 


hearken to every whiffling conjurer, that will pretend 
to do great feats, to draw us off from the truth eſtab- 
liſhed. In which caſe, the ſureſt way to diſcover the 
impoſture is, to compare his pretended miracles with 
thoſe true and real ones which were done by Moſes 
and Chriſt; and the ground of it is, becauſe every 
perſon is no competent judge of the truth of a mi- 
racle; for the devil, by his power and ſubtlety, may 
eaſily deceive all ſuch as will be led by the noſe by 


him, in expectation of ſome wonders to be done by 


him: and therefore, as long as we have no ground to 
queſtion the certainty of thoſe miracles which were 
wrought by Chriſt or Moſes, I am bound to adhere 
to the doctrine eſtabliſhed by thoſe miracles, and to 


make them my rule of judging all perſons who ſhall 


pretend to work miracles. Becauſe, 1. I do not 
know how far God may give men over to be de- 
ceived by lying wonders, who will not recerve the 
truth in the love of it; 1. e. thoſe that think not the 
Chriſtian religion ſufficiently confirmed by the mi- 
racles wrought at the firſt promulgation of it. God 
in juſtice may permit the devil to go further than 
otherwiſe he could, and leave ſuch perſons to their 
own credulity, to believe every impoſture and illuſion 
of their ſenſes for true miracles. 2. That doctrine 
which was confirmed by undoubted miracles, hath 
aſſured us of the coming of lying wonders, whereby 
many ſhould be deceived. Now this part of the 
doctrine of the Goſpel is as certainly true as any of 
the reſt, for it was confirmed by the ſame muracles 
that the other was; and beſides that, the very coming 
of ſuch miracles is an evidence of the truth of it, it 
falling out ſo exactly according to what was foretold 
ſo many hundred years ſince. Now if this doctrine 
be true, then am I certain the intent of theſe mi- 
racles is to deceive, and that thoſe are deceived who 


M 4 hearken . 
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B 0 0 K hearken to them; and what reaſon then have I to 


VII, 


believe them? 3. To what end do theſe miracles 
ſerve? Are they to confirm the truths contained in 
Scripture ? But what need they any confirmation 


now, when we are aſſured by the miracles wrought 


by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, that the doctrine by them 
preached came from God; and ſo hath been received 
upon the credit of thoſe miracles ever ſince? Were 


| theſe truths ſufficiently proved to be from God be- 


fore, or no? If not, then all former ages have be- 


lieved without ſufficient ground for faith; if they 


were, then what ground can there be to confirm us 
in them now? Certainly God, who never doth any 
thing but for very great purpoſes, will never alter the 
courſe of nature, merely for ſatisfaction of men's vain 
curioſities. | 1 
But it may be, it will be ſaid, it was ſomething 
not fully revealed in Scripture which is thus con- 
firmed by miracles : but where hath the Scripture 
told us that any thing not fully revealed therein 
ſhould be afterwards confirmed ? Was the Scripture 
an infallible rule of faith while this was wanting 1n 
it? Did Chriſt and his Apoſtles diſcharge their 


places, when they left ſomething unrevealed to us? 


Was this a duty before theſe miracles, or no? If it 
was, what need miracles to confirm it? If not, Chriſt 
hath not told us all neceſſary conditions of ſalvation. 


For whatever is required as a duty, is ſuch; as the 


neglect of it runs men upon damnation. Laſtly, 
men's faith will be left at continual uncertainties; 
for we know not, according to this principle, when 


we have all that is neceſſary to be believed, or do all 


that is neceſſary to be practiſed in order to ſalvation. 
For if God may ſtill make new articles of faith, or 
conſtitute new duties by freſh miracles, I muſt go and 
enquire what miracles are wrought in every place, to 
ſee that I miſs nothing that may be neceſſary for me, 
in order to my happineſs in another world. 


If 
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If men pretend to deliver any doctrine contrary to C H A p. 


the Scripture, then it is not only neceſſary that they 


confirm it by miracles, but they muſt manifeſt the 


falſity of thoſe miracles on which that doctrine is be- 
lieved, or elſe they muſt uſe another miracle to prove 
that God will ſet his ſeal to confirm both parts of a 
contradiction to be true : which being the hardeſt 
taſk of all, had need be proved by very ſufficient and 


undoubted miracles ; ſuch as may be able to make 


us believe thoſe are miracles, and are not, at the ſame 


time; and ſo the ſtrength of the argument is utterly 


deſtroyed by the medium produced to prove it by. 
By this diſcourſe theſe two things are clear ; Firſt, 
that no pretences of miracles are to be hearkened to, 
when the doctrine we are to believe is already eſtab- 
liſhed by them, if thoſe miracles tend in the leaſt to 


the derogation of the truth of what was eſtabliſhed 


by thoſe former miracles. Secondly, that when the 
full doctrine we are to believe is eſtabliſhed by mi- 
racles, there is no neceſſity at all of new miracles for con- 
firmation of any of the truths therein delivered. And 
therefore it is a moſt unreaſonable thing to demand 


miracles of thoſe, to prove the truth of the doctrine 


they deliver, who do firſt ſolemnly profeſs to deliver 
nothing but what was confirmed by miracles in the 
firſt delivery of it, and is contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Teſtament; and ſecondly, do 
not pretend to any immediate commiſſion from hea- 
ven, but do nothing but what in their conſciences 
they think every true Chriſtian is bound to do: 
much more all magiſtrates and miniſters, who believe 
the truth of what they profeſs: which is in their 
places to reform all errors and abuſes which are crept 
into the doctrine or practice of Chriſtianity, through 
the corruption of men or times. And therefore it is 
a moſt unjuſt and unreaſonable demand of the Papiſts, 
when they require miracles from our tirſt Reformers, 
to prove the truth of their doctrine with. Had they 
pretended to have come with an immediate commiſ- 


ſion 


III. 
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BOOK ſion from heaven to have added to the doctrine of 
the Goſpel, there had been ſome plea for ſuch a de- 
mand ; but it was quite otherwiſe with them : their 
only deſign was 20 whip the buyers and ſellers out of the 
Temple, to purge the Church from its abuſes. And 
although that by Jerome was thought to be one of 


our Saviour's greateſt miracles ; yet this by us is con- | 
ceived to be no other than the duty of all magiſtrates, | 
miniſters, and private Chriſtians : theſe by their | 
prayers, miniſters by their doctrine, and magiſtrates | 
by their juſt authority. N iW | 
| ' ( 
; 
J 
/ 
2 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
The Fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Moles. 


I. An Order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by God's own 
Appointment in the Law of Moſes. II. The Schools 
of the Prophets; III. the Original and Inſtitution of 
them. IV. The Cities of the Levites. The Occaſion 
of their firſt Inflitution. V. The Places of the Schools 
of the Prophets, and the Tendency of the Inſtitution 
there to a prophetical Office. VI. Of the Mujic uſed 
in the Schools of the Prophets. VII. The Roman A/ 
famenta, and the Greek Hymns in their ſolemn Wor- 
ſhip. VIII. The two Sorts of Prophets among the 
Jews, lieger and extraordinary. Ordinary Prophets 
taken out of the Schools, proved by Amos and Saul. 


UT although now under the Goſpel. (the reve- c H Ar. 
lation of God's will being completed by Chriſt TY 
and his Apoſtles) we have no reaſon either to expect x, 

new revelations, or new miracles for confirming the 
old ; yet under the law, God training up his people 
by degrees till the coming of Chriſt, there was a ne- 
ceſſity of a new ſupply of divine meſſengers, called 
Prophets, to prepare the people, and make way for 
the coming of Chriſt. As to whom theſe two things 
are conſiderable. 8 ' 1 

Firſt, Thoſe prophets, whoſe work was to inform 
the people of their duties, or to reprove them for 
their ſins, or to prepare them for the coming of the 
Meſſias (which were their chief taſks), had no need 
to confirm the truth of their doctrine or commiſ- 
ſion from heaven, by the working of miracles among 
them. And that on theſe two accounts. 

Firſt, Becauſe God did not conſummate the reve- 
lation of his mind and will to the Jews by the mini- 


ſtry of Moſes, but appointed a ſucceſſion of prophets 
; | | tO 


— 
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BOOK to be among them, to make known his mind unto 


ledged by moſt Proteſtants that by 
Antichriſt, is underſtood a rank and ſucceſſion of ſeve- 


them. Now in this caſe, when the prophetical office 
was eſtabliſhed among them, what neceſſity was there 
that every one that came to them upon an errand 
from God, ſhould prove his teſtimony to be true by 
miracles, when in the diſcharge of his office he deli. 
vered nothing diſſonant from the law of Moſes ? It 
is one argument God intended a ſucceſſion of pro- 
phets, when he laid down ſuch rules in his law for 
the judging of them, whether they were truly inſpired 


or no, Deut. xvii. 21, 22. And in that ſame place 


God doth promiſe a ſucceſſion of prophets, Deut. 
xviii. 15, 18. A prophet will the Lord God raiſe uy 


uulo thee like unto me; to him ſhall ye hearken. Which 


words though in their full and complete ſenſe they 
do relate to Chriſt (who 1s the great prophet of the 
Church), yet whoever attends to the full ſcope of 
the words, will eafily perceive that the immediate 
ſenſe of them doth relate to an order of prophets 
which ſhould ſucceed Moſes among the Jews; be- 


tween whom and Moles there would be a great ſimi- 


litude as to their birth, calling, and doctrine, though 
not a juſt equality, which is excluded, Deut. xxxiv. 
10, 11: and the chief reaſon why it is ſaid there that 
the other prophets fell ſo much ſhort of Moſes, is 
in regard of the ſigns and wonders which he wrought, 
as is there largely exprefled. Nor may it ſeem 
ſtrange, that by a prophet ſhould be underſtood an 
order or ſucceſſion of prophets, when it is acknow- 
6 *Avrixpis Op, the 


ral perſons in the ſame name and function. And 
that it is to be underſtood in thoſe words concerning 
a ſucceſſion of prophets, will appear by the occaſion 
of their being brought in; for ver. 14. God prohi- 
bits them to hearken, after the manner of their 
neighbour- nations, to obſervers of times and Divin- 


ers, and then brings in the following words, ver. 15. 


as to the reaſon of that prohibition, that God me 
=" raiſe 
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raiſe up a prophet among themſelves like unto Moſes ; aud CH AP. 

to him ſhould they hearken. Now let any rational man ack 

judge whether 1t were ſo probable an argument to V. Arable, 

keep them from hearkening to Diviners of other na- Cas. in 

tions, that there ſhould a prophet ariſe 2000 years loc. P. Fa- 

after like unto Moſes, as that he would raiſe up a art. = 

continued ſucceſſion of prophets among themſelves, Com. Claf. 

to whom they ſhould hearken. Thus Origen, in 3 

his excellent book againſt Celſus, ſhews the neceſſity Origin. con. 

of the prophetical office among the Jews from hence; f. 

For, faith he, it being written in their Jaw that the Gen- p. 28. Ed. 

tiles hearkened unto oracles and divinations ; but God leut iu. 

would not ſuffer it to be ſo among them, it preſently fol- 14. 

lows, A prophet will the Lord God raiſe up in the midff 

of thee, &c. Therefore, faith he, when the nations round 

about them had their oracles, and ſeveral ways of divina- 

tion, all which were ſtriftly prohibited among the Jes, if 

the Fews had no way of foreknowing things to come, it 

had been almoſt tmpoſſible, conſidering the great curioſity 

| of human nature, to have kept them from deſpifing the 

law of Moſes, or apoſtatixing to the Heathen oracles, or 

ſetting up ſomething like them among themſekves, Which 

interpretation of his ſeems to have a great deal of 

reaſon, not only from the coherence of the words 

here, but from the analogy of many other precepts 

of the law of Moſes ; which it is moſt certain have a 

reſpect to the cuſtoms of the idolatrous nations round 

about them. Another reaſon why it is moſt pro- 

bable, that by this is underſtood a ſucceſſion of pro- 

phets, is the charge which follows againſt falſe pro- 

phets, and the rules to diſcover them, ver. 20, 21, 

22; which had not been ſo pertinent and coherent, 

if the oppoſition did not he between the order of 

true prophets among the Jews, and the falſe pro- 

phets, which ſhould riſe up in the midſt of them. 

And that which yet further juſtifies this interpreta- 

tion is, that there is no other place in the whole 

Pentateuch which doth expreſsly ſpeak of a ſucceſ- 

kon of prophets, if this be not underſtood of it; and 
| ZW 
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BOOK is it any ways probable a matter of fo great moment 
and conſequence ſhould be wholly pretermitted? 
eſpecially when we find it ſo exactly performed in the 
ſucceeding ages of the Jewiſh commonwealth ; their 
immediate rulers, like dictators at Rome, after Mo- 
ſes's death, being moſt raiſed up by immediate inci. 
tation and impulſe from God, and many of them 
inſpired with a ſpirit of prophecy. How ſhould the 
Jews have expected theſe, or obeyed them when they 
appeared, had not God foretold it to them, and pro. 
vided them for it by the law of Moles ? 0/09 
12 Neither did theſe prophets ariſe ſingly among 
them, like blazing ſtars, one in an age, to portend 
future events, but whole conſtellations of them ſome- 
times appeared together; yea, ſo many {maller pro- 
phets were ſometimes united together, as made up a 
perfect Galaxy, when they were entered into ſocieties, 
and became ſchools of the prophets : for ſuch we 
frequently read of in Scripture. The original and 
inſtitution of which may caſt a further light into our 
preſent deſign, and ſhew us the little reaſon the Jews 
could have to expect miracles from them to confirm 
their doctrine, who were brought up in the know- 
ledge of their law, and were called out from their ſeve- 
ral ſocieties into the prophetical office by the imme- 
diate incitation of God himſelf : which being ſo com- 
monly known among them, there needed no ſuch 
extraordinary proofs to manifeſt the Divine autho-. 
rity by which they were employed. Two things 
then we ſhall endeavour to clear : Firſt, the original 
= and inſtitution of theſe ſchools of the prophets; and, 
ſecondly, that it was the ordinary courſe for the pro- 
| phets by employment to be taken forth of theſe 
ſocieties wherein they were educated. Firſt, for the 
original and inſtitution of theſe ſchools of the pro- 
phets. The firſt ſeminaries, or places of inſtitution 
among the Jews, were the cities of the Levites, 
which were diſperſed up and down in the ſeveral | 


tribes of Iſrael; God thereby turning that into 4 
bleſſing 
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bleſſing, which was pronounced as a curſe upon Levi 
by his father Jacob, viz. that he ſhould be divided in 
Jacob, and ſcattered in Iſrael. But though the ful- 


filling of that prophecy might be the primary ground 


175 


em. 


IV. 


Gen, xlix. 
7. 


of that ſcattering, yet it is evident that God aimed 


at ſome further good in it, both in reference to the 


| Levites and the Iſraelites. Lyra undertakes to aſſign 


four reaſons of this diſtribution of the cities of the 


| Levites among the tribes. 1. Becauſe, if they had 


lived but in one tribe, the worſhip of God would 
have ſeemed to have been confined to that tribe. 
2. Becauſe they would have been a burthen to that 
tribe they had their habitations in. 3. From the 


| equity of being maintained by all who ſerved for all. 


4. Becauſe 1t was their office to teach the people, 
and therefore it was neceſſary they ſhould live among 


| them. Theſe reafons are moſt of them oppoſed by 


Abulenſis, but defended by others. The laſt is that 
which moft inſiſt on, it being the peculiar office of 
the Levites to teach the people; ſo 2 Chron. xxxv. 
4. And ſaid unto the Levites, qui erudiebant omnem Iſ- 


Joſh. xxi, 


Abulenſis in 
Joſh. xxi. 
c. 7 & 8, 
V. Sherlog. 
Antiq. He- 


braic. I. ii. 


raclem, as Vatablus renders it, 20% taught all Iſrael; e. 3. ſ. 4. 


and Maſius inſiſts on that as the great reaſon of their 
diſperſion, to be ready to teach the law among the 
lirachtes, But yet all thoſe who are agreed that 
teaching the law was the duty of the Levites, are not 
yet agreed of the manner of that teaching ; for. there 
being two parts of their law, the one ceremonial and 
judicial, and the other moral and ſpiritual, the queſ- 
tion is, whether of theſe two did belong to, or was 
performed by the Prieſts and Levites ? There are 
many who underſtand all that office of teaching, 
which belonged to the Prieſts and Levites, to be 
merely concerning the ceremonial law, 1. e. deciding 
all caſes and controverſy which ſhould ariſe concern- 


| ing their ceremonial worſhip, which in Levit. x. 10. 


is called putting à difference between holy and unboly, 
and between clean and unclean. But it ſeems ſome- 
hat ſtrange that God ſhould take ſo great care 

about 


Maſius in 


Joſh. c. 24. 
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about the ſhell and outſide of his worſhip, and none 
at all for the moral and ſpiritual part of it, eſpeciall 
when he had ſet apart a whole tribe merely for his 
own ſervice, and freed them from all other employ. 

ments, that they might have a greater liberty to at. 
tend upon the things relating to his ſervice ; eſpe. 
cially when it is mentioned as the duty of the Prieſts 
and Levites, /o teach all the ſtatutes which the Lord had 
ſpoken io them by the hand of Moſes, and that they hall 
teach Jacob thy ſtatutes, and Iſrael thy law : which, not- 
withſtanding what Abarbinel and others ſay, muſt 
certainly comprehend as well the moral as the cere- 
monial part of Moſes's law. And the Prieſt's ys 
are ſaid to preſerve knowledge : and God faith they ſhould 
ſeek the law at his mouth ; for he is the meſſenger of the 
Lord of Hefits. Do theſe things import no more than 
mere deciding the caſes of the ceremonial law? But 
whatever God's intention in the inſtitution of the 
Levites was, we find not much in Scripture of what 


they did for the promoting the moral and ſpiritual 


part of Divine worſhip. But it is no news to hear that 
ſocieties, inſtituted for good and pious ends, ſhould 
degenerate from the firſt intention of the founders of 
them; and thus it is probable it was with the Le- 
vites, who finding the moſt of their benefit and ad- 
vantage to come in by the ceremonial caſes, might 
grow more negligent of the moral part of Divine ſer- 
vice, which brought no ſecular emolument to them. 
And thence we read not of theſe ſchools of the 
prophets, which were ſocicties in order to ſpiritual 
inſtruction, till about the time of Samuel ; and many 
think him to have been the firſt author of them: for 
it is evident that about his time the prieſthood was 
grown to a great degeneracy, and men thereby el: 
tranged from the worſhip of God; ſo that there 
ſeemed almoſt a neceſſity then of reſtoring ſome ſoci. 
eties, who might have a ſpecial eye to the ſpiritual 
part of God's worſhip and ſervice. - The occaſion of 


the inſtitution of them ſeems to have been from 1 
relort 
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rinus underſtands it; but Menochius, 


| arca Domini. R. Solomon makes this hill to be 
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reſort which the people had to the high places for c H a p. 
facrificing, during the captiyity or uncertain abode of . 
the ark of God after the deſolation of Shiloh. Now | 
the people reſorting to theſe places to perform their 
ſolemnities, it was ſo ordered, that a company of 
prophets ſhoyld be there reſident to b/e/s the ſacri- 1 Sam. is, 
fices, and inſtruct the people. Two of theſe places, 
with the ſocieties in them, we find mentioned in the 
time of Samuel. The firſt mentioned, 1 Sam. x. 5, 
10. which cannot be Ramah, although the Syriac and 
Arabic verſions ſo render it; for Samuel had his own 
reſidence. in . Ramah, whither Saul went to him, 
1 Sam. ix. 18, 19. but in this chapter we find Sa- 


muel ſeuding Saul on a journey from him, beyond 


Bethel and the plain of Tabor; and there tells him 
he ſhould meet with the company of prophets upon the 


Bill of God, ver. 5. Some think it was called the 


Hill of God becauſe of its height; as the cedars of 
God, and the mountains of God for the . e ſo Ti- 
r more pro- 
bably, quia in ea erat cætus & veluti ſchola prophetarum. 
The Chaldee paraphraſt renders it, ad collem in quo * Sm. vi. 
Kirjahjearim, and therefore called the hill of God; be- 
cauſe the ark was there in the houſe of Abinadab in 
the hill. But Lyra thinks he hath proved, that be- 
fore this time the ark was removed from Kirjah- 
jearim to Mizpah; but Abulenſis more probably Yi Jun. ic 
conceives it was never removed. thither, and thinks * 
this hill of God to be no other than Gibeah of Ben- 


jamin, where Saul inhabited; and thence the wonder 


was the greater, to ſee him propheſy among thoſe 
Who had known his former life and education. The 1 Sam. xix, 
other place is Naioth, in Ramah, where was a %s 
Place, whither the people came to ſacrifice. This 
Ramah ſeems to have been the place of Samuel's na- 1 Sam. i. 2. 
uvity, called Ramathaim Sophim ; which the Syriac 
verhon renders collis ſpecularum (ſome, who would be 
ready to improve every thing for their purpoſe, would 

You þ -» N 5 think 
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think it was ſo called in alluſion to the employment 
of the young ſtudents there). So Heinſius conceives 
de g to be underſtood, Numb. xxin.' 14. the 
place of zwatchmen ; from which word, ſaith he, with. 
out doubt, the Greeks derived their oop0;, who were 
wont in ſuch high places to obſerve the courſe and 
motions of the heavens. But to paſs by ſuch frivo- 
lous conjectures : it ſeems a great deal more pro- 
bable that this Ramah, which the Septuagint, by a 
light mutation of the initial letters, calls a, 
was the ſame with Arimathea, the town of Joſeph 


mentioned in the Goſpel. But the place where the 


ſchool of the prophets was, ſeems to have been, with 
greateſt conveniency, for a place of education, at 
{ome diſtance from the town. Vatablus concetves 
it was built in the fields of Ramah; and the word 
Naioth, ſaith Pet. Martyr, properly ſignifies paſtures, 


and ſome remote places, que fere ſunt ſtudiis aptiſſima. 


The Chaldee paraphraſt renders Naioth, by xx>W m2, 
a college, or ſchool of prophetical education. Over this 
college Samuel himſelf was preſident, as moſt under- 
ſtand that place, 1 Sam. xix. 20. And when they ſaw 
the company of prophets propheſying, and Samuel landing 
as appointed over them. Jonathan renders it, Et Sa- 
muelem ſtantem docentem ſuper eos. To which we may 
well apply the words of Philo, ſpeaking of the Jewiſh 
manner of inſtruction, Tov piv jd veuyepivs un 
didaoxevro5, ro d tmididouTwy ee XAAOXAYATIAV, x (BrATI 
ouprivuy TaTE ITN xa Tov H⁰e The preſident going before 
and teaching, the reſt increaſing in goodneſs, aud improving 

in life aud manners. | 
Neither can we think ſo good and uſeful an inſti · 
tution ſhould preſently degenerate, or be turned into 
another channel; and therefore ſome conceive that 
the moſt noted prophets, to the time of David, were 
the preſidents of theſe colleges : ſuch as beſides Sa- 
muel were Helcana, Gad, Nathan, Heman, and Je- 
duthun; and that they ſelected out the choiceſt and 
moſt hopetul of the young Levites, and here N 
| | | 9 
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them, together with the Nazarites which came out e 1 
of other tribes. And it ſeems very probable, that in 
all the moſt noted high places whither they went to 
ſacrifice, there were ſuch ſchools erected after the firſt 
inſtitution of them. Thence we read of ſuch multi- 
tudes of the prophets together in the time of Ahab, 
1 Kings xviii. 4. for when Jezabel cut off the pro- 
phets of the Lord, Obadiah took an hundred, and hid 
them in caves : certainly their number was very great, 
when an hundred might be ſaved without miſſing. 


| The chief places where they reſided, ſeem to have 


been Bethel, 2 Kings ii. 3. and Jericho, which was a 
large college; for therein we read of y ſons of the 
prophets landing together out of their number, 2 Kings ii. 


| 5,7, 15. and Gilgal, which had been 2, place of reli- 


gion from the firſt entrance into —— there we 
find the ſons of the prophets fitting before Eliſba, 2 Kings 
iv. 38. It ſeems moſt probable that the purity of 
God's worſhip among the ten tribes, after the defec- 
tion 1n the time of Jeroboam, was preſerved by the 
prophets in their ſeveral ſchools and places of habita- 
tion; which hath ſufficient foundation in that place, 
2 Kings iv. 23. where the Shunamite's hufband aſks 
her, Fherefore ſhe would go to the man of God that day, 
ſceing it was neither new moon nor Sabbath. Wo hereby 
it is both evident that the prophets did undertake 
the office of inſtructing the people on their ſolemn 
feſtivals, and that it was their cuſtom to reſort to 
them for that end. Thus we ſee what care God v. My 
| took for the inſtruction of his people, in a time of ſo — 
general an apoſtaſy as that of the ten tribes was, when Exod. ix. 
the Church of God eduld not be known by that con- 
| ſtant viſibility and outward glory which ſome ſpeak 
ſo much of, but was then clouded in obſcurity, and 
ſhrouded itſelf under the mantles of ſome prophets 
which God continued among them, and that not by 
any linea] ucceſſion neither; though the Jews would 
fain make the gift of prophecy to be a kind of cabala 
too, and conyeyed in a conſtant ſucceſſion from one 
Na prophet 
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BOOK prophet to another. Neither were theſe ſchools of 

. the prophets only in Iſrael, but in Judah likewiſe was 

God known; and his name was great among theſe 

{ſchools there. In Jeruſalem itſelf there was a col- 

lege, where Huldah the propheteſs lived, 2 Kings xxii. 

14. Some render Miſhna in ſecunda urbis parte; for 

Jeruſalem was divided into the upper and nether 

part of the city. Abulenſis and Lyra will have it 

refer to the three walls of the city in which the three 

chief parts of it were compriſed : in the firſt, the 

temple and the king's palace; in the ſecond, the 

nobles and the prophets' houſes; and in the third, 

Joſeph. d& the common people. Joſephus ſeems to favour the 

Lbs 4. diviſion of the city into three parts; but Pineda 

pd Oxon. thinks the ſecond part of the city was moſt inhabited 

Reb. Solom. Dy artificers, and that the prophets, and the wile 

1. ifi. c. 28. men, and ſuch as frequented the temple moſt, dwelt 

in the city of David within the firſt wall ; and there- 

fore he conjectures that the college was upon Mount 

Sion (and ſo properly called Sion College): and he 

explains that houſe, which Wiſdom is ſaid to have built, 

and hewn out her ſeven pillars, Prov. ix. 1. by this col- 

lege, which he ſuppoſeth was built by Solomon in 

Mount Sion; and thence, ver. 3. he is faid to cy 

upon the higheſt places of the city, Thus much may 

ſerve concerning the original and inſtitution of theſe 
ſchools of theprophets _ | 

v. I now come to the ſecond thing promiſed concern- 

ing the ſchools of the prophets, which 1s, That it was 

God's ordinary method t9 call thoſe perſons out of theſe 

ſchools, whom he did employ in the diſcharge of the po- 

- phetical office. Two things will be neceſſary for the 

clearing of this. Firſt, What tendency their educa- 

tion in thoſe ſchools had towards the fitting them for 

their prophetical office ? . Secondly, What evidence 

the Scripture gives us that God called the prophets 

out from theſe colleges ? The firſt of theſe is very re- 

quiſite to be cleared, becauſe the prophetical office 

depending upon immediate inſpiration, it. is hard to 

, | | conceive 
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conceive what influence any antecedent and prepa- c H A P. 
ratory diſpoſitions can have upon receiving the pro- 
phetical ſpirit. It is commonly known how much 

the generality of Jewiſh writers do inſiſt on the ne- 

ceſſity of theſe qualifications antecedent to a ſpirit 

of prophecy. 1. An excellent natural temper. 2. 


Good accompliſhments both of wit and fortunes. 


3. Separation from the world. 4. Congruity of 

place (which they make proper to Judza). 5. Op- 
ortunity of time. 6. And Divine inſpiration. Theſe . A wer 
are ſo largely diſcourſed of by many learned men from Fundam. 
Jewiſh writers, that it will be both tedious and im- r. py. 
pertinent to recite much of their opinions concerning Smith of | 
them; who, ſince they have loſt the gift of pro- eher, 
phecy, ſeem to have loſt too that wiſdom and natu- @ 
ral underſtanding, which they make one of the moſt 
neceſſary qualifications of a prophet. It is not eaſy 

to imagine what ſubſerviency riches could have to a 
prophetical ſpirit, unleſs the Jews be of Simon Ma- 

gus's opinion, that theſe gifts of the Holy Ghoſt may 

be purchaſed with money; and if ſo, they think 
themſelves in as likely a way to bid fair for a prophe- 

tical ſpirit as any people in the world. Or is it that 

they think 1t impoſſible any without them ſhould 

have that free, cheerful, and generous ſpirit, which 

they make ſo neceſſary to a prophetic ſpirit, that it 

is an axiom of great authority with them, Spiritus 

ſauctus non refidet ſuper hominem mæſtum: and they 

think Eliſha's fit of paſſion did excuſs his prophetic 

ſpirit from him, which he was fain to retrieve again 

with a fit of muſic. There are only two ſorts of thoſe 
antecedent diſpoſitions which ſeem to bear any affi- 

nity with the prophetic ſpirit : and thoſe are ſuch as 

tended to the improvement of their natural faculties, 

and ſuch as tended to their advancement in piety, 

and conſequently to the ſubduing all irregular mo- 

tions 1n their ſouls : not that either of theſe did con- 

cur by way of efficiency to the production of a ſpirit 

of prophecy (which is an opinion Maimonides ſeems 


4 very 
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BOOK very favourable to), but that God might make choice 
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Maimon. 
More Nev. 
J. ii. C. 36. 


2 Pet. i. 21. 


1 Sam. 2. 


VI. 


particularly of ſuch perſons, to remove all prejudices 
againſt them in thoſe they were ſent unto; for no- 
thing could poſſibly diſſatisfy them more concerning 
Divine inſpiration, than if the perſon who pretended 


to it were of very weak and ſhallow intellectuals, or 


known to be of an irregular converſation. In order 
therefore to the fuller ſatisfaction of men concern- 
ing theſe two qualifications, this inſtitution of them 


in the ſchools of the prophets was of great ſubſervi- 


ency; becauſe therein their only. employment was to 
improve in knowledge, and eſpecially in true piety: 
this latter being the moſt neceſſary diſpoſition, ſince 
the Apoſtle hath told us that the prophets were holy 
men; who fſpake as they were moved by the Holy Ghi, 
And in order to this, the greateſt part we can find of 
the exerciſes of thoſe who were educated in theſe 
ſchools of the prophets, were inſtructions in the law, 
and the ſolemn celebration of the praiſes of God; 


which appears in Scripture to have been their chief | 


employment as prophets, and by whuch they are ſaid 
to propheſy : ſo at Gibeah, at the oratory there, we 
find a company of prophets coming down from the high 
place with a pſaltery, a tabret and pipe, aud a harp before 
them, and propheſying. 

It may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange to conſider what 
relation theſe muſica] inſtruments had to the pro- 
pheſying here mentioned. Are muſical notes like 
ſme ſeeds naturaliſts ſpeak of, which will help to ex- 
cite a prophetic ſpirit ? Or do they tend to elevate 
the ſpirits of men, and ſo put them into a greater ca- 
pacity of enthuſiaſm ? Or is it becauſe muſic is ſo 
excellent for allaying the tumults of inward paſſions, 
and ſo fitting the ſoul for the better entertainment of 
the Divine Spirit? Or was all this propheſying here 
ſpoken of nothing elſe but vocal and inſtrumental 


muſic? So ſome indeed underſtand it, that it was 


only the praiſing God with ſpiritual ſongs and me- 


lody; wherein one as the præcentor began a hymn, 


which 
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which the reſt took from him and carried on. I con- 
feſs it carries the faireſt probability with it, that this 
propheſying with muſical inſtruments, was at their 

laces and times of facrifices an adjunct, if not a part 
of the ſolemn ſervice of God; which was managed 
chiefly by the choir of the ſons of the prophets which 
were reſident there, and were trained up in all exer- 
ciſes of piety and devotion. But yet I cannot ſee 
any reaſon to think that all this propheſying was 
merely ſinging of hymns, and playing upon their mu- 
ſical inſtruments to them, as ſome imagine; becauſe 
there ſeems to be implied ſome immediate impulſes 
of a prophetic ſpirit, by what Samuel ſaid to Saul, 
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that when he came among the prophets, the ſpirit of : KW 


the Lord would come upon him, and he ſhould propheſy 
with them, and he ſhould become another man. What 
ſtrange impulſe and wonderful transformation was 
this, merely for Saul to join with the prophets in 
their praiſes of God ! And this needed not fo much 
admiration as followed there upon this action of 
Saul's, that it ſhould become a proverb, 1s Saul alfo 
among the prophets ? Certainly Saul was a very great 
hater of all ſpiritual muſic before, if it became a pro- 


this company in ſinging their hymns. Therefore 
others think, that thoſe who are ſaid particularly to 
propheſy at theſe muſic meetings, were ſome perſons 
as chief among the reſt, who, having their ſpirits ele- 
vated by the muſic, did compoſe hymns upon the 
place by a Divine energy inwardly moving their 
minds ; fo that there were properly Divine raptures 
in ſome of them, which tranſported them beyond the 
ordinary power of fancy or imagination, in dictating 


1 Sam, x. 
12. 


verb merely for his being preſent at, or joining with 


ſuch hymns as might be ſuitable for the deſign of ce- 


lebrating the honour of God. EY 
Neither may it ſeem ſtrange that ſuch an enthu- 


faſtic ſpirit ſhould ſeize on them only at ſuch ſolemn 


times, fince we read in the New Teſtament of a like 
N 4 _ exerciſe 


VII. 
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BOOK exerciſe of ſuch gifts in the Church of Corinth, 1 Cor, 


| xiv. 26. where we ſee in coming together every one had a 
4 Halm, a dofrine, a tongue, a revelation, &c. whereby it 
i appears that they were inſpired upon the place, etiam t 
a extemporales hymui ſepe ab afflatu erant, as Grotius ' 
if there obſerves ; as we ſee it in frequent inſtances in 1 
. Scripture, of Simeon and Anna, Moſes and Miriam, n 
4 Deborah and Iſaiah; and in the Chriſtian Church, [ 
lt after that land-flood of inſpired gifts was much Ee 
j abated in the Church, they kept up a cuſtom. much E 
! like to theſe extemporal hymns, as appears evidently « 
4 Tertul. by Tertullian, po? aquam manualem & Jumina ut quiſ- T: 
a] El. Fa. que de Scripturis ſanctis vel de proprio ingenio poteſt, pro- pe 
i Vocatur in medium Deo canere. After they had ended p 
i their love-feaſts they begun their hymns, which were el 
0 either taken from the Scriptures, or of their own com- at 
1 Plin. Ep. Poſition : which Pliny takes notice of as a great part ſi 
: . 1 ep. 97. of the Chriſtian worſhip, that they did ſecum invicem 1 
carmen Chriſto quaſi Deo dicere, they joined in finging 0 
hymns to Chriſt as God. Nay, we find ſomething very B 
parallel to this preſerved among the ruins of the w 
Heathen worſhip: ſuch were the Aſſamenta among ſa 
the old Romans, which were peculiarly ſung to the Ti 
honour of ſome particular God; thence the Aſſa- - 8 
menta Janualia, Junonia, Minervia, which were pri- 2 

vata poemata & carmina in ſingulos eos Deos conſcripta, as 
Scalie. the learned Joſeph Scaliger obſerves. So likewiſe th 
Varl. p. the Greeks had their ſolemn hymns to their Gods; ra 
18 ſome to the propitious Gods, which they called n. of 
robe o urag, and the Latins properly Indigitamenta, and fr: 
Carmen calatorium : others they had to their Yejoves, - ret 
or læva Numina, which they called 5puvous arorooraio' tet 
the Latins Carmen Averruncale. But beſides theſe, ſte 
they had ſome peculiar to the ſeveral Deities : as © yo 
ö riyſos, to Diana; Naiay, to Apollo; 'Izxcc, to Ceres; ne 
Dithyrambus, to Bacchus; Adonidia, to Adonis, as po 
Plot, Bin. Proclus tells us in his Chreſtomathia. And it is air 
cod. 3. Withal evident, that the Heathens thought ſome of rite 


their 
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their prieſts inſpired while they were performing theſe 
ſolemn devotions to the Gods (which probably was 
by Satan, as many other things in Heathen worſhip, 
taken up in imitation of theſe inſpired hymns, and 
muſic uſed by the ſons of the prophets) ; but their 
hymns were ſo compoſedas to be fit rather to tranſport 
men beyond the power of their reaſon, than to com- 

ſe and ſweeten it, which was ſuitable to the fanatic 


_ enthuſiaſm which was ſo common among them, So 
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IV. 


Proclus tells us, that the Io-Bacche was B:Canl:opiv©” 


roh pevarypmart, full of noiſe and din; and the Dithy- 
rambus was xexunpirG»y, xai ho To trFouriudes urr X- 
prince ijupaivuv, @ kind of extatic morrice-dance; and their 
prieſts were apprehended by them to be under a real 
enthuſiaſm at theſe ſolemnities. So the Corybantes 
are deſcribed rather ike mad-men than mere enthu- 
ſiaſts by Strabo; they Were evJ our raging TIves xa Bax- 
ne, as he deſcribes them, dancing about with their 
cymbals and drums, aud arms and pipes (as though a 
Bedlam had been broke looſe among them) ; yet this 
was in high eſteem among them; for, as Strabo after 
ſaith, J 7s &Jovoinops imiveuriv Ta Fay tyxrv doxei, x03 
TW HE,, Vives TANTI& Coy this enthuſiaſm ſeemed to have 


phetic ſpirit. | | 


Pe 32 To 


a divine touch with it, and to come very near to a pro- 


But though the propheſying with muſic among 


| the ſons of the prophets might be by ſome extempo- 


rary hymns, immediately dictated by the præcentor 


of the chorus, yet we are not to imagine any ſuch. 


frantic actions among them as were among the Cu- 
retes and Corybantes ; it being always the devil's 
temper to over-do when he ſtrives to imitate, and, 1n- 
ſtead of ſolemn and ſet devotions, to carry men be- 
yond all ſenſe and reaſon. The ſpirit of God did 
never dictate any Io-Bacche's or Dithyrambs to tranſ- 
port and amuſe the ſpirits of men, but thoſe ſweet 
ars, which might both compoſe and elevate the ſpi- 
its of all that heard them. For in probability the 
ſpirits of all theſe prophets were as lutes tuned 1 the 

5 ame 
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ſame height, that when the Spirit of God did ſtrike 


upon one of them, the reſt preſently anſwered to it, 
and ſo made up an entire conſort among them. So 
Menochius thinks the Spirit of God not only moved 
the ſpirit of him who was the præcentor, but the reſt 
likewiſe who joined with him ; and they are faid to 
propheſy, faith Torniellus, forte quod non quaſcunque ſed 
propbeticas duutaxat cantiones precinerent ; but from 
hence we clearly ſee what the great employment was in 
theſe ſchools of the prophets, which, as the ſame ay- 
thor expreſſeth, it was faris horis de rebus divinis dif- 


ſerere, & divinis laudibus vacare ; and thereby we un- 


derſtand what reference this inſtitution had in order 
to the prophetical office, becauſe the Spirit of God 
did much appear among them, and all their exerciſes 
tended to piety, and ſo did. remove. all prejudices 
from their perſons, when God did fend them abroad 
afterwards, 8 

And ſo it is evident he frequently did, not to ſay 
always, for that were to put too — a reſtraint upon 
the boundleſs Spirit of God: for ſometimes, as will 
appear afterwards, God ſent the prophets upon ex- 
traordinary meſſages, and then furniſned them with 
ſufficient evidence of their Divine commiſſion, with- 
out being beholden to the teſtimonials of the ſchools 


of the prophets. But beſides theſe, God had a kind 
of lieger- Prophets among his people: ſuch were the 


moſt of thoſe whom we read of in Scripture, which 
were no penmen of the ſacred Scripture: ſuch in 
David's time we may conceive Gad and Nathan; and 
afterwards we read of many other prophets and ſeers 
among them, to whom the people made their reſort. 
Now theſe in probability were ſuch as had been 
trained up in the prophetic ſchools, wherein the Spi- 
rit of God did appear, but in a more fixed and ſettled 
way than in the extraordinary prophets, whom God 
did call out on ſome more ſignal occaſions ; ſuch as 
Iſaiah and Jeremiah were. We have a clear foun- 
dation for ſuch a diſtinction of prophets in 5 
Words 
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words of Amos to Amaziah, Amos vii. 14, 15. {vas 
no prophet, neither was I a prophet's ſon ; but I was a 


herdſman, and a gatherer of ſycamore fruits: aud the 


Lord took me as I followed the flock ; and the Lord ſaid 
unto me, Go, propheſy to my people Iſrael, Some un- 
derſtand the firſt words, I was not a prophet, that he 
was not born a prophet, as Jeremiah was, not de- 
figned and ſet apart to it from his mother's womb ; 
but I rather think by his not being a prophet, he 
means he was none of thoſe refident prophets in the 
colleges or ſchools of them, not any of thoſe who had 
led a prophetic life, and withdrawn themſelves from 
converſe with the world: nor was I (faith he) rhe 
fon of @ prophet, i. e. not brought up in diſcipleſhip 
under thoſe prophets, and thereby trained up in order 
to the prophetic function. Non didici inter diſcipulos 
prophetarum, as Pellican renders it; nec inſtitutione qua 
flii prophetarum quaſi ad donum prophetiæ a parentibns 
fræparabantur, ſaith Eſtius. Non à puero educatus in 
ſcholis propheticis : ſo Calvin and moſt other modern 
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—— — 


interpreters underſtand it, as well as Abarbinel and 


the Jewiſh writers. Whereby it is evident that God's 


ordinary way for the prophets, was to take ſuch as 
had been trained up and educated in order to that 


end; although God did not tie up himſelf to this 
method, but ſometimes called one from the court, as 
he did Haiah ; ſometimes one from the herds, as here 
he did Amos, and bid them go propheſy to the houſe of 
Iſrael. There was then a kind of a ſtanding college 
of prophets among the Iſraelites, who ſhined as fixed 
ſtars in the firmament; and there were others who 
had a more planetary motion, and withal a more 
lively and reſplendent illumination from the fountain 
of prophetic light. And further, it ſeems that the 
2 of prophecy did not ordinarily ſeize on any, but 
uch whoſe inſtitution was in order to that end, by 
the great admiration which was cauſed among the 
people at Saul's ſo ſudden propheſying, that it be- 
came a proverb, 1s Saul alſo among the prophets ? 9 


1 Sam. Xx. 
12, 19, 24 
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had not given the leaſt foundation for an adage for 3 
ſtrange and unwonted thing, unleſs the mo 
mon appearances of the ſpirit of prophecy had been 
among, thoſe who were trained up in order to it. 
Thus I ſuppoſe we have fully cleared the firſt reaſon 
why there was no neceſſity for the ordinary prophets, 
whoſe chief office was inſtruction of the people, to 
prove their commiſſion by miracles, becauſe God had 
promiſed a ſucceſſion of prophets by Moſes, and 
theſe were brought up ordinarily to that end among 
them ; ſo that all prejudices were ſufficiently re- 
moved from their perſons, without any ſuch extraor- 
dinary power as that of miracles, _ 


_ 


com- 
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r 
The Trial of the Prophetical Doctrine. 


Moſes. II. The Puniſhment of Pretenders. The 
ſeveral Sorts of falſe Prophets. The Caſe of the Pro- 
phet at Bethel diſcuſſed. III. The Trial of falſe 
Prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrin. IV. The 
particular Rules whereby the Doctrine of Prophets was 


judged. The proper Notion of a Prophet not fore- 


telling future Contingencies, but having immediate Di- 
vine Revelation. V. Several Principles laid down 
for clearing the Doctrine of the Prophets. 1. That 
immediate Diftates of natural Light are not to be the 
Meaſure of Divine Revelation. Several Grounds for 
Divine Revelation from natural Light. VI. 2. What- 
ever is directly repugnant to the Dictates of Nature, 
cannot be of Divine Revelation, VII. 3. No Divine 
Revelation doth contradiqt a Divine poſitive Law, 
without ſufficient Evidence of God's Intention to repeal 
that Law. VIII. 4. Divine Revelation in the Pro- 
phets was not to be meaſured by the Words of the 
Law, but by the Intention and Reaſon of it. The 
r Office a Kind of Chancery to the Law of 
oles. | 


main office was inſtruction of the people, or 


merely foretelling future events, needed not to con- 
firm their doctrine by miracles, is, becauſe they had 
certain rules of trial by their law, whereby to diſcern 
the falſe prophets from the true ; ſo that if they were 
deceived by them, it was their own oſcitancy and in- 
advertency which was the cauſe of it. God, in that 

| Jaw which was confirmed by miracles undoubtedly 

Uvine, had eſtabliſhed a court of trial for prophetic _ 


* 


I. Rules of trying Prophets eftabliſhed in the Law of 


1 E ſecond reaſon why thoſe 1 , whoſe c u 
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ſ. 1. & ibi 
Voſſium. 


would have puniſhed with ſo great ſeverity. 


1 


V. Except. 
Gem. San- 
hedr. e. 10. 
ſ. 3. 


would be very many pretenders to it, who might 


were ſome certain way to find them out. And the 


but the falſe prophet always pretended Divine reve- 
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ſpirits, and given ſuch certain rules of procedure jn 
it, that no men needed to be deceived unleſs they 
would themſelves. And there was a greater necel. 
ſity of ſuch a certain way of trial among them, be. 
cauſe it could not otherwiſe be expected, but in a 
nation where a prophetic ſpirit was ſo common, there 


much endanger the faith of the people, unleſs there 


more effectually to deter men either from counter- 
feiting a prophetic fpirit, or from hearkening to ſuch 
as did, God appointed a fevere puniſhment for every 
ſuch pretender, v1z. upon legal conviction that he be 
puniſhed with death. Deut. xvin. 20. But the prophet 
which ſhall pre/me to ſpeak a word in my name which I 
have not commanded him to ſpeak, or that ſhall ſpeak in 
the name of other gods, ſhall ſurely die. The Jews ge- 
nerally underſtand this of ſtrangling, as they do al- 
ways 1n the law, when the particular manner of death 
is not expreſſed. And therein a falſe prophet and a 
ſeducer were diſtinguiſhed each from other, that a 
mere ſeducer was to be ſtoned to death under fuffi- 
cient teftimony, Deut. xiu. 6, 10. but the falſe pro- 
phet is there ſaid in general only to be put to death, 
Deut. xm. r, «c. he main difference between the 
ſeducer and falſe prophet was, that the ſeducer fought 
by. cunning perſuaſions and plaufible arguments to 
draw them off from the worſhip of the true God; 


lation for what he perſuaded them to, whether he 
gave out that he had that revelation from the true 


God, or from idols and falſe gods. So that the mere 
pretence to Divine revelation, was that which God 


The Fews tell us of three forts of prophets who 
were to be puniſhed with death by men, and three 
other forts who were reſerved to Divine puniſhment. 
Of the firſt rank were theſe : 1. He that propheſied 
that which he had not heard; and for this they in- 

a Fog : — 


o 
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| {tance in Zedekiah, the fon of Chenaanah, who made © H Ar. 
' him horns of iron, and faid, Thus ſaith the Lord: this 
was the lying prophet. 2. He that ſpeaks that which 1 Kings 
was revealed not unto him, but to another: and for * *. 
this they inſtance in Hananiah, the ſon of Azur (but je. n. 
how truly I ſhall not determine): this wes the pla- 11. 
giary prophet, 3. He that propheſied in the name 
of an idol, as the prophets of Balaal did : this was 
the idol prophet. Theſe three, when once fully con- 
victed, were to be put to death. The other rank of 
thoſe which were left to God's hand, conſiſted of 
7 theſe : 1. He that ſtifles and {mothers his own pro- 
phecy, as Jonas did; by which it may ſeem, that 
when the Divine Spirit did overſhadow the under- 
[ 


ſtanding of the prophets, yet it offered no violence 
to their faculties, but left them to the free determi- 

| nation of their own wills in the execution of their 
offce: but this muſt be underſtood of a lower de- 
gree of prophecy ; for at ſome times their prophecies 
were as fire in their bones, that they were never at any Jer. ax. gs 
reſt till they had diſcharged their office. But withal 
by the example of Jonas we fee, that though the ſpi- 
rit of prophecy, like the fire on the altar, could only 
be kindled from Heaven, yet it might be deſtroyed 
when it was not maintained with ſomething to feed 
upon; or when it met not with ſuitable entertain- 
ment from the ipirits of thoſe it fell upon, it might 
retreat back again to heaven, or at leaſt he hid in 
the embers, till a new blaſt from the Spirit of God 
doth avaCLurveiv, retrieve it into its former heat and 
attrvity, Thus it was with Jonas. 2. The other 
was, he that deſpiſed the words of a true prophet. Of 
luch God faith, Deut. xviii. 19. Aud it ſhall come to 
paſs, that whoſoever will not hearken to my words which 
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0 he ſhall ſpeak in my name, I will require it of him. Which 

e Maimonides explains by ].ꝗ̃ Y dr, death by the Mom. d- 

A bands of God, which he thus diſtinguiſheth from the Legis, e. 9. 
4 Cereth, that he makes the death, per manus Cali, to a fine 
- de leſs than the Cereth ; becauſe this latter continued de Cereth. 
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BOOK in the ſoul after death, but the other was expiated by 


—.— death: but generally they 3 it of a ſudden 
apud Bux- death which falls upon the perſon. 3. The laſt is 


torf. d | . 
Sponſ. & he who hearkens not to the words of his own pro- 


8 Phecy ; of which we have a moſt remarkable inſtance 
I Kings in Scripture, concerning the prophet whom God ſent 
wi 9. to Bethel (whom Tertullian calls Sameas, the Jens 
HNHNiedua), whom God deſtroyed in an unuſual manner 
for not obſerving the command which God had given 

him, not to eat bread nor drink water at Bethel, nor turn 

again by the way he came. Neither was it any excuſe 

to this prophet, that the old prophet at Bethel 7ald 

him that an angel ſpake unto him by the word of the Lord, 

that he ſhould turn back. For, 1. Thoſe whom God 

reveals his will unto, he gives them full aſſurance of 

it, in that they have a clear and diſtin& perception of 

God upon their own minds; and ſo they have no 

doubt but it is the word of the Lord which comes 

unto them: but this prophet could have no fuch 
certainty of the Divine revelation which was made to 
another, eſpecially when it came immediately to con- 

tradict that which was ſo ſpecially enjoined him. 2. 
Where God commands a prophet to do any thing in 

the purſuit of his meſſage, there he can have no 

ground to queſtion whether God ſhould counter- 

mand it or no by another prophet ; becauſe that was 

in effect to thwart the whole deſign of his meſſage. 

So it was in this action of the prophet ; for God in- 

tended his not eating and drinking in Bethel to teſ- 

tify how .much he loathed and abominated that 

place ſince its being polluted with idolatry. 3. He 

might have juſt cauſe to queſtion the integrity of the 

old prophet, both becauſe of his living in Bethel, and 

not openly, according to his office, reproving their 
idolatry: and that God ſhould ſend him out of Ju- 

dza upon that very errand, which would not have 
ſeemed ſo probable, if there had been true prophets 
reſident upon the place. 4. The thing he deſired 

him to do was not an act of that weight and im- 

| | | Portance, 
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ortance, on which God uſed to ſend his word to any CHAP. 
prophets, much leſs by one prophet to contradict what 
he had ſaid by another ; and therefore Tertullian 22 
faith of him, pænam deſerti jejunii luit, God puniſhed 3 
him for breaking his faſt at Bethel; and therefore 
that meſſage of this prophet ſeemed to gratify more 
man's carnal appetite than uſually the actions of pro- 
phets did, which were moſt times matters of hardſhip 


and uneaſineſs to the fleſh. 5. However all theſe 


* were, yet he yielded too ſoon, eſpecially having ſo 
4 much reaſon on his ſide as he had; being well aſ- 
1 ſured that God had commanded him, he had reaſon 


to ſee ſome clear evidence of a countermand before 
he altered his mind: if he had ſeen any thing upon 
trial which might have ſtaggered his faith, he ought 


f to have made his immediate recourſe to God by 
* prayer for the ſettlement of his mind, and removal 
15 of this great temptation. But ſo eaſily to hearken 


to the words of a lying prophet, which contradicted 
his own meſſage, argued either great unbelief as to 
his own commiſſion, or too great eaſineſs and inad- 
vertency in being drawn aſide by the old prophet. 
And therefore God made that old prophet himſelf, in 
the midſt of his entertainment, as with a hand-writ- 
ing againſt the wall, to tell him he was weighed in the 
balance, and found too light ; and therefore his life 
ſhould be taken from him. Thus we ſee how dan- 
gerous a thing 1t was either to counterfeit a ſpirit of 
prophecy, or to hearken to thoſe who did. 

It is the generally received opinion among the II. 
Jewiſh Doctors, that the cognizance and trial of falſe 
prophets did peculiarly belong to the great Sanhe- 
drin; and that this was one end of its inſtitution. 

So Maimonides, after he has largely diſcourſed of the Maimon. 4e 
- puniſhment of a ſeducer, and ſpeaking of that of a — 
talſe prophet, he lays this down as a ſtanding rule 
| among them, xy 0 123 NIX PUT $923 P3T PN), No 
falſe prophet was to be judged but in the court of Seventy- 
one; which was the number of the great Sanhedrin. 
FOl. £ & And 


% 
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"BOOK And there is ſomething looks very like this in the 
proceedings of the people of Iſrael againſt the prophet 
* Jeremiah; for the people, the prieſts, and the pro- 
| phets, they laid hold on him : and immediately after 
ver-10. . we read that the princes of Judah (by whom Grotius 
loc. & Seid. Underſtands the ſenators of the great Sanhedrin) they 
de Syn. i. came up from the king”s houſe to the houſe of the Lord, aid 
Sl. M. ſat down in the entry of the new gate of the Lord's hiuſe; 
55:04 (which probably was the place where the great San- 
16.  hedrin lat) where, after a particular examination of 


Ver. 10. 


Jer. ii. 6. Jeremiah, they acquit him as a perſon ot worthy 1% 


die upon a counterfeiting prophecy ; but declare tha 
He ſpake unto them in the name of the Lord. And in 
this ſenſe Grotius likewiſe underſtands what is ſaid of 
Zedekiah concerning Jeremiah, to the princes of Ju- 
dah afterwards, Behold he 1s in your hand ; for the king 
is not he that can do anght againſt you; 1. e. faith Gro- 
tius, In manibus Synedrii, cujus eft judicare de propheta 
vero aut falſo. And to this many make thoſe words 


Luke xiii. of our Saviour refer, That it is impoſſible a Prophet 


12 ſhould periſh out of Feruſalem ; becauſe the ſeat of the 


great Sanhedrin was in Jeruſalem : and ſo elſewhere 
Marth. our Saviour ſaith, O Feruſalem, Jeruſalem, thou that 
37* killeſt the prophets, and floneft them which are ſent unto 
thee ; becauſe there it was the true prophets were de- 
{troyed as though they had been falſe ones, and God's 

own meſſengers puniſhed with the death of ſeducers, 
which was lapidation. And on this very account, 
many are of opinion that our Saviour was condemned 

by the Sanhedrin at Jerufalem, which 1s ſuppoſed to 
bave been aſſembled in the houſe of Caiaphas the High 
Prieſt, when Chriſt was carried thither for examina- 
tion; which ſome think to have been at his lodgings 


. in the Temple, others at his palace in the city; for 
#29 we read that the Chief Prieſts, and the Elders, and 


all the Council vere met together at the High Prieſt's 


palace, in order to our Saviour's trial, The next 
morning they were met early together again, in order 
to the further ſcanning of this buſineſs; but they | 


ſeem 


of by 
teries 
ratio 


. 
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ſeem not to examine Chriſt concerning a true ſpirit e H A p. 
of prophecy, but congerning his being the Meſfias, 
and calling himſelf zhe Son of God ; and fo they would mats. 
ſeem rather to proceed upon the law againſt blaſ- *. 63- 
phemy, than that againſt falſe prophets. 8 

But that which was the greateſt ſecurity of the IV. 
people againſt the impoſture of falſe prophets, was 
the certain rules of judging them which were laid 
down in the law of Moſes; which may be compre- 
hended under theſe two heads: ſuch as concern their 
doctrine, or ſuch as concern their predict ions. Firſt, 
ſuch as concerned the prophets' doctrine; which 


| ſhould eſpecially be looked after, becauſe the main 
| office of a prophet was to be interpres & internuncius 


divine voluntatis, to be a revealer of God's will to men. 
For the primary notion of a prophet doth not lie in 


| foretelling future events, but in declaring and inter- 


preting to the world the mind of God, which he re- 
ceives by immediate revelation from himſelf. So that 
the receiving what he makes known by immediate 
revelation, is that which formally conſtitutes a pro- 
phet ; but it is wholly extrinſical and accidental what 
time his prophecy reſpects, whether paſt, preſent, or 
to come :- but becauſe future contingencies are the 
furtheſt out of the reach of human underſtanding, 


| therefore the predictions of ſuch have been chiefly 


looked on as the chief note and character of a pro- 
phet, as being apprehended to be the ſtrongeſt evi- 
dence of Divine revelation. And hence it is in Palm er. 
deripture that the patriarchs, as Abraham and others, S. 
are called Prophets; not becauſe of any predictions 
uttered by them, but becauſe of the frequency of 
immediate Divine revelations among them. And 
lence likewiſe thoſe in the New Teſtament, who ex- 
pounded the Scriptures by immediate inſpiration, are | 
called Prophets; and this was the *Aroxaauyi; ſpoken 1 Cor, xiv. 
ot by the Apoſtle, the expoſition of the hidden myſ- ** 
teries of the Old Teſtament by an immediate inſpi- 
lation. And there is no word in the Hebrew for a 

| O 2 prophet, 


XX. 7. 
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BOOK prophet, which may not equally reſpect all differ. 
inſpiration : for Wag properly is one qui revelat ab- 
ſcondita; da ſeer, chiefly reſpects the clear repre- 

Vide Alte- ſentation of the intellectual ſpecies by the lumen pro- 

Preh. Pheticum to the underſtanding ; and m carries an 

p. 53. equal indifferency to all circumſtances of time. 

V. This being then the chief notion of a prophet, 
whatever he declared as the mind and will of God 
muſt be ſearched and examined, to ſee what conſo- 


nancy it hath thereto, For the queſtion which Mo- 


ſes ſuppoſeth, is founded upon clear and evident rea- 


Deut. xvii. ſon, And if thou ſhalt ſay in thine heart, How ſhall we 
EY know the word which the Lord hath not ſpoken ? For it 
being plain that there may be falſe prophets as wel 
as true, we had need of ſome certain rules, to judge 
of what is delivered for Divine revelation. For the 
clearing of _ important queſtion, I lay down 
theſe principles. h 
I. The immediate diftates of natural light are no ſuf- 
ficient ftandard to judge of Divine revelation by. I mean 
not in reference to conſonancy or repugnancy to na- 
tural light, but in reference to the extent and lati- 
tude of Divine revelation, 1. e. that natural light doth 
not contain in it whatever may be known of God or 
of his will; and that upon theſe reaſons: 1. It im- 
plies no repugnancy to any dictate of nature, that 
God ſhould reveal any thing more of his mind and 
will, than is contained in the light of nature. 2. Na- 
ture reacheth, as to matters concerning religion, no 
further than the obligation to duty, but leaves the 
particular determination of the manner of obedience 
to Divine poſitive laws; as is clear in reference to the 
time, place, and particular duties of worſhip. 3. Na. 
ture owning an univerſal obligation to the will of God 
in whatever he ſhall command, doth ſuppoſe a powel 
in God to command what he pleaſeth. 4. Nature 
is ſenſible of its own decays, and the imperfection of 


% 


its own light, and therefore ſeems rather to require. 


further 


ences of time; but every one doth import immediate 


* 
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further illumination, than to put any bar againſt it. H A p. 


V. 


z. Man's happineſs being a free gift of God's, it 


ſtands to the higheſt reaſon that he ſhould have the 
preſcribing of the conditions which are in order to it; 
now theſe conditions being the reſults, not of God's 
nature, but of his arbitrarious will, it is impoſſible 
that natural light could ever reach to the full diſcovery 
of them. 6. It hath been the general ſenſe of all na- 


tions in the world, that God may reveal more of his 


will than nature can reach unto : which ſenſe diſco- 
vers itſelf in two things. 1. Praying to their ſeve- 
ral gods for direction. 2. Hearkening after pre- 
tended oracles; which the devil could never have had 
that advantage of deceiving the world by, had it not 
been for this general ſenſe of mankind, that there 
wanted ſome particular revelation from God to make 
men happy. So then this may be aſſumed as a prin- 
ciple, that God may reveal more of his mind and 


will to mankind, than he hath done by the dictates 


of mere natural light and reaſon. | 


2. Whatever ſpeaks a direct repugnancy to any of the 


fundamental diftates of nature, cannot be of Divine reve- 


lation, For thoſe being founded, not upon any po- 
ſitive or arbitrary will, but upon thoſe inward im- 
preſſions which are derived from the Divine nature 
itlelf, it cannot in reaſon be ſuppoſed that God ſhould 
commiſſion any to enervate his own fundamental 
law, and ſo by one will to contradict another. Pla- 
tum regis muſt never ſtand againſt the placita corone : 
thoſe things which depend upon fundamental and 
eſtabliſhed laws, hold good againſt any poſitive ſen- 
tence or declaration of a.prince's will ; becauſe he 1s 
{uppoſed to have bound up himſelf by the eſtabliſhed 
laws, and therefore any thing elſe which comes from 
him contrary to them, is ſuppoſed not to be the will 
of the prince, but of the perſons perſuading him to 
it. But this now cannot be ſuppoſed in God, that he 
ſhould be any ways drawn to caſſate the obligation of 


what is 1mprinted upon the ſouls of men as his own 
O 3 | law. 
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BOOK law. But yet we muſt diſtinguiſh between null 


VII. 


the general obligation, and altering the particular na. 
ture of any thing which depends upon that general 
law. The firſt in any caſe is impoſſible, that any 
Divine revelation ſhould make it not to be mans 
duty to obey his Maker, or not to be a fin to commit 
murder, to lie, or to ſteal from another: but there 


may come a particular revelation from God to alter 


the reſpects and nature of {ſuch things as do immedi- 
ately depend upon his own dominion; as the hves of 
derſons, and the properties of things are: and thus 
God did reveal to Abraham that he ſhould go and 
ſacrifice his ſon, which had been no murder, when 
done upon God's immediate command, and for a ſa- 
crifice to himſelf, and therefore would have been ac- 
ceptable as a teſtimony of entire obedience (which 
God did accept without the act); and ſo the Iſrael- 


ites taking the Egyptians' jewels, and diſpoſſeſſing 


But of thoſe afterwards, I now only ſpeak of ſuch 


the Canaanites, did depend upon God's immediate 
diſpoſal of theſe things to them, which otherwiſe had 
been a ſin in them; and no doubt was ſo to any that 
were unſatisfied whether God had immediately com- 
manded it or no. Or from hence to infer any ge- 
neral rule, is, no doubt, a breach of Divine commands, 
and contrary to his nature and will. 

3. Mphere God hath eflabliſhed a poſitive law, preſcrib- 
ing a form and manner wherein he will be worſhipped, i 
7s ſufficient evidence of a falſe prophet to go about to nul 
the obligation of that law, unleſs there be as great evi 
dences given that God did intend the eſtabliſhing a new 
law by that perſon, as he did at firſt the inſtitution of 1ht 
0 by the hand of Moſes. This latter clauſe is in- 
ſerted to ſhew that the ſucceeding of the doctrine of 
Chrift into the place of the law of Moſes, doth not 
hear any repugnancy to the hypotheſis laid down; 
there being greater evidences of God's intending the 
aboliſhing the ceremonial law by the Goſpel of Chriſ, 
than there were of the eſtabliſhment of it by Moes. 


AS, 
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as, upon the mere pretence of Divine revelation, e H A P. 
ſhould deſtroy any precept of an eſtabliſhed poſitive __” 
law ; and this, as far as we can find, was the great 
rule the Jews went by; if any thing were ſpoken by 

any prophet contrary. to the law of Moſes, or tend- 

ing to the alteration of the worſhip of God eſtabliſhed 
thereby, he was accounted a falſe prophet. The 
modern Jews, to juſtify themſelves in their own be- 

lief as to the doctrine of Chriſt, extend this further 

than the law doth; for they enlarge it to all the pre- 

cepts of the ceremonial law ; whereas God 1n the law 

ſeems to limit ĩt to the moral law, and chiefly inſiſts on 

the three firſt precepts of the Decalogue ; and there- 

fore condemns ſuch a one as /pake in the name of the 

Lord, when:he had not commanged them, Deut. xviu. 20. 

and ſuch as endeavoured to bring in ido/atry, Deut. x11. 

1, 2, 3. where, though the falſe prophet ſhould offer 

todo Fs and wonders before them, yet, if his inten- 

tion were to draw them to worſhip falſe Gods, they 

were not to hearken unto him. And therefore Mai- Amon. 
monides, where he largely diſputes about the truth Lins 8. 
of prophecies, lays this down as a certain rule: Si +7: 
propheta ſurrexerit, al que magua miracula aut prodigia fe- 

cerit, & adlaboraverit falfitatis convincere prophetiam 

Mops M. n. iſtum non audimus, quia certo novimus prodi- 

gum præſtigiis aut incantationibus productum eſſe, as Vor- 

ſtius renders him. FJ a prophet do never ſo great mi- 

ſacles, aud ſeeks to convince Moſes of falſehood, we are 

not 10 hearken to him : for we know that they are not 

done by the power of God, but by the illusion of the devil. 


And elſewhere he tells us, that if any one pretends to lens 
OlOlat. 


prophecy Dy MPA in the Aame of idbls, they muſt not Leg. c. 5. 
jo much as diſpute with him, nor anſwer him, nor deſire l. 9. 

any figns or miracles from him; and if of himſelf he ſhews 

my, we are not to regard or mind them; for, ſaith he, 

whoever doth but doubt in his mind concerning them, be 
breaks that command, Aud thou ſhalt not hearken to the peut. xiii. 
words of that prophet. So that the doctrine once 3: 
citabliſhed ought to be our moſt certain rule, ac- 

O 4 | _ cording 
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cording to which we muſt judge of all pretenders to 
miracles; if their deſign be to draw men off from 
God's word, we are not to hearken to what they ei. 
ther ſay or do. POO OTTER DR Re 
4. The doctrine of thoſe prophets who ſeek not to tutre- 
duce idolatry, muſt not be meaſured by a ftrict conformity 
to the words of Moſes's law, but to the main 17 and 
zntention of it. The great reaſon of this is, becauſe 
God did not intend. the Jews ſhould always reft in 
the Pedagogy of the ceremonial law, but ſent them 
prophets to train them up 0 degrees, and to fit them 
for a ſtate of greater perfection; and therefore it 
would be very unreaſonable to judge whether th 
were true prophets or no, exactly by that which they 
came gradually to wean them from; which were all 
one as to try one whether he were grown a man or no 
by the ſwaddling-clouts he wore when he was a child. 


/. . A ĩͤ oeer enet o. 


God tempered the ceremonial law much according Ww 
to the condition and capacity of the perſons it was of 
preſcribed to, and therefore the ſanctions of it did ne 
immediately reſpect their temporary concerns: but an 
we are not to think the end of that diſpenſation was Ov 
to be merely a covenant for the Land of Promiſe; M 
but as the cherubims in the Temple did always look 7 
towards the Mercy-ſeat, ſo did this whole economy fo1 
look towards the coming of the Meffias. But it was M 
with the generality of the Jews as it 1s with 1gno- py 
rant people, who looking up to the heavens cannot U 
fancy the ſtars to be any bigger than they ſeem to of 
them; but aſtronomers, by the help of their optic- | We 
tubes and teleſcopes, do eaſily diſcern the juſt mag- ſib 
nitude of them. So the Jews ordinarily thought {on 
there was no more in thoſe types and ſhadows than tio 
was viſibly repreſented to them; but ſuch as had the to 


help of the Divine Spirit (the beſt teleſcope to di MI. h 
cern the day-ſtar from on high with) could eafily look | 
through thoſe proſpectives into the moſt glorious inte 
myſteries of the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt; theſe types the 
being like triangular' priſms, that muſt be ſet : a 

ue 


| were forbidden: which the Jews are become fo ſen- 


_ Jaw, But this they reſtrain to w) »5 ene l. 5, 6, 7. 
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due light and poſture, before they can repreſent that n Ar. 
great variety of ſpiritual myſteries which was con- 5. 
tained in them. Now the great office of the pro- 
phet was to adminiſter this light to the people, and 
to direct them in thoſe excellent pieces of perſpect- 
we, wherein, by the help of a prophetic glaſs, they 
might ſee the Son of®God fully repreſented to their 
view. Beſides this, the prophetical office was a kind 
of Chancery to the Moſaic law; wherein the pro- 
phets did interpret the pandects of the law ex 2quo & 
bono, and frequently ſhewed in what caſes God did 
diſpenſe with the outward letter of it, to exalt the 
more the inward ſenſe and reaſon of it. Hence 
the prophets ſeem many times to ſpeak contempt- 
ibly of the outward preſcribed ceremonies, when 
their intent is not to condemn the obſervation of 
them, but to tell the people there were greater things 
which God looked at, than the outward obſervation 


of ſome ceremonial precepts; and that God would 


never accept of that by way of commutation for real 


and internal goodneſs. Hence the prophets by their pm 1. 3, 


/ 


own practice did frequently ſhew that the law of i. 26. 
Moſes did not ſo z den oblige men, but that _ N 
God would accept of thoſe actions which were per- Jer. vii. 21, 
formed without the regularity required by the law ot 
Moſes ; and thus he did of ſacrificing upon high 
PR not only before the building of the Temple, 

ut ſometimes after; as he accepted of the ſacrifice 
of Elijah on Mount Carmel, even when high places 1 
ble of, that they grant that a true prophet may vis. jarchi 
ſometimes command ſomething to be done in viola- _ 


tion of the law of Moſes, ſo he doth not draw people Et vorg. ad 
to idolatry, nor deſtroy the obligation of Moſes's Maim. de 


und. c. 9. 


done in caſe of neceſſity, and that it ſhould not paſs 
into a precedent or a perpetual law; and therefore 
their rule is 552 5 123 yu , The prophet was 

| | | | zo 
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of neceſſity. By this it is clear that the prophets were 
not to be tried by the letter of the law of Moles, but 
by the end and the reaſon of it. Thus much I ſup. 
poſe will make it clear what rules the people had 10 
try the prophets' doctrine by, yithout miracles, | 


AP, 
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EH 


The Trial of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles. 


I. The great Difficulty of tryin g the Truth of prophetical 


Predictions from Jer. xvi. 7, 8, &c. Some general 
Hypotheſes promiſed for the clearing of it. II. The 
firſt concerns the Grounds why Prediftions are ar- 
counted an Evidence of Divine Revelation. Three 
Conſeftaries drawn thence. III. The ſecond, the 
Manner of God's Revelation of his Will to the Minds 
of the Prophets. Of the ſeveral Degrees of Prophecy. 
IV. The third is, that God did not always reveal the 


internal Purpoſes of his Will unto the. true Prophets. 


V. The grand Queſtion propounded, How it may be 


known when Predictions expreſs God's Decrees, and 


when only the Series of Cauſes £ For the firſt, ſeveral 
Rules laid down. 1. When the Prediction is con- 
firmed by a preſent Miracle. 2, When the Things 
foretold exceed the Probability of | ſecond Cauſes. 
VI. 3. When confirmed by God's Oath, VII. 4. 
When the Bleſſings foretold are purely ſpiritual. VIII. 
Three Rules for interpreting the Prophecies which re- 
ſpect the State of Things under the Goſpel. IX. When 
all Circumſtances are foretold. 6. When many Pro- 
phets in ſeveral Ages agree in the ſame Predictious. 
X. Predictious do not expreſs God's unalterable Pur- 


foſes, when they only contain Comminations of Judg- 


ments, or are Predictious of temporal Bleſſings. XI. 
The Caſe of the Ninevites, Hezekiah, and others, 
opened. XII, XIII. Of Repentance in God, what it 
implies. XIV. The Jewiſh Objections about Predic- 
lions of temporal Bleſſings anſwered. XV. In what 
Caſes Miracles were expefted from the Prophets : 
when they were to confirm the Truth of their Religion. 
Irlanced in the Prophet at Bethel, Elijah, Fan, 
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| BOOK and Moſes himſelf; XVI. whoſe Divine Authority 
„ II. Py , , 1 . : 
. that it was proved by Miracles, is demonſtrated again 
1 the modern Jews, and their Preteuces anſwered, 
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. HE next thing which the rules of trial con- 
cerned, was the predictions of the prophets. 

Concerning which God himſelf hath laid down this 
general rule, Deut. xviii. 22. When a prophet ſpeaketh 

in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come 74 

to paſs, that is the thing which the Lord hath not ſpoken, 

but the prophet bath ſpoken it preſumptuouſly ; thou ſhalt 


not be afraid of him. Grotius underſtands this place 
of the prophet's telling the people he would do ſome 
miracles to confirm his doctrine; but if thoſe mi. b 
racles were not done as he ſaid, it was an evident de- 0 
monſtration of a falſe prophet. It is certain it was 
ſo; for then his own mouth told him he was a lying | 
prophet : but theſe words ſeem to refer rather to ! 
ſomething future than preſent, and are therefore ge- t 
nerally underſtood concerning the truth of predic- 

tions; which was a matter of very difficult trial, in a 
regard of the goodneſs or the juſtice of God ſo fre- c 
quently interpoſing between the prediction and the p 
event. That place which makes it ſo difficult to 9 
diſcern the truth of a prediction by the event, is Jer. t 
XVIll. 7, 8, 9, 10. At what inflant I hall ſpeak cou. | 
cerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, 10' Pluck uf, a 
and to pull down, and to deſtroy it; if that nation again p 
whom TI have pronounced turn from evil, I will repent of 1 
the evil I had thought to do unto them : and at what in- 

fant I hall ſpeak concerning a nation, and concerning a tl 
kingdom, to build and to plant it ; if it do evil m my fight, re 
that it obey not my voice, then will I repent of the good pl 
wherewith I ſaid I would benefit them. By which ti 
place it ſeems clear, that even after the predictions of by 
prophets God reſerved a liberty to himſelf either to th 
repent of the evil or the good that was foretold con- al 
cerning any people: how then can the fidelity of 2 ce 
prophet be diſcovered by the event, when God may th 


alter the event, and yet the prophet be a true pr yp 
Fx phet * 
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het ? This being a caſe very intricate and obſcure, c H AP. 
I. 


will call for the more diligence in the unfolding of it: 
in order to which, we ſhall firſt premiſe ſome general 
hypotheſes, and then come to the particular reſolu- 
tion of it. The general hypotheſes will be concern- 
ing the way and method of God's revealing future 
contingencies to the prophets; without which it 
will be impoſſible to reſolve the particular emergent 


caſes concerning predictions. 


The prediction of future events is no further an argu- 


thoſe things is ſuppoſed to be out of the reach of any cre- 
ated underſtanding ; and therefore God challengeth 
this to himſelf in Scripture, as a peculiar prerogative 
of his own, to declare the things that are to come, 
and thereby manifeſt the idols of the Gentiles to be 
no Gods, becauſe they could not ſhew to their worſhippers 
the things to come, Iſa. xliv. 6, 7. From this hypo- 
theſis theſe three conſectaries follow: 


1. That the events which are foretold muſt be ſuch 


as do exceed the reach of any created intellect ; for 
otherwiſe it could be no evidence of a ſpirit of true 
prophecy ; ſo that the foretelling of ſuch events as 
depend upon a ſeries of natural cauſes, or ſuch as, 


though they are out of the reach of human under- 
_ ſtanding, yet are not of the diabolical, or ſuch things 


as fall out caſually true, but by no certain grounds of 
prediction, can none of them be any argument of a 


ſpirit of prophecy. 


2, That where there were any other evidences that 
the prophet ſpake by Divine revelation, there was no 
reaſon to wait the fulfilling of every particular pro- 
phecy before he was believed as a prophet. If fo, 
then many of God's chiefeſt prophets'could not have 
been believed in their own generations; becauſe 
their prophecies did reach ſo far beyond them as Iſai- 
ah's concerning Cyrus, the prophet at Bethel con- 
cerning Joſias: and all the prophecies concerning 
the Captivity and deliverance from it muſt not have 


been 
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"reaſon why the credit of any prophecy ſhould be in- as 
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been believed till fulfilled; that is, not believed at 

all: for when prophecies are accompliſhed, they are c 
no longer the objects of faith, but of ſenſe. Where Wl þ 
then God gives other evidences of Divine inſpiration, u 
the credit of the prophet is not ſuſpended. upon the 0 


minute accompliſhment of every event foretold by 0 
him. Now it is evident there may be particular Di. 10 
vine revelation of other things beſides future contin- G 

encies ; ſo that if a reaſon may be given why events th 
once foretold may not come to pals, there can be no of 


validated on that account ; becauſe every event is th 
not exactly correſpondent to the prediction. It is ru 
moſt certain that whatever comes under Divine or 
knowledge, may be divinely revealed; for the mani- 00 
feſtation which is cauſed by any light, may extend it. of 
ſelf to all things to which that light is extended: but 28 
that light which the prophet ſaw by was a divine of 
light, and therefore might equally extend itſelf to all lat 
kind of objects; but becauſe future contingencies 
are the moſt remote from human knowledge, there: ſta 
fore the foretelling of theſe hath been accounted the alt 
great evidence of a true prophet: but yet there may pre 
be a knowledge of other things in a lower degree im 
than future contingencies, which may immediatel) pre 
depend upon Divine revelation; and theſe are, wh 
I. Such things which cannot be known by any tru 
particular man, but yet are certainly known by other ati 
men; as the preſent. knowledge of things done by ſuc 
perſons at a remote diſtance from them: thus Eliſha by 
knew what Gehazi did when he followed Naaman; phe 
and thus the knowledge of the thought of another's Di 
heart depends upon immediate Divine revelation: eve 
whereas every one may certainly know the thought of BM tru 
his own heart; and therefore to ſome thoſe things but 
may be matters of ſenſe or evident demonſtration, fort 
which to another may be a matter of immediate re- ? 
velation.” | bi” feof 


2. Such 
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2. Such things as relate not to future contingen- 
cies, but are matters of faith exceeding the reach of 
| human apprehenhon; ſuch things as may be known 
when revealed, but could never have been found out 
without immediate revelation + fuch all the myſteries 
of our religion are, the myſtery of the Trinity, Tncur- 
notion, Hypoftatical Union, the death of the Son of 
God for the pardon of the fins of mankind. Now 
the immediate revelation of either of theſe two ſorts 
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* 


of objects ſpeaks as much a truly prophetical ſpirit, 


as the prediction of future contingencies ; ſo that 
this muſt not be looked on as the juſt and adequate 
rule to meaſure a ſpirit of prophecy by: becauſe the 
ground of judging a prophetical ſpirit by that, is 
common with other things without that, ſeeing other 
objects are out of the reach of human underſtanding 
as well as future events; and therefore the diſcovery 
of them muſt immediately flow from Divine reve- 
ien. 8 8 

3. The revelation of future events to the under- 
ſtanding of a prophet is nevertheleſs immediate, 
although the event may not be correſpondent to the 
prediction. So that if it be manifeſted that God 
immediately reveal ſuch future contingencies to a 
prophet, he would be nevertheleſs a true prophet 
whether thoſe predictions took effect or no. For a 
true prophet is known by the truth of Divine reve- 
lation to the perſon of the prophet, and not by the 
tucceſs of the thing; which, as is laid down in the 
hypotheſis, is no further an evidence of a true pro- 
phet, than as it is an argument -4 poſteriori to prove 
Divine revelation by. If then the alteration of 
events after predictions be reconcileable with the 
truth and faithfulneſs of God, there is no queſtion 
but it is with the truth of a prophetical ſpirit, the 
formality of which lies in immediate revelation. 

The prophets could not declare any thing more to the 
feople than was immediately revealed unto themſelves, 
What was preſently revealed, ſo much they _— 

| | - Fl 


* 


i 
| 
8 
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BOOK and no more; becauſe the ſpirit of prophecy came 
il. upon them per modum impreſſionis tranſeuntis, as the 

ſchools ſpeak, and not per modum habitus ; the lum 
propheticum was in them, not as /umen in corpore lucid, 

but as lumen iu atre ; and therefore the light of reve. 
lation in their ſpirits depended upon the immediate 
irradiations of the Divine Spirit. The prophets had 
not always a power to propheſy when they would 
themſelves; and thence it is ſaid, when they prophe. | 
fied, that the Word of the Lord came unto them. And 
therefore the ſchools determine, that a prophet upon 
immediate revelation did not know omnia prophetahi. y 

tia (as they ſpeak in their barbarous language), al a 


| things which God might reveal; the reaſon wheredf 7 

2. 2. g. 151. Aquinas thus gives: The ground, ſaith he, of the c. WM 1; 
ate 2—4- nection of divers objects together, is ſome common tie or n 
principle which joins them together, as charity or pn. d 

dence is in moral virtues ; and the right underſtandiug «f m 

the principles of a ſcience, is the ground why all things at 
belonging to that ſcience are underſtood; but now in Di. N 

vine revelation, that which connects the objects of Divine of 


revelation is God himſelf : now becauſe he cannot be ful) Wl th 
apprehended by auy human intellect, therefore the under- th 
Standing of a prophet cannot comprehend all matters ca- ex 

pable of being revealed,” but only ſuch as it pleaſeth Gul 
himſelf freely to communicate to the prophet's underſtand- £0 
ing by immediate revelation. This is further evident 10 
by all thoſe different degrees of illumination and 74; 
prophecy which the Jews and other writers ſpeak Wl th: 
much of, viz. of dreams and viſions, the 1nſpirations Py 
of the Holy Spirit, the Gradus Moſaicus, the exter- Pe. 
nal voice, &c. Now in every one of theſe degrees din 
the prophet could go no further than his preſent : pla. 
velation extended ; and therefore Aquinas deter- eve 
2. 2.9. 173. mines, that the underſtandings of the prophets wer reſr 
art. 3. inſtrumenta deficientia reſpectu priucipalis agentis, 1. e. of | 
that in prophetical illumination the nund of the pro- thin 
phet was ſo moved by the Spirit of God, as an in-: the 
ſtrument in the hand of an artificer, which bears 0 ciat 
— proportion y 


| Clations of heavy judgments againſt a people. 
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og 


proportion with the {kill of the workman : and there- oH Ap. 


| fore the mind of a prophet 15 moved ſometimes only 


to apprehend the thing repreſented (which they call 
Irftinftus Divinus, of which they ſay a prophet may 
have no certainty whether it comes from God or no); 
ſometimes it is moved ſo far as to know certainly 
that this revelation is from God (this they call Lu- 


men Propheticum} ; ſometimes a prophet may be 


moved to ſpeak thoſe things which he fully under- 
ſtands ; ſo it was with moſt of the true prophets : 
but ſometimes men may be moved to ſpeak that 


which they underſtand not, as is plain in Caiaphas, 


and probable in Balaam. Sometimes a thing was 


repreſented to the fancy of one, without any poſſibi- 
| lity of underſtanding the meaning of thoſe imagi- 


nary ſpecies, as in Pharaoh's and Nebuchadnezzar's 
dreams ; and to another may be given the true judg- 
ment of thoſe motions of fancy, without. the repreſent- 


ation of the things to them; as in Joſeph and Daniel. 


Now in theſe and many other different impreſſions 
of this prophetical ſpirit, the prophets, to whom 
the things were revealed, could. go no further than 
the degree of the revelation made to them did 
extend. | | 

God did not always reveal to the prophets the internal 


IV. 


counſels and decrees of his own will, but often only the 3. Hypoths 


method and ſeries of his providence in the adminiſtration of 


| things in the world, Which is the ground of that 


threefold diſtinction of prophecy in the ſchools, into 
Prophetia Prædęſtinationis, Prophetia Praſcientiz, and 
Prophetia Comminationis ; which 1s taken from the or- 
dinary gloſs upon Matth. i. where they are thus ex- 
plained : The prophecy of predeſtination is, when the 
event depends wholly upon God's will, without any 
reſpect to ours, as the prophecy of the incarnation 
of Chriſt; and the prophecy of preſcience is of ſuch 
things as depend upon the liberty of man's will ; and 
the prophecy of commination only denotes God's Jenn 
| ut 


Vol. I. Aquinas 
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BOOK Aquinas doth better reduce the two former to one; litt 
and the ground of the difference is to be fetched yet 
from the different ways whereby God knows thi not 
in the world; which is either as they are in their pric 
cauſes, and ſo they note the order and ſeries of things and 
in the world, with the mutual reſpects and depen- Wa) 
dencies they have upon one another, and this refers | 
to God's adminiſtration of things in the world; or whe 
elſe God looks upon them as they are in themſelves, dec 

or according to his own poſitive determinations of I 
them : and now in this ſenſe they are unalterable doth 
but in the other they are not ; but God may alter me 
thoſe reſpects of things when he pleaſeth. Now ficie 
though theſe different manners of knowledge can ture 
never be conceived ſeparate from one another in the thin 
Divine underſtanding ; yet in the revelation made to rath 
the mind of a prophet they may be disjoined from each WW the 
other, becauſe God doth not always reveal things in as t 
the higheſt degree to the prophets ; for no free agent the 
doth always act as far as he can: and therefore pro- cont 
phetical revelation is ſometimes a repreſentation of whe 
God's internal decrees, and then they always take ther 
effect; and ſometimes only the order of cauſes and ther 
effects, and they may admit of an alteration, and argu 
the prophecy nevertheleſs be true, becauſe then it may 
referred only to the ſeries of cauſes in the world, ac- whe 
23 to which the events would follow, if God _ of t! 
himſelf did not interpoſe. Theſe things being thus no 7 

remiſed, we come to particular reſolutions, which the 
muſt ariſe from the evidences that may be given preſ 
when prophetical predictions did expreſs God's in- of m 
ternal purpoſe and decree, and when only the order then 
of the cauſes in the world; for in theſe latter it is ap- poſh 
parent that events might not anſwer predictions, and ſuch 
yet the prophet be a true prophet: which is a mat- truſt 
ter of greater difficulty, viz. to find out the exact rack 
differences of theſe two, till the event hath made it cern 

apparent which came from God's unalterable pur- * 

0 1C 


poſe, and which not. But though it be a _ 
| | 1 little 
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yet we are in hopes there may be ſome ſuch clear 
notes of diſtinction diſcovered between them, even 4 
priori, which may ſufficiently clear God's faithfulneſs 
and the prophet's truth, though the event be not al- 
ways correſpondent to the words of a prediction. 

begin then with the evidences that may be given 
when predictions do flow from internal purpoſe and 
decree. | 

1. Every predictiou confirmed by a preſent miracle 
doth not expreſs merely the order of cauſes, but the deter- 
minations of God's will, becauſe there can be no ſuf- 
ficient reaſon given why the order of cauſes in na- 
ture ſhould be altered to expreſs the dependencies of 
things on each other; for herein a miracle would 
rather tend to weaken than ſtrengthen faith, becauſe 
the end of the miracle would be to confirm their faith 
as to events following upon their cauſes ; but now 
the medium uſed for that end ſeems. to prove the 
contrary, viz. that God can alter the ſeries of cauſes 
when he pleaſes himſelf, by working miracles, and 
therein going contrary to the courſe of nature; and 
therefore a miracle ſeems to be a very incongruous 
argument 1n this, becauſe itſelf 1s an evidence that 
may be, which it comes to prove ſhall not be. But 


when prophets come to declare the internal purpoles 


of the will of God concerning future contingencies, 
no argument can be more ſuitable to demonſtrate 


the truth of what is ſpoken, than the working of a 


preſent miracle ; for this demonſtrates to the ſenſes 
of men, that however unlikely the event may be to 
them which 1s foretold, yet with God. all. things are 


poſſible ; and that it is very unlikely God would ſend 


luch a meſſenger to declare a falſehood, whom he en- 
truſted with ſo great a power as that of working mi- 


racles. Thus it was in that remarkable prophecy con- 


314 
little poken to either by Jewiſh or Chriſtian writers; o H AP; 


— 


cerning Joſias by the man of God at Bethel, 260 years r Kiogy 
before his birth; which though it were to come to paſs vi. 3 


lo long after, God confirmed it by a ſign, which was 
1 be 
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BOOK the renting of the altar, and the pouring out of the aſhes 
1 upon it, and the withering of Feroboam's hand. We 
cannot therefore in reaſon think that God would'ſet 
fo clear a ſeal to any deed which he did intend him 
{elf to cancel afterwards. 

2. Predictious expreſs God's inward purpoſe, whey 
the things foretold do exceed all probabilities of ſecond 
cauſes ; in which caſe, though thoſe words of Ter- 

tullian ſeem very harſh, credo quia impoſſibile, yet, tak- 

ing that impoſſibility as relating to ſecond cauſes, and 

the ground of faith to be ſome divine prediction, we 

ſee what reaſon there may be for them ; for the more 
unlikely the thing is to be effected by ſecond cauſes, 

the greater evidence is it that the prophets in fore- 

telling it did not reſpect the mere order of things in 
the world, but the unalterable counſels of the will of 

God; which therefore would certainly have their 

timely accompliſhments. When therefore any pro- 

phets did foretel things above the reach of natu- 

ral cauſes, and thoſe things did not come to paſs, it 

was a certain evidence of a falſe prophet, as the con- 

trary was of a true one; for none could know fo 

long before-hand ſuch things as were above all hu- 
man power, but ſuch to whom God himſelf, who 
alone was able to effect them, did reveal and com- 
municate the knowledge of them. And hence we ſee 

| in Scripture thoſe predictions, which have ſeemed to 
i carry the greateſt improbabilities with them, have had 
| the moſt punctual accompliſhments ; as the Iſrael- 
ites returning out of Egypt at the end of 430 years: 

Gal. iii. 17, their deliverance by Cyrus after the captivity in Ba- 
oa 2623. bylon, which ſeemed ſo improbable a thing, that 
when God ſpeaks of it, he uſhers it in with this pre- 

face, That he fruſtrateth the tokens of the liars, and 
 maketh the diviners mad; but confirmeth the word of his 
ſervant, and performeth the counſel of his meſſengers, that 

faith to Jeruſalem, Thou ſhalt be inhabited, &c. The 

more unlikely then the thing was to come to pals, 
the greater evidence there was in ſo clear a 1 

| 0 


ments, 
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of it ſo long before (above loo years), and ſo exact a c 1 AP, 
fulfilling of it afterwards preciſely at the n „ 
the ſeventy years from the firſt Captivity. 
Predictions concerning future events, which are con- 
fi med by an oath from God himſelf, do expreſs the im- 
mutable determinations of God's will, For which we 
have the greateſt aſſurance we can deſire from that 
remarkable expreſſion of the Apoſtle to the Hebrews, 
Heb. vi. 17, 18. Wherem God. willing more abundant- 
ly to ſhew unto the heirs of promiſe the immutability of 
hi counſel, confirmed it by an oath, that by two immutable 
things, in which it was impoſſible for God to lie, we might 
have a ſtrong conſolation, &c. Wherein the Apoſtle 
obviates and removes all doubts and miſpriſions, leſt 
God after the declaring of his will ſhould. alter the 
event foretold in it; and that he doth, both by 
ſhewing that God had made an abſolute promiſe, and 
withal, to prevent all doubts, leſt ſome tacit condi- 
tion might hinder performance, he tells us that God 
had annexed his oath to it; which two things were 
the moſt undoubted evidences of the immutability of 
God's counſel. The word io 9a4; here uſed, doth 
in Scripture often note the fruſtrating of men's hopes 
and expectations; ſo it is uſed Hab. ili. 17. wore: 
feyov iheizs, we render it the labour of the oltve ſhall. 
fail, So Hol. ix. 2. & 6 1e elevo aro , aud 
the new Twine ſhall fail in her. Thus the meaning 
here is, that by two immutable things, in which it is 
impoſſible God ſhould fruſtrate the expectations of 
men, or alter the events of things after he had de- 
cared them. For God's oath is an evident demon- 
ſtration of the immutability of his will in all predic- 
tions to which this is annexed, and doth fully exclude 
that which the Scripture calls repenting in God, that 
i, doing otherwiſe than the words did ſeem to ex- 
pres becauſe of ſome tacit conditions underſtood in 
them. So we find Pſal. Ixxxix. 31, 32, 33, 34, 355 
36. If they break my ſtatutes, and keep not my command- 
ments, then Twill I vifit their tranſereſſion with the rod, 
33 aud 
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and their iniquity with fripes; nevertheleſs my loving 
kindneſs will I not utterly take from him, nor ſuffer my 


| D—_— faithfulneſs to fail; my covenant will I not break ; wy 


aſſure us of the immutability of his covenant with 


alter the thing that is gone out of my lips. Once have [| 
worn by my holineſs, that I will not lie unto David, | 


His ſeed ſhall endure for ever, and his throne as the fm 
before me. Wherein we ſee what way God takes to 


his people, by the oath which he adjoins to his pro- 
miſes; whereby God doth moſt fully expreſs the un- 
alterable determinations of his own will, in that he 


{wears by his own holineſs, that he would not he unto 


David, 1. e. that he would faithfully perform what 
he had promiſed to him. And therefore Tertullian 
well ſaith, Beati ſumus quorum cauſa Deus jurat, ſed 
miſeri & deteftabiles ſi ne juranti quidem credimus. It is 


happy for us unbelieving creatures, that God ſtoops ſo | 


low as to confirm his covenant with an oath ; but it 
will be {ad and miſerable for ſuch as dare not venture 
their faith upon it, when God hath annexed his oath 


unto it. It is thought by Expoſitors, that there is a 


peculiar emphaſis in thoſe words, *ryaw3 AMR Once 
have I ſworn, thereby noting the irrevocable nature 
of God's oath, that there is no need of repetition of it, 
as among men; becauſe when once God ſwears by 


himſelf, it is the higheſt demonſtration that no con- 


Concil. To- 
let. viii. 
8 Co 2. 


ditions whatever ſhall alter his declared purpoſe. 
And therefore the Council of Toledo well explains 
the different nature of God's oath, and his repentance 
in Scriptures ; Furare namque Dei eft d ſe ordinata nul. 
lalenus convellere ; penitere vero eadem or dinata cum vo- 
luerit immutare ; God is ſaid to ſwear when he binds 
himſelf abſolutely to performance; and to repent, 
when things fall out contrary to the declaration of 
God's will concerning them; for ſo it muſt be un- 
deritood to be only mutatio ſententiæ, and not confill, 
that the alteration may be only in the things, and 


not in the eternal purpoſe of God, But fince it 
i 
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ply ſome tacit conditions, and many declarations of 
God's will do not expreſs his internal purpoſes, it 
ſeemed neceſſary in thoſe things which God did de- 
clare to be the irrevocable purpoſes of his will, there 
ſhould be ſome peculiar mark and character ſet upon 


them for the confirmation of his people's faith; and 


this we find to be the annexing an oath to his pro- 
miſes. Thus it is in that grand inſtrument of peace 
between God and his people, the covenant of grace, 
wherein God was pleaſed fo far to ſtrengthen the faith 
of his people in it, that he ratifies the articles of peace 
therein contained, but eſpecially the act of grace, on 
his own part with an oath, thereby to aſſure them it 
was never his purpoſe to repeal it, nor to fail of per- 
formance in it. For we are not to think that an 


oath lays any greater obligation upon God for per- 


formance, than the mere declaration of his will; it 
being a part of immutable juſtice, and conſequently 
neceſſarily implied in the divine nature, to perform 
promiſes when ance made: but God's oath reſpects 
us, and not himſelf, viz. that it might be a teſtimony 
unto us that God's will thereby declared is his eter- 


nal and unchangeable will, and ſo the mercies thereby 


7 


promiſed are ſure mercies ; ſuch as are «perapianre, 
without any repentance on God's part. we 

4. Predictious made by the prophets concerning bleſſings 
merely ſpiritual, do expreſs God's internal purpoſe, and 
therefore muff have their certain accompliſhment in the 
lime prefixed by the prophets. The grand reaſon of 
this propoſition is, that the beſtowing of bleſſings 
merely ſpiritual doth immediately flow from the 
grace and favour of God, and depend not upon con- 
ditions on our part as procuring cauſes of them ; and 


therefore there can be no account given why God 


ſhould ſuſpend the performance of ſuch promiſes, 
which would not more ſtrongly have held why he 
ſhould not have made any ſuch promiſes at all. And 
therefore when we ſee that, notwithſtanding the 
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is evident in Scripture that many predictions do im- c H AP. 
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VII. 
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higheſt demerits, God made ſuch free promiſes, we 
can have no reaſon to think that any other demerits 


interpoſing between the promiſes and performance, 
ſhould hinder the accompliſhment of them; unleſs 


it be inſerted in the promiſes themſelves, which is 
contrary to the nature of free promiſes. Upon this 
ground all the promiſes relating to the Goſpel ſtate, 
and to the covenant of grace therein contained, muſt 
have their due accompliſhment in the time and man- 
ner prefixed by the prophets: and therefore the 
Jews are miſerably blind, when they ſuppoſe the rea- 
ſon why the promiſe of the Meſſias is yet deferred 
after ſo long expectation of him, is the ſins of their 
people; for this ſeems to ſuppoſe that God's promiſe 
of the Meſſias did depend upon their own righte- 
ouſneſs and worthineſs above all other people, which 


if it doth, they are like to be the moſt miſerable and 


deſperate people the world hath: and beſides, if 


God's intuition of ſin makes him defer the coming of 
the Meſſias, his foreſight of ſin would have hindered 


him from ever promiſing a Meſſias to come; but 


this was ſo far from being a hindrance of God's pro- 


Dan. ix. 24. 


miſe, that the main end of the coming of the Meſ- 


ſias was o make reconciliation for iniquity, and to make 


an end of ſin, and to bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs. 
And we ſee wherever the prophets inſiſt on the cove- 
nant of grace, the promiſe contained in it is the blottmg 
out of tranſgreſſions, and remembering fins no more, and 
that merely on the account of God's free love and 
for his own name's ſake. This can be no reaſon 


then why predictions concerning ſpiritual bleſſings 


VIII. 


ſhould not have their exact accompliſhment ; becauſe 
there can be no bar againſt free love, and the be- 
ſtowing of ſuch mercies which do ſuppoſe the greateſt 
unworthineſs of them, as Goſpel bleſſings do. 

The great difficulty lies in explaining the prophe- 
tical phraſes concerning the Goſpel ſtate, which ſeem 
to intimate a greater advancement, and flouriſhing 


of peace and holineſs therein, than hath as yet been 


ſeen 
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ſeen in the Chriſtian world; which gives the Jews c H A b. 


the greater occaſion to imagine that the ſtate ſo much 
ſpoken of by the prophets, is not yet eſtabliſhed in 
the world. But all the difficulty herein ariſeth from 
the want of conſideration of the idiotiſms of the pro- 
phetical language, eſpecially where it reſpects the ſtate 
of things under the Goſpel ; concerning which we 
may obſerve theſe following rules. 

1. The prophets under the Old Teſtament, when they 
ſpeak of things to come to paſs in the New, do ſet them 
forth by the repreſentation of ſuch things as were then in 
ile among themſefves. Thus the ſpiritual worſhip! of 
the Goſpel is propheſied of under the notion of the 
legal worſhip among the Jews; the converſion of 
Egypt to the Goſpel, is foretold Iſaiah xix. 19, 21. 
by the ſetting up an altar, and offering ſacrifice to the 
Lord; and the converſion of the Gentiles 1n general, by 
the offering up of _— Mal. 1. 11. and the ſervice 
of God under the Goſpel, is ſet forth by going up 10 
Jeruſalem, and keeping the feaſt of tabernacles there, 
Zach. xiv. 16. and the plentiful effuſion of the Spirit of 
God in the miraculous gifts, which attended the preach- 
ing of the Goſpel, is ſet forth by the prophet, Joel 
1. 28. by propheſying, aud dreaming dreams, and ſee- 
ing viſions : not that theſe things ſhould really be 
under Goſpel times, but that the prophet's meaning 


might be the better underſtood by thoſe he ſpake 


unto, he ſets forth the great meaſure of gifts and 
Goſpel light under thoſe things which were accounted 
as the higheſt attainments among themſelves. So the 
great meaſure and degree of holineſs, which was to be 
under Goſpel times, is ſet forth by the prophet Za- 


chary, Zach. xiv. 20. by the placing of the motto 


which was among the Jews only upon the high prief?'s 
forehead, that this ſhould be ſo common under the 
Goſpel, that even he bells of the horſes ſhould bear it, 
l. e. thoſe things which ſeem moſt remote from a ſpi- 
ritual uſe ſhould be devoted to it, as the bells were, 
whch were commonly hanged upon their war-horſes 

in 
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BOOK in thoſe mountainous countries; and in the latter 


II. 


part of that verſe the height and progreſs of Goſpel 
holineſs is deſcribed under that phraſe, That the pots 


in the Lord's houſe ſhould be as bowls before the altar, 


i. e. ſhould be advanced from a lower and more ig. 


noble ſervice, to a higher and more {piritual degree 


of holineſs. Now the Jews, when they obſerve theſe 


and many other prophetical paſſages relating to the 
time of the Meſſias to run in the old ſtrain of the 
law, they preſently conclude that the Meſſias muſt 


not innovate any thing concerning their way of wor- 


ſhip, but only be ſome great prince to give them 
temporal deliverances, and ſo expound all theſe texts 
in a literal ſenſe, which were only expreſſed in ſuch a 
ſtrain, the better to help the capacities of thoſe they 


ſpake them to. 


2. Things abſolutely foretold to come to paſs in Goſpel | 


times in a general manner, are to be underſtood compara- 
tively in reference 10 what was before. For when the 
meaſure of their grace or knowledge was ſo far above 
what was then among the Jews, that there was ſcarce 
any proportion between them, the prophets made ule 
of ſuch expreſſions to ſet it forth by, which might 
raiſe up the dull apprehenſion of the Jews to con- 
ceive the juſt meaſure and fulneſs of it. Thus when 
the prophets foretel the grand increaſe of ſpiritual 
knowledge in Goſpel times, they do it in this phraſe, 
They ſhall not teach every man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, ſaying, Know the Lord, for all ſhall 
know me from the leaſt to the greateſt, Jer. xxxi. 33. 
Where 1t was far from the prophet's meaning to ex- 
clude all uſe of teaching under the Goſpel (which 1s 
contrary to the end of all the ordinances of the Goſ- 
pel), but becauſe teaching doth commonly ſuppoſe 
great ignorance, he ſets forth the abundance of 
knowledge which ſhould be then, by the exclu- 
ſion of that which doth imply it. So when it B 
ſaid, that hey ſhall all be taught of God, the meaning 18 
not, that every one that lives in the Goſpel ſtate 


ſhould 


al 
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ſhould be thus effectually taught by the Spirit of c H a Þ. 
God, but that the number of ſuch under the Goſpel 
ſhould ſo far exceed thoſe under the Law, that they 
could hardly apprehend the diſproportion between 
them, unleſs it had been ſet forth in ſo large an ex- 
preſſion. Which leads me to the next rule. 
3. Things foretold as untverſally or indefinitely to come to 
paſs under the Goſpel, are to be underſtood as to the duty of 
all, but as to the event only of God's choſen people. Thus 
when there is ſo great peace propheſied to be in Goſ- 
| times, that then men ſhould beat their ſwords into 16. ii. 4. 
plow-ſhares, and ſpears into pruning-hooks ; that the wolf ** 7. 
ſhould lie down with the lamb, and leopard with the kid 
that nation ſhould not lift up ſword againſt nation, nor 
learn war any more; with many others to the ſame 
purpoſe ; all theſe ſpeeches are to be underſtood of 
what the nature and deſign of the Goſpel tends to, 
and what 1s the duty of all that profeſs it, and what 
would effectually be in the Chriſtian world, did all that 
profeſs the Chriſtian doctrine heartily obey the dic- 
tates of it; and ſo far as the Goſpel doth prevail upon 
any, it ſo far cicurates their wild and unruly natures, 
that of furious wolves they become innocent lambs, 
and of raging lions tender kids; ſo far from hurting 
and injuring others, that they dare not entertain any 
thoughts of ill-will or revenge towards their greateſt 
enemies. And thus we may ſee, that notwithſtand- 
ing the ſeeming repugnancies of the prophecies of 
the Old Teſtament concerning the ſtate of the New, 
with the events which have been obſerved in it, yet 
that all thoſe predictions which concerned the be- 
ſtowing of the ſpiritual bleſſings which concerned the 
Goſpel ſtate, have had their punctual accompliſh- 
ment 1n the ſenſe they were intended. | 
4. Prediftions concerning future events, where not only 
the thing itſelf is foretold, but the ſeveral circumſtances 
of perſons, time, and place enumerated, are to have their 
due accompliſhment, and conſequently expreſs God's in- 
ward purpoſes. For thoſe promiſes or n 
| | which 
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BOOK which are capable of alteration by ſome tacit condi- 


tions implied in them, do moſt commonly run in ge- 
neral terms, or elſe are ſpoken by way of immediate 


addreſs to the perſons concerned, in order to the _ 


ſtirring them up the more to the duty God aims at 
by thoſe comminations ; as when Jonas limited the 
Ninevites' deſtruction to forty days. But when pro- 
phecies are recorded, not by way of commination, 
but mere prediction, and particular circumſtances ſet 
down, it ſtands to reaſon that ſuch prophecies muſt 
have their certain accompliſhment : and that firſt, 
becauſe God by ſetting down the circumſtances would 
gor them greater evidences that the predictions came 

om himſelf; as when the prophet at Bethel not 


only foretold the deſtruction of the altar there, but | 


particularly named the man that ſhould do it, viz. 
Joſias. So when God by Iſaiah called Cyrus by 
name, 1t was doubtleſs a great confirmation to them 
that the deliverance of the Jews ſhould be by that 
perſon. Secondly, becauſe the circumſtances are in- 
tended for land-marks to know the certainty of the 
accompliſhment of the prophecy ; for when they find 
the circumſtances fall out exactly according to the 
prediction, they have no ground to queſtion the ac- 
compliſhment of the prophecy. And hence it was 
that in the grand prophecy of the coming of the 
Meſſias, all particular circumſtances were ſo long be- 
fore foretold. The firſt dawning of his day being to 


Adam after his fall, when the nature he ſhould be 
born of was foretold, viz. not angelical but human, 


of the ſeed of the woman. To Abraham it was fur- 
ther revealed of what nation of mankind, viz. from 


his poſterity ; to Jacob at what time, when the /cep- 


tre ſhould be departed from Fudah ; and from what 
tribe, viz, Judah; to David of what family in that 
tribe, viz. his own; to Iſaiah of what perſon in that 


family, a virgin; to Micah in what place, viz. Beth- 


lehem ; and to Daniel at what preciſe time, toward 
the expiring of his ſeventy weeks ; which, according 


to the moſt probable computation of them, did com- 
: mence 
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mence from the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Longi- c H A P, 


manus; and ſo the 490 years expired near upon our 


Saviour's Paſſion. Now certainly the particular 
enumeration of all theſe circumſtances ſpoken of ſo 
long before, and falling out ſo exactly, could not but 
give the greateſt conviction and evidence that our 
bleſſed Saviour was that perſon ſo much ſpoken of 
by the prophets, in whom all theſe ſeveral lines did 
meet as in their centre. | 


5. Laſtly, Predictious then expreſs divine purpoſes, ' 


when many prophets in ſeveral ages concur in the ſame 
prediftions ; becauſe it is hardly ſeen but all thoſe tacit 
conditions which are ſuppoſed in general promiſes or 


comminations may be altered in different ages; but 


when the conditions alter, and the predictions conti- 
nue the ſame, it is a ſtronger evidence, it is ſome im- 


| mutable counſel of God which is expreſſed in thoſe 


predictions. And in this caſe: one prediction con- 
firms the foregoing, as the Jews ſay of prophets : One 
prophet that hath the teſtimony of another prophet, is ſup- 
poſed to be true; but it muſt be with this ſuppoſition, 
that the other prophet was before approved to be a 
true prophet. Now both theſe meet in the prophe- 
cies concerning our Saviour ; for to him bear all the 
prophets witneſs : and in their ſeveral ages they had 
ſeveral things revealed to them concerning him; 
and the uniformity and perfect harmony of all theſe 
ſeveral prophecies by perſons at ſo great diſtance 
from each other, and being of ſeveral intereſts and 
employments, and in ſeveral places, yet all giving 
light to each other, and exactly meeting at laſt in 
the accompliſhment, do give us yet a — and 
clearer evidence that all thoſe ſeveral beams came 
from the ſame ſun; when all thoſe ſcattered rays 
were at laſt gathered into one body again, at the ap- 

pearance of the ſun of righteouſneſs in the world. 
Thus have we now cleared when predictions are 
expreſſive of God's internal purpoſes ; by obſerva- 
tion 
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BOOK tion of which rules we may eaſily reſolve the other 
part of the difficulty, when they only expreſs the ſe. 
ries and dependencies of things which would have 
their iſſue and accompliſhment, if God by his imme - 

1 diate hand of Providence did not cut off the entail of 

1 effects upon their natural cauſes. Now as to theſe 

i rophecies which concern things conſidered in them. 

BY ats, and not preciſely as they are in the counſel of 

God, we are to obſerve theſe rules. | 105 
1. Comminations of judgments to come do not in them 
ſelves ſpeak the abſolute futurity of the event, but do only 
declare what the perſons to whom they are made are tg 
expect, and what ſhall certainly come to paſs, unleſs God 
by his mercy interpoſe between the threatening and the 
event. So that comminations do ſpeak only the 4e. 
bitum pane, and the neceflary obligation to puniſh- 
ment; but therein God doth not bind up himſelf as 
he doth in abſolute promiſes : the reaſon is, becauſe 
comminations confer no right to any, which abſolute 
promiſes do ; and therefore God 1s not bound to ne- 
ceſſary performance of what he threatens. Indeed 
the guilt, or obligation to puniſhment is neceſlary, 
where the offence hath been committed to which the 
threatening was annexed ; but the execution of that 
puniſhment doth ſtill depend upon God's arbitrarious 
will, and therefore he may ſuſpend or remove it upon 
ſerious addreſſes made to himſelf in order to it. For 
ſince God was pleaſed not to take the preſent for- 
feiture of the firſt grand tranſgreſſion, but made ſuch 
a relaxation of that penal law, that conditions of par- 
don were admittable, notwithſtanding ſentence paſſed 
upon the malefactors, there is ſtrong ground of pre- 
ſumption in human nature, that God's forbearance of 
mankind notwithſtanding ſin doth ſuppoſe his rea- 
dineſs to pardon offenders upon their repentance; 
and therefore that all particular threatenings of 
judgments to come do ſuppoſe incorrigibleneſs in 
=E thoſe they are pronounced againſt ; upon which the 
ME | foundation 
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foundation of hope is built, that if timely repent- A&R 


ance do intervene, God will remove thoſe judgments 
which are threatened againſt them. . 
And this was certainly the caſe of the Ninevites 
upon Jonas's preaching among them. For when 
the threatening was ſo peremptory, Yet forty days, and 
Nimeveh ſhall be defiroyed, all the hope they could have 


of pardon muſt be from the general perſuaſions of 


men's ſouls of God's readineſs to remove judgments 
upon repentance :- for otherwiſe there had been no 
place for any thing but deſpair, and not the leaſt en- 
couragement to ſupplicate the mercy of God, which 
we ſee they did in a moſt ſolemn manner, after they 
were convinced theſe comminations came from God 
himſelf by the mouth of his prophet. Some think 
that Jonas, together with the threatening of judg- 


ment, did intermix exhortations to repentance ; but 


we can find no probability at all for that on theſe two 
accounts: Firſt, Jonas then would not have been ſo 
unwilling to have undertaken this meſſage; for, as 


far as we can fee, the harſhneſs of it was the main 


reaſon he ſought to have avoided it by flying to 
Tarſhiſh. Secondly, Jonas would have had no pre- 
tence at all for his anger, and diſpleaſure at God's 
pardoning Nineveh ; which 1s moſt probably con- 
ceived to have been becauſe the Ninevites might now 
ſuſpect him to be no true prophet, becauſe the event 
anſwered not his prediction. Now there had been 
no reaſon at all for this, if he had mixed promiſes to- 
gether with his threatenings ; for then nothing would 
have fallen out contrary to his own predictions. And 
therefore it ſeems evident that the meſſage Jonas 
was ſent with, was only the commination of their 
ſpeedy ruin, which God did on purpoſe to awaken 
them the ſooner, and with greater earneſtneſs to re- 
pentance, when the judgment was denounced in ſo 
peremptory a manner; although it ſeems Jonas had 
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before ſuch apprehenſions of the merciful nature of Jonah iv. a. 


pole 
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BOOK poſe God's intention, by this ſevere denunciation, gf 4 1 
judgment, might be only to take occaſion, upon 
their repentance, to ſhew his goodneſs and bounty 
them. But this was no part of his infra 
which he durſt not go beyond in his preaching, whats" 
ever his private opinion might be ; tor the prophets, | 
were to utter no more in their preaching or particle. 3 
lar meſlages than was in their commiſſion, and welt 
not to mix their own words with the word of the } 
Lord. 


nunciation of death to Hezekiah by the prophet: f | 
IG@ xxxviii. Iſaiah, Set thy houſe in order, for thou, ſhalt die aud at © 
- five, I queſtion not but the prophet revealed tai 
Hezekiah as much as God had revealed to him (for. ; 
Molin. Va- to ſay, as Molinzus doth, that the prophet ſpake - 1 
4.26. theſe words of his own bend, before he fully una 
ſtood God's mind, 1s very harſh and incongruout]y. 6 


but God might at firſt diſcover to Iſaiah not his # 


ternal purpoſe, but what the nature of the di 
would bring him to (unleſs his own immediate hand 
of Providence interpoſed) ; which meſſage he would 
have Ifaiah carry to Hezekiah for the trial of 
faith, and exciting him to the more lively acts 
grace, and for a further demonſtration of Gods 
goodneſs to him, in prolonging his life beyond hulk 
man probability, and the courſe of ſecond, cauls, 
Now what repugnancy is there to the truth. and i 
faithfulneſs of God, that God ſhould conceal, from 1 
his prophets in their meſſages the internal purpals il 
of his will, and, in order to the doing good. to meth. 
ſhould only reveal what would certainly. have col 
to paſs, unleſs himſelf had otherwiſe dee l.. 
And thus the repentance which is attributed to Ga 
in reference to theſe denunciations of judgments, | 
far from importing any real mutation in the inte 
purpoſes of God (a rock ſome have ſplit themſclys 
upon), but it only ſignifies the outward changing 
the ſcene towards men, and acting otherwiſe than 10 
words 


XII. And by this we > may further underfiaial the de- 
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the alteration is in the outward diſcovery of his will, 
which is certainly far from being any colluſion in 
God: unleſs we muſt ſuppole God ſo bound up, 
that he hath no liberty of uſing his own methods for 


ple's graces, but muſt in every inſtance of his word 
declare nothing but his own internal purpoſes ; which 
is contrary to the general method of God's dealing 
with the world, which 1s, to govern men by his own 
laws, and thereby to awaken them to duty, and deter 
from fin by his annexed threatenings, without re- 


the ſtate and condition of any particular perſons at 
all ; which threatenings of his, though pronounced 
with the greateſt ſeverity, do not ſpeak God's inward 
reſolutions as to any particular perſon, but what all 
muſt expect, if they continue impenitent and incor- 
rigible. For the only condition implied in theſe 
WT threatenings being repentance, it neceſſarily follows, 
that, where that is wanting, theſe hypothetical com- 
minations are abſolute predictions of what ſhall cer- 
tainly come to paſs on all thoſe who are deſtitute of 
the condition ſuppoſed in them. 

So that where any comminations are pronounced 
by any in a prophetical way concerning any perſon 
or people, and no alteration happen at all in them, 
but they continue impenitent and incorrigible, there 
the not coming of them to paſs may be a token of a 
falſe prophet; for in this caſe the only tacit condi- 
tion implied in theſe threatening prophecies is ſup- 
W poled to be wanting, and fo the comminations muſt 
be underſtood as abſolute predictions. Now in thoſe 
comminations in Scripture which are abſolutely ex- 
preſſed, but conditionally underſtood, we find ſome- 
thing interpoſing, which we may rationally ſuppoſe 
was the very condition underſtood. As Abimelech's 
reſtoring of Sarah was the ground why the ſentence 
of death, after it was denounced, was not executed 
Vor. I. 2 upon 


words of the prophets did ſeem to iniport; and all e H A p. 


bringing men to repentance, or for trial of his peo- 
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VI. 


vealing any thing of his internal purpoſes concerning 


XIII. 


Gen. xx. 3, 
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BOOK upon him: ſo Ahab's humiliation, Feveklald s earneſt 


II. 


prayer, the Ninevites' repentance, all interpoſed he. 


r Kingsxxi. tween ſentence and execution; whereby we may be 


19. 


XIV. 


1888 u 
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fully ſatisfied of the reaſon why theſe denunciations 
did not take « ffect: but where the perſons continue 
the ſame after threatenings that they were before, 


there is no reaſon why the ſentence ſhould be ful 


pended, unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe it to be a mere 
effect of the patience and long-fuffering of God, 
leading men to repentance and amendment of life : 
which is the ground the Jews give, why the not ful. 
filling of denunciations of judgment was never ac- 
counted ſufficient to prove a man a falſe prophet, 
To which purpoſe theſe words of Maimonides are 
obſervable in his Feſude Thorah, where he treats par. 
ticularly on the ſubject of prophecies : If a prophet 
foretel fad things, as the death of any one, or famine, or 
war, or the like ; if theſe things come not to paſs, he 
Jhall not be accounted a falſe prophet : neither let them 
ſav, Behold he hath foretold, and it comes not to paſs ; for 
our bleſſed God is flow do anger, and rich in mercy, aud 
repenteth cf the evil; aud it may be that they repent, and 
God may ſpare thee, as he did the Ninevites, or defer 
the puniſhment, as he did Hezektah's. Thus we ſee 
that prophetical comminations do not expreſs God's 


internal purpoſes ; and therefore the event may not 


come to pats, and yet the prophet be a true prophet. 

. Prediftions concerning temporal bleſſings do not al- 
rev aueh [peak the certainty of the event, but what 
Ged is ready to do, if they to whom they are made conti- 


ue faithful to him : for which we have ſufficient 


ground from that place of Jeremiah xvii. 9, 10. At 


cha infiant T ſhull ſpeak concerning a kingdom, to build 


and to plant it; if it do evil in my fight, that it obey not 


my voice, then will I repent of the good wherewith L ſaid 


{ would benefit them. So Iſaiah i. 19, 20. If ye be 
willing and obedient, ye ſhall eat the good of the land; 
but if ye refuſe and rebel, ye ſhall be devoured with the 


ſword for the mouth of the Lord hath ſpoken tt. 


W hereby 
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Whereby we ſee it evident that all promiſes of tem- c x a p. 
poral bleſſings are not to be taken abſolutely, but . 
with the condition of obedience. But this the Jews 
can by no means digeſt, whoſe rule 1s, that all pro- 
phecies of good things to come muſt neceſſarily come 
to paſs, or he was no true prophet who ſpake them : 
For, faith Maimonides, whatever good thing God hath Ibid. f , 2. 
promiſed, although it be promiſed under a condition, he 
never revokes it; aud we never find that God repented him 
of any good thing promiſed, but in the r e of the 
firſt temple, when God had promiſed to the righteous they 
ſhould not die with the wicked ; but he repented him of his 
words. But it is very plain to any one that conſiders 
tue Jewiſh interpretations of Scripture, that in them 
they have always an eye to themſelves, and will be 
ſure not to underſtand thoſe Scriptures which ſeem 
to thwart their own intereſt, as is moſt apparent in 
the preſent caſe; for the grand reaſon why the Jews 
inſiſt ſo much on the punctual accompliſhment of all 
promiſes of good to be the ſign of a true prophet, is 
to uphold their own intereſt in thoſe temporal bleſſ- 
ings which are propheſied of concerning them in the 
Old Teſtament; although one would think the want 
of correſpondency in the event in reference to them- 
ſelves, might make them a little more tender of the 
honour of thoſe prophecies which they acknowledge 
to be divine; and have appeared to be ſo in nothin 
more than the full accompliſhment of all thoſe 
threatenings which are denounced againſt them for 
their diſobedience, even by the mouth of Moſes him- 
elf, Deut. xxviii. from the 15th to the end. Can 
any thing be more plain and evident, than that the 
enjoyment of all the privileges conferred upon them, 
did depend upon the condition of their continuing 
faithful to God's covenant ? The only place of Scrip- 
ture produced by them with any plauſibility, 1s that 
Jer. xxviii. 9. The prophet which prophefieth of peace, 
when the word of the prophet ſhall come to paſs, then 
| n ſhall 
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BOOK ſhall the prophet be known that the Lord hath truly ſent t 
i. him. For reconciling of which place with thoſe al- fi 
ready mentioned, we are to underſtand, that here was la 


a particular conteſt between two prophets, Hananiah 
and Jeremiah; Jeremiah he foretold evil to come, 
though unwillingly, ver. 6. Hananiah he propheſied 
peace. Now Jeremiah, according to God's peculiar 
directions and inſpiration, appeals to the event to de- 
termine whoſe prophecy was the trueſt. Now, faith 
Teremiah, if the prophecy of Hananiah concerning 
peace be fulfilled, then he is the true prophet, and! 
the falſe. And in this caſe when two prophets pro- 
pheſy contrary things, it ſtands to reaſon that God 
will not reveal any thing by the mouth of his own 
prophet, which ſhall not infallibly come to pals, that 
thereby the truth of his own prophet may be fully 
manifeſted. Beſides Jeremiah refers not merely to 
the event foretold, but gives a ſudden ſpecimen of 
his own truth in another prophecy, concerning the 
| death of Hananiab; which was punctually accom- 
| pliſhed the ſame year, ver. 17. And which is moſt 
conſiderable to our purpoſe, both theſe prophets con- 
ſidered the ſame people under the fame circum- 
ſtances, and with the ſame conditions; and fo Jere- 
miah, becaule of their incorrigibleneſs, foretels deſo- 
lation certainly to come ; notwithſtanding this, Ha- 
naniah foretels peace and ſafety, which was contrary 
directly to God's method of proceeding ; and ſo the 
falſity of his prophecy would infallibly be diſcovered 
by the event. So that, notwithſtanding this inftance, 
it appears evident that predictions of temporal bleſ- 
ſings do ſuppoſe conditions, and ſo have not always 
the event tulfilled, when the people do not perform 
their condition of obedience, And thus we have 
now laid down the rules whereby the truth of pro- 
phecies was to be judged ; by which it appears what 
little nerd the conſtant prophets had to appeal to 


miracles to maniteſt the certainty of Divine revela- 
| | . tion 
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tion in them. So we have finiſhed our firſt propo- CH AP. 


ſition, concerning the manner of trying Divine reve- 
lation in the prophets God ſent among his people. 
We now come to the ſecond general propoſition 
concerning the prophets. Thoſe prophets, whom God 
did employ upon ſome extraordinary meſſage for confirm- 
ing the truth of the religion eftabliſhed by him, had a 
poꝛver of miracles conferred upon them in order to that end. 
So that we muſt diſtinguiſh the ordinary employ- 


ment of prophets, which was either inſtruction, or 


rediction of future events among God's own peo- 
ple, from their peculiar meſſages, when they were 
ſent to give evidence to the truth of that way of re- 


ligion which was then ſettled by God's own appoint- 


ment. Now the prophets generally did ſuppoſe the 
truth of their religion, as owned by thoſe they were 
ſent to; and therefore 1t had been very needleſs em- 
ploying a power of miracles among them, to convince 
them of that which they believed already. For we 
never read, among all the revolts of the people of 
the Jews, that they were lapſed ſo far as totally to re- 
ject the law of Moſes (which had been to alter the 
conſtitution of their commonwealth), aithough they 
did enormouſly offend againſt the precepts of it, and 
that in thoſe things wherein the honour of God was 


mainly concerned, as is moſt plain in their frequent 


and groſs idolatry ; which we are not ſo to under- 
ſtand as though they wholly caſt off the worſhip of 
the true God, but they ſuperinduced (as the Samari- 
tans did) the worſhip of Heathen idols with that of 
the God of Iſrael. But when the revolt grew ſo great 
and dangerous that it was ready to ſwallow up the 
true worſhip of God, unleſs ſome apparent evidence 
were given of the falſity of thoſe Heathen mixtures, 
and further confirmation of the truth of the eſtab- 


liſhed religion, it pleaſed God ſometimes to ſend his 


prophets on this peculiar — to the main inſtru- 
ments of this revolt: as is moſt conſpicuous in that 
dangerous deſign of Jeroboam, when he, out of a 
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politic end, ſet up his two calves in oppoſition to the 
Temple at Jeruſalem; and therein it was the more 
dangerous, in that in all probability he deſigned not 
the alteration of the worſhip itſelf, but the eftabliſh- 
ment of it in Dan and Bethel : for his intereſt lay 


not in drawing of the people from the worſhip of 


God, but from his worſhip at Jeruſalem ; which was 
contrary to his deſign of cantonizing the kingdom, 
and taking the greateſt ſhare to himſelf. Now that 
God might confirm his people's faith in this danger- 
ous juncture of time, he ſends a prophet to Bethel, 
who, by the working of preſent miracles there, viz. 
the renting the altar, and withering of Feroboam's hand, 
did manifeſt to them that theſe altars were diſpleaſing 
to God, and that the true place of worſhip was at 
Jeruſalem. So 1n that famous fire-ordeal for trying 
the truth of religion between God and Baal upon 
Mount Carmel by Elyah, God was pleaſed in a mi- 
raculous way to give the moſt pregnant teſtimony to 
the truth of his own worſhip, by cauſing a fire to 
come down from heaven and conſume the ſacrifice ; by 
which the prieſts of Baal were confounded, and the 
4 confirmed in the belief of the only true God: 
or preſently, upon the ſight of this miracle, the 
people fall on their faces, and ſay, The Lord he is God, 
the Lord he is God. Whereby we plainly ſee what 
clear evidence 1s given to the truth of that religion, 
which is atteſted with a power of miracles. Thus 
the widow of Sarepta, which was in the country of 
Zidon, was brought to believe Elijah to be a true 
prophet, by his raiſing up her ſon to life. 
woman faid to Elijah, Now by this I know that thiu 
art a man of God, and that the word of the Lord by thy 
mouth is iruth. So we ſee how Naaman was con- 
vinced of the true God by his miraculous cure in Jor- 
dan by the appointment of Eliſha, Behold now I know 
that there is no God in all the earth, but in Iſrael; by 
which inſtances it 1s demonſtrable, that either the 


faith of all theſe perſons was built upon weak and 
| inſufficient 


And the * 
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inſufficient grounds, or that a power of miracles is an c H A p. 
evident confirmation of the truth of that religion 1. 
which is eſtabliſhed by them. For this we, ſee was 
the great end for which God did employ any of his 
prophets to work miracles, viz. to be as an evident 
demonſtration of the truth of what was revealed by 
him. So that this power of miracles is not merely a 
motive of credibility, or a probable 1:ducement to 
remove prejudice from the perſon, as many of our 
Divines ſpeak, but it doth contain an evident de- 
monſtration to common ſenſe, of the truth of that re- 
ligion which 1s confirmed by them. 
And thus we aſſert it to have been in the caſe of xv1. 
Moſes; the truth of whoſe meſſage was atteſted 
both among the Egyptians and the Iſraelites, by that 
power of miracles which he had. But herein we 
have the great patrons of Moſes our greateſt ene- 
mies, viz. the preſent Jews, who by reaſon of their 
enmity to the doctrine of Chriſt, which was atteſted 
by unparalleled miracles, are grown very ſhy of the ar- 
gument drawn from thence ; inſomuch that their great 
doctor Maimonides lays down this for a confident 
maxim, TNT 22D RM 12 WARN RW ND: Maim. de 
the Iſraelites did not believe in Moſes our Maſter for the C g. f 18 
ſake of the miracles which he wrought. Did they not ? 
the more ſhame for them; and if they did, the more 
ſhame for this great Rabbi thus to belie them. But 
the reaſon he gives for it is, Becauſe there may remain 
ſome ſuſpicion in one's mind, that all miracles may be 
wrought by a power of magic or incantation. Say ye lo ? 
What, when Moſes een hr all the magicians 1n 
Egypt, and made themſelves, who were the moſt 
cunning in theſe things, confeſs 1t was the finger of 
God, and at laſt give out as not able to ſtand before 
Moſes ? Might one ſtill ſuſpect all this to be done 
by a magical power? Credat ꝓudæus Apella, non ego. 
This is much like what another of their doctors jc Albe. 
ays, whom they call the Divine Philoſopher, that !. i. < 18. 
Eliſha's raiſing the child to life, and curing Naaman's 
Pp Q 4 leproly ; 
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BOOK leproſy ; and Daniel's eſcaping the lions, and Jonas 


Numb, xvi. 
13. 


out of the whale's belly, might all come to paſs by 
the influence of the ſtars, or by pythoniſm. Very 


probable | But it is moſt true which G. Vortius there 


obſerves of the Jews, Nihil non nugaciſſimi mortalium 


 fingunt ne cogantur agnoſcere virtute ac digito quaſi ipfius 
Dei Feſum noſtrum effeciſſe miracula ſua. 7 
ſign in this is, only to leſſen the miracles of our blefſed 


All their de- 


Saviour, and to derogate all they can from the belief 
of them. Hence they tell us, that nothing is fo 
eaſy to be done as miracles. The mere recital of the 
Tetragrammaton will work wonders ; and that by 
this Jeremiah and our Saviour did all their miracles. 


It is well yet that he did no more than one of their 


own prophets had done before him : but where, I 
wonder, do we read that ever the pronouncing of four 
letters raiſed one from the dead, who had lain four 
days in the grave? Or by what power did Chriſt raiſe 
himſelf from the dead? (which was the greateſt mi- 
racle of all.) Could his dead body pronounce the 
Tetragrammaton to awaken itſelf with? But Mat- 
monides further tells us, that the miracles which 


Moſes wrought among the Itraelites were merely for. 


neceſſity, and not to prove the truth of his Divine 
commiſſion ; for which he inſtanceth in dividing the 
Red Sea, the raining of Manna, and the deſtruction 
of Corah and his complices. But ſetting aſide that 
theſe two latter were the immediate hand of God, 
and not miracles done by Moſes, yet it 1s evident 
that the intent of them was to manifeſt a Divine 
preſence among them : and in the trial of Corah 
Moſes appeals to God's immediate Providence, to 
manifeſt whether God had immediately employed 
him or no : for it is evident by the text, that the 
main charge they laid againſt Moſes, was ambition 
and uſurpation. I it a ſmall thing, ſay they, that thou 
haſt brought us up ont of a land that floweth with milk 
and honey, to kill us in the wilderneſs, except thou make 
ihyſelf altogether a prince over us! Whereby it is _ 
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dent they thought that Moſes acted out of a private c H a b. 
deſign, and aimed at his own honour and authority; * 
which was an imputation of the higheſt nature that 
could be alledged againſt him. Now fee how Moſes 
proceeds to clear himſelf (which is ſufficient to ſtop 
the mouths of thefe incredulous Jews); for he lays 
the greateft evidence of his Divine commiſſion upon 
a preſent miracle. And Moſes ſaid, Hereby fhall ye V. 28, 2g; 
know that the Lord hath ſent me to do all theſe works ; . 
for ] have not done them of mine own mind: if thefe men 
die the common death of all men, then the Lord hath not 
ſent me, & c. Can any thing be more plain than that 
the only intent of this miracle was to make 1t appear, 
that Moſes took not his office upon him, but was 
immediately ſent and employed by God in what he 
did? But that which will put an end to this contro- 
verſy, is, God's giving Moſes a power to work m1- 
racles, for that very end that the Iſraelites ſhould be- 
lieve him, Exodus viii. 8, 9. And can we think 
they would have ever left Egypt as they did, and 
followed Moſes into the wilderneſs, unleſs they had 
been fully convinced he was a deliverer ſent from 
God ? It 1s true (that which the Jews ſpeak ſo much 
of) the atio in monte Sina was a great confirmation 
both to their own faith and to Moſes's, according to 
what God had told him, Exod. 111. 12. but yet it 
follows not hence they had no firm bottom for their 
faith to ſtand on before (for then they might have 
been drowned in the Red Sea as well as the Egyp- 
tians) ; but God knowing their incredulity, and rea- 
dineſs to diſobey his law, did at. the promulgation of 
it teſtify to their eyes and ears his own preſence in 
the midſt of them. And this certainly was one of Exod. ix. 
the greateſt miracles of all; and therefore to oppoſe ” 
this to the evidence that is produced by miracles, is 
only to oppoſe a power of working miracles to a 
power of doing them. So vain and empty then, ſo 
talſe and fallacious, yea ſo directly contrary to Holy 
Scripture is that axiom of the Jews, Prophetie veritas 
no 
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BOOK von confirmatur miraculis: for miracles are ſufficient 
— evidences of Divine revelation in any whom God 

employs, to all but ſuch as are reſolved not to be- 

lieve them; and as one well ſaith, Pertinaciæ nullum : 

remedium poſuit Deus; God never works miracles to cou. 

vince obſeinate Atheiſts aud wilful Infidels. This now 

is the firſt caſe wherein miracles are to be expected; 

which is, when God employs any unon an extraordi. 

nary meſſage, to be as credentials to confirm their 

Divine commiſhon. 
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which hath been before gſtabliſbed by Divine law is to 
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CHAF. YL 
g The Eternity of the Law of Moſes diſcuſſed. 


I. The ſecond Caſe wherein Miracles may be expected; 


when a Divine pofitrve Law is to be repealed, and an- 
other way of Worſhip eftabliſhed inſtead of it. The 
Poſſibility in general of a Repeal of a Divine Law 
aſſerted ; the particular Caſe of the Law of Moſes 
diſputed againft the Jews: II. The Matter of that 
Law proved not to be immutably obligatory ; becauſe 
the ceremonial Precepts were required not for them- 


ſelves, but for ſome further End; that proved from 


Maimonides's Confeſſion : III. The Precepts of the 
Ceremonial Law frequently diſpenſed with while the 
Law was in Force. Of the Paſſover of Hezekiah, and 


ſeveral other Inflances. IV. II is not inconſiſtent with 
the Wiſdom of God to repeal ſuch an eftabliſhed Law. 


Abravanel's Arguments anſwered. V. Of the Per- 


ſection of the Law of Moles, compared with the Goſ- 
pel. VI. Whether God hath ever declared he would 


never repeal the Law of Moſes. VII. Of adding to the 


Precepts. VIII. Of the Expreſſions ſeeming to imply 
the Perpetuity of the Law of Moles. Reaſons af- 


fiened why thoſe Expreſſions are uſed, though Perpetu- 


ity be not implied. IX. The Law of Moles not built 
upon immutable Reaſon, becauſe many particular Pre- 
cepts were founded upon particular Occaſions, as the 
Cuſtoms of the Zabii; X. many ceremonial Precepts 
thence deduced out of Maimonides ; XI. and becauſe 


ſuch a State of Things was foretold, with which the 


Objervation of the Ceremonial Law would be inconſift- 
ent, XII. That largely diſcovered from the Prophe- 
cies of the Old Teſtament. 


NOW come to the ſecond caſe wherein miracles 
may be juſtly expected; which is, hen ſomething 


_ 
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BOOK be repealed, and ſome other way of worſhip to be fet uþ 


II. 


inſtead of it. Two things are very neceſſary to be 
ſpoken to for the clearing of this propoſition: Firſt, 


Whether a law once eſtabliſbed by God himſelf, be capablh 


of a repeal £ Secondly, What neceſſity there is of mira- 


cles to manifeſt God's intention of repealing a former 


law ? Theſe two contain the main foundation of the 


diſpute between the Jews and us, viz. Whether the 
law of Moſes was ever to be laid afide, and whether the 


miracles of our Bleſſed Saviour were ſufficient evidences 


of God's intention by him to repeal the former law 
eftabliſhed by Moſes ? ] begin with the firſt, Whether 
a Divine law in general, or the law of Moſes in par. 
ticular, may be abrogated or repealed, after God him- 
ſelf hath made it evident that the promulgation of 
it was from himſelf? This muſt be confeſſed the 
ſtrongeſt and, moft plauſible plea the preſent Jews 
have for their infidelity, and therefore the eternity 
of the law of Moſes 1s made by them one of the fun- 
damental articles of their preſent Creed, and is 
pleaded for with the an ſubtlety by their great 
R. Abravanel, who ſpends his whole 13th chapter 
de Capite Fidei upon it; but with what ſucceſs, wil 
be ſeen in our clearing of it. There are but three 
things can be ſuppoſed as the grounds why a'law, 
once promulged by God himſelf, ſhould not be ca- 
pable of repeal ; and thoſe are either firſt, Becar/e the 
things themfebves commanded in that late are of ſuch a na- 
ture that they are not capable of being diſpenſed with ; or 
ſecondly, that it is not conſiſtent with the wiſdom of God 
to repeal a law once eftabliſhed ; or thirdly, that the rea- 


fon of the law continuing always the fame, it would argue 


mutability in God to revoke that law, and eftabliſh au- 
other inſtead of it: if we can therefore demonſtrate, hat 
the matter of the law of Moſes is of a poſitive and nu- 
table nature, that it is ſuitable to the wiſdom of God to alter 
it, and that ſufficient account in reaſon may be given ft 
the alteration of it, then there can be no imaginable 


neceſſity that a law once having God for its * 
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Hangs, but from the external impreſs of 
/thority upon them. Now it is no queſtion on either 
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muſt therefore derive from him an eternal and im- EA;. 


mutable obligation. 
Firſt, then, as to the matter of the law : and here 


it muſt be ſuppoſed, that, in the matter of contro- 
verſy between us and the Jews, the queſtion is not of 


any of thoſe things which are therefore commanded, 


becauſe they are intrinſically good, as the precepts of 


the natural or moral law, but of thoſe things which 
are therefore only good becauſe God commands 
them, 1. e. things merely poſitive, whoſe worth and 
value ariſeth not from the intrinſic weight of the 

Fi au- 


hand, whether God may require theſe things or no, 
nor whether theſe things will be acceptable unto God, 
ſo long as he requires them; but whether, when once 
required, the obligation to them can never ceale. 
Such kind of things among the Jews we ſuppoſe all 
the rites and ceremonies of the law to be, viz. circum- 
ciſion, diſtinction of meats and days, cuſtoms of ſacri- 
ficing, and ſuch like; and whatever other laws re- 
ſpected them as a diſtin and peculiar common- 
wealth. All theſe we ſay are ſuch as do not carry 
an immutable obligation along with them ; and that 
on theſe accounts. 

1. Firſt, Becauſe theſe things are not primarily required 


for themſebves, but in order to ſome further end. Things 


that are required upon their own account carry an 
indiſpenſable obligation in them to their perform- 
ance ; but where things are commanded not for 
themſelves, but the legiſlator doth expreſs ſome par- 
ticular grounds of requiring them, there the end and 
intention of the legiſlator is the meaſure of their ob- 
gation, To which purpoſe Maimonides excellently 


VII. 


—ͤ— —¼— 


II. 


peaks, when he ſays, That the particular manner of Maimon, 
worſhip among the Jews, e ces and oblatious, were More Nev. 


feedum intentionem ſecundam Dei, God's ſecondary in- 
lention and defign ; but prayer, invocation, and the lite, 


were nearer God's primary intention. Now, faith he, 


for 


I. iii. c. 32. 
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BOOK for the firft, they are no further acceptable to God, thay u 


Ln N A ire 


g ave 


u. all the circumſtances of time, place, and perſons are ob. 4 - 

ſerved, which are preſcribed by God himſelf ; but in 7 

latter are acceptable in any perſon, time, or place. Au thi 

for this cauſe, ſaith he, it is that we find the Prophets 276 

often reproving men for their too great ſedulity in bringing thi 

oblations, and inculcating this to them, that God at not 8 

intend theſe as the principal inſtances of his worſhip, and pla 

that God did not need any of theſe things. So 1 Sam, is 1 

xv. 22. Behold, to obey is better than ſacrifice ; andn ene 

hearken, than the fat of rams. Ia. i. 11. To what WE 

purpoſe is the mullitude of your ſacrifices unto me ſaith * 

the Lord. And eſpecially Jerem. vu. 22, 23. Fo we 

1 ſpake not to your fathers, nor commanded them in 0 

the day that I brought them forth out of the land paul 

| Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings ; but this thing J con. 0 
j manded them, ſaying, Obey my voice, and I will be you 1 
i God, and ye ſhall be my people. Of which words Ma. po 
monides faith, Scrupulum moverunt omnibus, quos mibi WM „ 
ji videre aut audire contigit ; tor ſay they, How can it be prec 
1 that God did not command them concerning facr- trave 
4 fices, when a great part of the law is about them! Hero 
1 But Maimonides well reſolves the doubt thus: That The 
| God's primary intention, and that which he chiefly looked WM twee 
4 at, was obedience ; but God's intention in facrifices qui feriny 
4 oblations was only to teach them the chief thing, whic Wil |, 
F 2045 obedience. This then is of the number of thoſe firſt, 
4 things which are ſpoken abſolutely, but to be under- menſ 
4 ſtood comparatively ; as, I u have mercy, and m fiq, 
| ſacrifice. My dodctrine is not mine, but his that ſent ne. bread 
4 It is not you that ſpeak, but the Holy Ghoſt, &c. 80 dr 
1 that we fee all the goodneſs which is in theſe thing Wi ton 
4 is conveyed into them by that which is morally good, poſed 
1 which is obedience; and God did never regard the cho, 
: performance of thoſe laws any further than as it 5 plain 
4 an expreſſion of obedience, and it was conjoined with which 
| thoſe other moral duties which were moſt agreeable we 
4 to the Divine nature. And in this ſenſe many un, law te 
1 derſtood that difficult place, Ezek. xx. 25. Ad, n 
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ave them DIM 85 Bp Statutes that were not good, o H AP. 


1. e. ſay they, comparatively with theſe things which Nee 


were ſimply aud in themſelves good; to which purpoſe 
they give this rule: Aliquid negatur inefſe alicui, quod 
alterins comparatione exiſtimatur exiguum. But I rather 
think that which the Chaldee paraphraſt fuggeſts, 


| and others explain further, to be the meaning of that 


place, viz. that by the precepts that were not good, 


zs meant the cruel and tyrannical impoſitions of thoſe 


enemies God for their fins did deliver them over to, 
which were far from being acceptable to them; which 
is frequently the ſenſe of good in Scripture. Thus 
we ſee one reaſon why the ceremonial precepts do not 
in themſelves imply an immutable obligation, be- 


| cauſe they are not commanded for themſelves, but 


in order to a further end. 
2. Becauſe God hath frequently diſpenſed with the ce- II. 

remonial precepts when they were in greateſt force, if the 

end of them could be attained without them. Thus the 

precept of circumciſion ſlept during the Iſraelites” 

travels in the wilderneſs; thus David ate of the 
ſhew-bread, which is expreſsly forbidden in the law. Exd. xxiz. 
The Jews think to evade this, by diſtinguiſhing be- 33 


tween the bread of confeſſion in the euchariſticał of- 


tering, mentioned Leviticus vii. 13. and the proper 
ſhew-bread, Now they ſay David ate only of the 
ſt, and not of the ſecond : but this is gi Aureli- 
quenſis, which overthrows the text; for it is exprefsly 
lard, that the ground why the prieſt gave him holy 
bread, was becauſe there was none there but yr 
N, the ſhew-bread, 1 Sam. xxi. 6. A like viola- 
tion of the law, without reproof, is commonly ſup- 
poled by the Jews to have been in the fiege of Jeri- 


cho, viz. in the caſe of the Sabbath. But it is more 


plain in that anomalous paſſover obſerved by Hezekiah, 
which many of the Jews themſelves acknowledge was 
not obſerved as the ſecond paſſover, provided by the 
law to be celebrated on the 14th day of the ſecond Numb. ir. 
month by thoſe who were debarred of the firſt for their 
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legal uncleanneſs ; but they ſuppoſe it to have heal 
intended for the legal paſſover ; only becauſe the 
fourteenth of Niſan was paſt before the ſanctiſ 
tion of the Temple was finiſhed, leſt they ſhould,cels 
brate none at all that year, they tell us that He 
kiah, with the conſent of the rulers, did make an 


tercalation that year of a whole month, and ſo N 
was reckoned for the ſecond Adar, and Jiar for Nel 


fan; from whence they ſay that Hezekiah did int 
calate Niſan in Niſan, that is, added another N 
to the firſt. But where do we read any ſuch th 
permitted in the law, as the celebrating the firſt pail 

over the 14th of the ſecond month? But granting 
that it was obſerved as a ſecond paſſover becaule ll 
the want of legal ſanctification both in prieſts and 

people, yet we find great irregularities in the oH 
vation of it; for it is expreſsly ſaid, That a m 
of the people had not cleanſed themſelves, yet they did 
the paſſover otherwiſe than it was written ; and yet H 
ſaid upon Hezekiah's prayer, that the Lord hear 


to Hezekiah, and healed every one. So that we 


God himſelf did diſpenſe with the ſtrict ceremonial 
precepts of the law, where men did look after th 
main and ſubſtantial parts of the worſhip God 


quired from them. Nay, God himſelf hath expreſ 


Hof vi. 6. 


a Sam. xxi. 
9, 10. 


declared his own will to diſpenſe with the ritual andy 
ceremonial law, where it comes to ſtand in comp 
tition with ſuch things as have an internal good 
in them, when he ſaith, He defired mercy and not ſatis? 
ice, and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerig 
Thus we plainly ſee that the ceremonial law, howeve 
poſitive it was, did yield as to its obligation, whell 
any thing that was moral ſtood in competition wlll 
it. And ſo the Jews themſelves ſuppoſe an open 
olation of the judicial law to have been in the hang 


ing up of Saul's ſons, a long time together, direct 


contrary to Deut. xxi. 23. which they conceive ok 
have been from the 16th of Niſan to the 17th 
Marcheſvan, which is as much as from our March 

September; 
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September; whereas the law faith expreſsly, that the C . 
Body of one that is hanged ſhall not remam all night upon : 
the tree, but thou ſhalt in any wiſe bury him that day. 

One of the Jewiſh rabbies, as G. Vorſtius tells us, is vorg. Not. 
ſo troubled at this, Shat he wihheth that place in Samuel © OY 
expunged ou! of Scripture, that the name of God might be : 
ſanfijfied. But whether this were done πνο D hy, 


I by the command of the Oracle or no, or whether only by 
. a general permiſſion, we ſee it was acceptable unto God; 
br upon that the Gibeonites' Famine was removed, and 
| Cod was intreated for the land. Thus we have now 
; proved that there 1s no immutable and indiſpenſable 


obligation which ariſeth from the things themſelves. 
Secondly, It is no way inconſiſtent with the wiſ- - IV. 

dom of God to repeal ſuch a law when once eſtab- 

liſhed, The main argument of that learned R. Abra- Abravanel 

vanel, whereby he would eſtabliſh the eternity of the — 2 

law of Moſes, is fetched from hence, That this law 

| was the reſult of the wiſdom of God, who knows the ſuit- 

ableneſs of things he appoints ta the ends he appoints them 

for ; as God hath appointed bread to be the food of man's 

body. Now Te are not to enquire why God hath ap- 

pointed bread, and no other thing, to be the food of man; 

no more, ſaith he, are we to enquire why God hath ap- 

= Pointed this law rather than another for the food of our 

[os ; but we are to reft contented with the ' counſels v 

God, though we underſtand not the reaſons of them. This 

is the ſubſtance of that argument, which he more 

largely deduceth. To which we anſwer, that his ar- 

gument holds good for obedience to all God's poſi- 

tire precepts, of what kind or nature ſoever they be, 

ſo long as we know their obligation to continue; but 

all the queſtion is, whether every poſitive precept 

muſt always continue to oblige ? And thus far his 

ſimilitude will hold good, that whatever God doth 

command, we are to look upon it to be as neceſſary 

to our ſouls, as bread to our bodies; but hence it 

follows not that our ſouls muſt be always held to the 

lame poſitive precepts, any more than- our bodies to 
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the ſame kind of food: nay, as in our bodies we find 


ſome kind of food always neceſſary, but the kind of 


it to alter according to age, health, and conſtitutions, 


ſo we ſay ſome kind of Divine revelation is always 


neceſſary; but God is graciouſly pleaſed to temper 
it according to the age and growth of his people: ſo 


he fed them, as with milk in their- nonage, with a 


ritual and ceremonial law, and trained them up by 
degrees under the nurſery of the prophets, till the 
Church was grown to age, and then God fed it with 


the ſtrong meat, which is contained in God's revela- 


ceremonials to morals and naturals, why ſhall it be 


tion of his will-by the Goſpel of his Son. And therein 
was abundantly ſeen God's xe copia, his va- 
riegated wiſdom, that he made choice of ſuch excellent 
and proportionable ways to his people's capacity, to 
prepare them gradually for that full and complete 


revelation, which was reſerved for the time of the ap- 
pearance of the true Meſſias in the world. For can 


any thing be more — than the gradual progreſs of 
Divine revelation, from the beginning of the world? 


That fair reſemblance and portraiture of God him- 
ſelf, and his will upon his word (if I may ſo expreſs 


it) had its ground-work laid upon man's firft apoſ- 


taly, in the promiſe made Gen. iii. 15. whereon- 


ſome further lines were drawn in the times of the 
Patriarchs ; but it had its TRKIAYEHPIC 3 it was ſha- 


dowed out the moſt in the typical and ceremonial 


law, but was never filled up to the life, nor had its 
perfect Cuoyengpia, till the Son of God himſelf ap- 

eared unto the world. If then it be inconſiſtent 
with the wiſdom of God to add any thing to the law 
of Moſes, why not to the revelation made to Adam 
or the Patriarchs ? or eſpecially to the ſeven precepts 
of Noah, which they ſuppoſe to have been given to 


all mankind after the flood? If it were not repug- 


nant to the wiſdom of God to ſuperadd rituals and 


to take down the ſcaffolds of ceremonies, when God's 


ſpiritual Temple, the Church of God, is come to its 


full 
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full height ? Is there not more reaſon that rituals © HA P. 
ſhould give place to ſubſtantials, than that ſuch | 
ſhould be ſuperinduced to morals ? - "= 
There are only two things can be pleaded by the v. 

Jews why it ſhould be more repugnant to the wiſdom 
of God to add to the law. of Moſes than to any for- 
mer revelation; which are, the greater perfection they 
ſuppoſe to be in this revelation above others, and 
that God, in the promulgation of it, did expreſs that 
he would never alter it. But both theſe are mani- 
feſtly defective and inſufficient, in order to the end 
for which they are produced. For, firſt, what evi- 
dence is there that the law of Moſes contained ſo 
great perfection in it, as that it was not capable of 
having any additions made to it by God himſelf? 
We ſpeak not now of the perfection of the moral 
law, which it is granted contained in it the founda- 
tion of all poſitive precepts : for this we never con- pr. xix. 10. 
tend for the abrogation of, but the ritual law is that 
we meddle with : and 1s it poſſible any men ſhould 
be ſo little befriended by reaſon, as to think this 
to be the utmoſt pitch of what God could reveal to 
the world, as to the way of his own worſhip? Let 
any indifferent rational perſon take the precepts of 

the Goſpel, and lay them in the balance with thoſe 
of the ceremonial law, and if he makes any ſcruple 
of deciding on which fide the over-weight lies, we 
may have cauſe to ſuſpe& him forſaken of that little 
reaſon which gave him the name of Man. Let but 
the fifth of Matthew be laid againſt the whole book 
of Leviticus, and then ſee whether contains the more 
excellent precepts, and more ſuitable to the Divine 
nature. I ſpeak not this to diſparage any thing 
which had once God for the author of it, but to let 
us ſee how far God was from the neceſſity of natural 
agents to act to the height of his ſtrength in that 
diſcovery of his will. God is wiſe as well as righteous 
in all his ways; as he can command nothing but 
what is juſt; fo he will command nothing but what 
on R 2 | Is 
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BOOK is good, nay excellent in its kind. But though all 


the ſtars be in the ſame firmament, yet one far differs 
from another in glory; though they may be all pearls, 


yet ſome may be more orient than others are : every 


place of Holy Scripture may have its crown, but 


ſome may have their aureolæ; a greater excellency, a 
fuller and larger capacity than the other hath : every 
parcel of Divine revelation may have ſome perfection 
in its Kind; yet there may be ſome mon/ira perfectio- 
us, in Scaliger's expreſſion, that may far outvie the 
glory and excellency of the reſt. Can we think the 
miſts and umbrages of the law could ever caſt fo glo- 
rious a light as the Sun of Righteouſneſs himſelf, in 


his meridian elevation ? As well may we think a dark 


ſhady paſſage more magnificent and glorious than 
the moſt princely palace; a picture drawn in char- 
coal more exquiſite and curious than the lines of 
Apelles ; ſome imperfect rudiments more exact and 
accurate than the moſt elaborate work, as go about 
to compare the law of Moles with the Gofpel of Je- 
ſus Chriſt in point of excellency and perfection. Let 
the Jews then boaſt never ſo much of their gradus 
Moſaicus, and how much it exceeds the degree of re- 
velation in other prophets : we know, if his light be 
compared with what the Goſpel communicates, Mo- 
ſes himſelf ſaw but as in a glaſs darkly, and not in 


ſpeculo Iucido, as the Jews are wont to ſpeak. We 


honour Moles much ; but we have learnt to honour 
him, at whole transfiguration he was preſent, more : 
neither can that be thought any diſparagement to 
him, who accounted 7he reproach of Chrift greater riches 
than the treaſures of Egypt. | 
But it may be, though the law in itſelf be not fo abſo- 
lutely perfect, yet God may have declared he will never 
alter it; and then it is not conſiſtent with Divine wiſdom 
to repeal it. Very true : God will never alter what 
he hath ſaid he will not; but where is it that he hath 
thus bound up himſelt ? Is it in that noted place to 
this. purpoſe, Thou ſhalt not add thereto, nor 3 
| : rom 
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from il! So indeed Maimonides argues, but therein 
more like a Jew than himſelf ; and yet one of his 
own nation, therein far more ingenuous than he, gives 
a moſt ſufficient anſwer to it, which is R. Joſ. Albo, 
whoſe words are thus produced by Vorſtius and 
others: The Scripture only admoniſheth us, that we 


ſhould not add to nor diminiſh from God's commands ac- 


cording to our own wills ; but what hinders, ſaith he, 
but God himſelf may, according to his own wiſdom, add 
or diminiſh what he pleaſeth * But are they in good 
earneſt when they ſay God bound up himſelf by this 
ſpeech? Whence came then all the prophetical reve- 
lations among the Jews? Did thele add nothing to 
the law of Moſes, which was as much the will of 
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Maimon. de 
Fund. Leg. 
e. 9. . to 
Ikkarim 

hk ili. C. 14. 


God when revealed by them, as any thing was re- 


vealed by Mofes himſelf? Or will they ſay, that all 
thoſe things were contained for the fubſtance in the 
law of Moſes, as to what concerned practice? Very 
true; but not in the ceremonial, but the moral law ; 
and ſo we ſhall not ſtick to grant that the whole duty 
of man may be reduced to that. But if adding to 
the precepts be the doing of God's commands in an- 
other way than he hath preſcribed, and diminiſhing 
from them be merely not to do what God hath com- 
manded, as ſome conceive, then theſe words are ſtill 
more remote from the ſenſe affixed on them by the 
incredulous Jews. For why may not God himſelf 
add. to his own laws, or alter the form of them, al- 
though we are always bound directly to follow God's 
declared will? May not God enlarge his own will, 
and bring his {ſcholars from the. rudiments of their 
nonage to the higher knowledge of thoſe who. are 
full grown? or muſt the world of neceſſity do that 
which the old Roman ſo much abhorred, ſeneſcere iu 
elementis, wax grey in learning this A, B, C? Or was 
the ceremonial law like the China characters, that 
the world might ſpend its age in conning of them ? 
But it appears that there was no other meaning in 
that ſtrict prohibition, than that men ſhould not of 


R 3 their 
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their own heads offer to find out new ways of wor- 


ſhip, as Jeroboam did; but that God's revelation of 


his own will, in all its different degrees, was to be 
the adequate rule of the way and parts of his own 
worſhip. And I would fain know of the Jews, whe- 
ther their own ſevere and ſtrict prohibitions of thin 


not at all forbidden in the law of God, and that ona 


religious account, as 1M WD, a boundary to the law, 
come not nearer the adding to God's law, than God's 
own further declaration of his will doth ? All the diſ- 
pute then muſt be, not whether God may add to 


his own law, but whether the Goſpel be a prohibited 


addition to the law of Moſes ; that is, whether it be 
only the invention of men, or it be the expreſs de- 
claration of the will of God ? As to which contro- 
verſy, he is no true Chriſtian who dare not readily. 
join iſſue with them, and undertake to prove, by all 
the arguments by which they believe the law of Mo- 
ſes to have been of Divine revelation, that the Goſ- 
pel of Chriſt is a clear manifeſtation of the will o 
God. But of that afterwards. 7 
From hence it is evident, that God hath not by 
this place tied up himſelf from any further manifeſ- 
tation of his mind beyond the law of Moſes ; but it 
may be they may put a greater confidence in thoſe 
expreſſions which — neceſſarily to imply a perpe- 
tual and unalterable obligation in the law of Moſes: 


For, faith the late learned Rabbi Manaſſe Ben Iſrael, 


If by ſuch expreſſions as thoſe are uſed in Scripture whith 
ſeem to import the perpetuity of the law of Moſes, ſomewhat 
elſe ſhould be meant than they ſeem to expreſs, what did 
Moſes and the prophets, in uſing them, bumlay a ſtumbliug- 
block in the ways of men; whereas they might baue 
ſpoken clearly, and told us there ſhould a time come when 
the ceremonial law ſhould oblige no longer? This being 
a charge of ſo high a nature, muſt not be diſmiſſed 
without a particular - enquiry into the expreſſions 
which are the ground and reaſon of it. The places 


moſt inſiſted on by the Jews, are Deut. xxix. 29. 
| Things 
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Things which are revealed belon go to us and to our chil- 


dren oy W for ever. So Levit. xxiii. 14. the pre- 


cept of offering the firſt- fruits is there called th Y 
a ſatute for ever; and that of the paſſover, Exod. xu. 
17. where the ſame expreſſion is uſed, From hence 
they infer that no alteration can happen as to the ce- 
remonial law, ſince God himſelf hath declared that it 
ſhall continue for ever. To this common argument 
of the Jews, it is in general replied, That the word, 
in which the main force of the argument lies, doth 


not carry with it an abſolute perpetuity ; but it ſig- 
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nifies according to the ſubject it is joined with. So 


when it is applied to God, it fignifies eternity; not 


ſo much from the mere importance of the word, as 
from the neceſſary exiſtence of the Divine nature. 
Thence Maimonides himſelf can ſay, Proinde ſcien- 
dum eff quod Olam non neceſſario ſignificet æternitatem, nift 
ei confungatur Ed (M vel N) idque vel poſt illud ut Olam 
vaed, vel ante Ad Olam. Although this rule of his 
hath no certainty at all in it, as appears from his col- 


lection of it, which is becauſe it is ſaid, Pſ. x. 16. 
The Lord he is king Olam vaed, for ever and ever : but 


as I faid already, that is not from the ſignification of 
the word, but the nature of the thing. And it is 
moſt plain in Scripture that yy is fo far from im- 
plying a neceſſary perpetuity, that it is applied to ſuch 
things as can have no long duration, as Exod. xxi. 6. 
and he ſhall ferve him, , that is (as the Jews them- 
ſelves expound it), to the next jubilee, though it were 
near or far off. So 1 Sam. i. 22. where Samuel is 
fad 20 abide before the Lord Oy Ty for ever; where 
we find Maimonides's 4d Olam in a ſenſe very far 


ſhort of eternity. This is ſo plain, that the formerly 


cited R. Joſeph Albo doth in terms confeſs it, and 
produceth a multitude of other places to the ſame 


purpole : for which though he be ſufficiently cen- 


lured by his brethren, yet we may ſee there may be 
lome ingenuity left in a Jewiſh rabbi, _ in the 
N grand 
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BOOK grand diſpute concerning the eternity of the law of tn 

7 Moſes. l E 5 1 

VIII. All the difficulty now is to aſſign ſome rational ae. M 

counts why ſuch precepts, which God did not intend, the 

ſhould be always obligatory, yet ſhould be enforced be! 

upon them in ſuch expreſſions which may ſeem at M. 

leaſt to imply a perpetuity. Of which theſe may be do 

given. Firſt, That theſe precepts, to which theſe ex- thi 

preſſions are annexed, ſhould not be looked on as mere am. for 

5 bulatory laws, that did only concern them in their travels ſuc 
8 |. through the wilderneſs, and not continue obligatory when alt 
| they were ſettled in Canaan. For which purpoſe we eſp 
# are to obſerve, that though all the laws were given in ferr 
f one body in the wilderneſs, yet the obligation to all hon 
of them did not commence at the ſame time, neither is t. 

were they to continue for the ſame duration. Theſe real 

S three ſorts of precepts may be obſerved among them: thi 
= firſt, ſuch as concerned them only in their preſent did 
=_ condition, as that about the Tabernacle, which was led 
then a moveable Temple among them, ſuitable to ſuc 

their condition; but when they were ſettled, God able 

| was to have a ſettled houſe too. So that precept of bile 
in going without the camp, Deut. xxiii. 12. had an im- plo) 
| mediate reſpect to their peregrination. Secondly, as t 
Such precepts as were given them, but they were not _ fign 

bound to perform them till their ſettlement 1n Ca- Lor 

naan ; as driviny out the Canaanites, Numb. xxxiii. endu 

52. building the Temple in the place which God ſbould tory, 

chooſe, erecting judicatories in their ſeveral cities, chooſing by a 

à king, &c. Thirdly, There were ſuch precepts as moſ 

concern them wherever they were, whether in tle med 

wilderneſs or in Canaan. Now theſe are the precepts tera] 

which are ſaid to be perpetual. This is the account as en 

Grot. de given of it by H. Grotius ; but becauſe this may be . then 

yerit. Rel- able to ſome exceptions, I therefore add, ſecondly, upo 

£7. that the reaſon of thoſe expreſſions being annexed caſe 

to the precepts of the ceremonial law, is, becauſe they his 

* were 10 continue obligatory till ſuch a remarkable period of t1ll ( 

time we a 
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them. And ſuch a period of time the coming of the 
Meſſias is by themſelves ſuppoſed to be, when in 
their famous computation they make three epochas ; 
before the law, under the law, and the coming of the 
Meſſias. And it is evident yet by them, that they 
do ſtill expect a wonderful alteration of the ſtate of 


things when the Meſſias comes: doth it not there- 


fore ſtand to reaſon that h ſhould be added to 
ſuch things which were to continue till fo great an 
alteration as ſhould be on the coming of the Meſſias, 
eſpecially if the coming of the Meſſias had been de- 
ferred ſo long as they falſely ſuppoſe it to be? But 
however, granting that a new ſeries of times, or ald, 
is to commence from the Meſſias, there is very great 
reaſon why that expreſſion ſhould be added to thoſe 
things which were to continue as long as the ald, 
did, i. e. till Meſſias came; which we. freely acknow- 
ledge. And in this ſenſe is oy often taken for 
ſuch a duration of things which had ſome remark- 
able period to conclude it; as in the caſe of the Ju- 
bilee, in the ſervant mentioned, and the ſpecial em- 
ployment which God called Samuel to: in this caſe, 
as to the event, or the end of his life in Hannah's de- 


ſignation, when ſhe ſaid he ſhould attend upon the 


Lord for ever. Thirdly, Theſe precepts are ſaid 20 
endure for ever, which. would ſtill haue continued oblig a- 
tory, unleſs God himſelf had altered the obligation of them 
by a new revelation of his will. For in this caſe it is 
moſt certain that all poſitive precepts, coming im- 
mediately from God, do carry with them an unal- 
terable obligation, unleſs the legiſlator himſelf do in 
as evident a way repeal them as he did once eſtabliſh 


| them ; that is in ſuch laws which depend merely 


upon God's poſitive and arbitrary will : for in this 
cale God allows none to alter any thing concerning 
his law ; but indiſpenſable obedience is our duty, 
till God himſelf repeal his former laws. And this 
we aſſert to be the caſe in the Goſpel : ſo that it 


appears 
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appears plainly that it implies nothing inconſiſtent 
with the wiſdom of God to repeal an eſtabliſhed po- 
ſitive law; though ſome expreſſions, to prejudiced 
minds, ſeem to imply a perpetuity in it. 

We come therefore to the third thing which may 


make a poſitive law unalterable ; which is, when the 


reaſon of it is immutable; for then, ſay they, it would 
argue mutability in God to repeal it. If we can 
therefore make it evident that the ceremonial Jaw 
was not eſtabliſhed on an immutable reaſon, and 


that the reaſon on which it was eſtabliſhed doth ſup- 


poſe a ſtate of things to come, in which it ſhould ex- 
pire, then there cannot be the leaſt pretence of mu- 
tability in God on the repeal of ſuch a law. Firſt, 
That it was not eftabliſhed upon an immutable reaſon. 
The immutable reaſon of a law muſt either be fetched 
from the nature of the things commanded, or the 
grounds of the eſtabliſhing of it. We have already 
proved that the nature of the poſitive precepts of the 
ceremonial law do not carry in them an intrinſical 
goodneſs. And here the ſophiſtry of the Jews is ap- 
parently diſcovered, that when they are preſſed with 
this, they take ſanctuary in the Decalogue, or ſome 


ſpiritual precepts, which comprehend in them the 


general foundation of the ns — halt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, &c. Whereas theſe are 


very remote from the matter in controverſy, which 
concerns not what precepts were moral in their law, 
but what were purely ceremonial ; which were fo far 
from being founded on an immutable reaſon, that 
the particular occaſion of the giving of many of 
them is particularly aſſigned them by their own 
writers; eſpecially in the main parts of the ceremo- 
nial worſhip of God among them, the reaſons of 
which Maimonides faith may be deduced from the 
cuſtoms of the Zabaiſts ; the knowledge of whoſe 


opinions and cuſtoms, he tells us, is Porta magna ad 


reddendas præcepiorum canſas, gives much light to the 


law of Moſes : and particularly of himſelf he = 
| wy 110 
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Quod multarum legum rationes & cauſe mihi innotuerint ex C H A P. 


cognitione fidei, rituum &cultus Zabiorum ; that he came 


VII. 


to the right underſtanding of many of the laws of 
Moſes, by his knowledge in the rites and cuſtoms of 
theſe Zabaiſts. Granting, therefore, the hypotheſis 


of this learned Rabbi, that the precepts of the law 


had moſt of them a particular reipect to the 1dola- 
trous cuſtoms of theſe people, what will hence fol- 


low but only this, that the reaſon of the ceremonial 
precepts did reſpect the cuſtoms in uſe when they 
were given, and fo are not founded upon an immut- 
able reaſon ? And the more the precepts are whole 
reaſon is to be fetched from hence, the more plain 


and evident is the thing we intended by it, viz. that 


the ceremonial law is not founded upon an unalterable 
reaſon. 99 85 | | 

Now from this one head of the idolatrous cuſtoms 
of thoſe nations about them, hath that learned au- 
thor deduced the reaſons of very many of the moſt 


obſcure commands of the ceremonial law : as that 


concerning rounding the corner of their heads, which 
Herodotus tells us was the cuſtom of the Arabians, 
and others of the Babylonian prieſts ; by both which 
the Zabii may be meant; the ſuperſtition of the 


Zabu being Chaldzan, as I have ſhewed already, and 


their name, as ſome conceive, from Saba, the ſon of 
Chus, whoſe poſterity were ſeated in Arabia, near to 
the Red Sea ; and that which confirms this opinion, 
is, that the Sabeans did, as Philoſtorgius ſaith, or- 


xX. 


Levit. xix. 


27. | 
V. Voſſ. in 
Maimon, de 
Idololat. 

C. 12. 


ſhip the ſun and moon, as the Zabaiſts did in Maimo- 


nides; and withal Bochartus makes it evident from 
Strabo, that ſome of the Babylonians, called Gerrhæi, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the country of the Sabeans, 
whereby this originally Chaldaic ſuperſtition might 
ſpread itſelf in theſe parts near the confines of Judea, 
which might be the cauſe why all thoſe rites, which 
were uſed by theſe idolatrous people, are ſo ſeverely 
forbidden to the Jews; God thereby ſetting up a 


Bochart. 
Phaleg. 
I. iv. c. 8. 


wall of ſeparation between his people and the nations 


round 
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round about them, by making the cuſtoms of the 


Jews almoſt antipodes to theirs ; as thoſe of Japan 


are to them of China. Upon the fame ground, it is 
ſuppoſed, that other precept was made againſt ear- 
ing a garment of linen aud woollen, becauſe the idola- 
trous prieſts u/ed 10 go ſo clothed, as Maimonides tells 
us out of their books; and likewiſe that prohibition 
of a woman's wearing the armour of a man, and a man's 
wearing the garments of a woman, 1s very probably 
ſuppoſed to have had its original from that idolatrous 
cuſtom mentioned by the ſame author, U? vir gefeet 
veſtimentum-multebre coloratum quando ſtat coram flella 
Veneris ; femiliter ut mulier induat loricam & arma bel. 


lica quando ſtal coram flella Martis ; but that author 


doth not deny a further reaſon to be couched in it, 
for the preſervation of public honeſty. Many other 


precepts are drawn from the ſame fountain by that 


Lev. xix. 
_ 
Lev. xix. 
23 


Lev. xix. 
2452 Fo 


fame author; as the ſowing of divers ſeeds in the fame 
ground ; the forbidding the eating of the fruit of their 
trees for the firſt three years after they came 10 Canaan ; 
that being the furtheſt time wherein the trees of 
their own plantation would begin to bear in that 
country. Now eit was the cuſtom of all thoſe idola- 
trous people, that the firſt time any tree did bear, 
part of the fruit was to be burnt up in an offering to 
the idol, and the other part eaten in the idol-tem- 
ple ; or elſe they ſuppoſed their trees would never 
proſper. Now, in oppoſition to this, God bids them 
bring the fruit of the fourth year to him, and eat of 
the fifth themſelves, that it may yield unto you the in- 
creaſe thereof. So the 1dolaters threatened all parents 
that their children would never live, unleſs they cauſed 
them to paſs through the fire; from which cuſtom Mai- 


monides ſaith, Some even in his time would take the 


Lev. XX. 
25 3. 
Gen. ix. 4. 


children that were new-born, and move them up and 
down over a fire wherein odoriferous ſmells were caſt. 
Thence comes that ſtrict prohibition of giving the 
children to Moloch; which was by that cuſtom of 
paſſing through the fire. To this ſame _ the 

| ame 
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{ame author refers that of not eating the member of a CH AP. 


living creature, which we render fleſh with the life 
thereof ; which was forbidden, as he elſewhere tells 
us, not only for avoiding cruelty, but becauſe the 


VIL 


Heathen nations were wont, in their idolatrous feaſts, to Maimon. 


take a member off from a living creature, and eat it after- 


More Nev. 
P+ iii. c. 48. 


wards : and in them likewiſe he ſuppoſeth they uſed 


the hoiling the fleſh and the milk together, which, ſaith he. 


beſides that it affords a moft groſs nouriſhment, ſavours of 


their idolatrous practices too; and therefore, ſaith he, it 
is obſervable, that twice where this precept is mentioned, 
it follows that of the ſolemn appearance of the males at 
Feruſalem thrice a year, whereby it ſeems to be implied 
that this action had relation to ſome great ſolemnity. 
Theſe and ſeveral other precepts of the law of Moſes 
are deduced by that very learned Rabbi from 1do- 
latrous cuſtoms, as the occaſions of them; which 


| ſeem to have the more reaſon in them, becauſe that 


God did in the general ſo ſtrictly forbid the Fews 10 


Exod. xxiii. 


17, 19s 
xxxiv. 26. 


walk after the cuſtom of the nations about them. Thence 
Origen takes notice of the 79 FeviCov Twv vow, xa: Thy Levit. XX. 
r xa] νονοα , mOAITEGY 5 tor which he ſaith, they Origen 


were diabteνẽ]., reproached by the Heathens, becauſe 
their laws and polity were 4 different from the cuſtom of 


other nations. Thus we ſee then that many precepts E. 


of the ceremonial law were founded neither on the 


terable reaſon, but were enforced on a peculiar rea- 
lon on the people of the Jews at that time, as they 
were a people ſeparated from the reſt of the world for 
the worſhip of the true God, And for the other 
great offices wherein their religion did fo much con- 
ſiſt, viz. ſacrifices, diſtinction of meats, obſervation 
of feſtivals, circumciſion, and ſuch like; the particu- 
lar account and reaſon of them is either SO 
in the law itſelf, or ſo fully acknowledged/by their 
own writers, that it is here ſuperfluous to inſiſt on 
them; eſpecially ſince ſo many have done that fo 

| | largely 


contra Cel- 
ſum, |. iv. 
p 


4. Spencer, 


goodneſs of the things themſelves, nor on any unal- 


/ 
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BOOK largely already, particularly Grotius, whoſe labours Ant 
— I intend not to tranſcribe. | ue 
> I come therefore to the ſecond thing, which is, the 
Rel. Chriſt. That the ceremonial law was ſo far from being founded was 
J. we on an immutable reaſon, that while it was iu its greateſt GO 
Porec, ſuch a ſlate of things was plaialy foretold, with the 
which the obſervation of that law would be inconſiſtent, the 

For which we are to confider, that though the law Cove 

of Moſes ſeemed outwardly to reſpe& the temporal celle 
advantages of the people embracing it in the land of pen 

Canaan, yet there was a ſpring of ſpiritual promiſes, whe 

whoſe: head was higher than Jordan was, that ran Abr 

down from the patriarchs, and was more fully opened whit 


to ſome of them; which though it ſeemed to run 
under ground in the midſt of the ceremonial obſer- 
vations of the law, yet it frequently brake forth and 
opened itſelf in the midſt of them, and by degrees, 
in the prophetical age, did make itſelf a larger chan- 
nel, till in the time of the Meſſias, by its force and 
violence, it overthrew thoſe banks which ſtood in the 
way of it, and overſpread the face of the whole earth. 
It 1s evident, by the whole ſeries of the Scripture of 
the Old Teſtament, that God's ultimate intention 
was not to confine the ſaving knowledge of his will 
only to the Jews; for the great promiſe to Abraham 
was, That in his ſeed all the nations of the earth ſhould 
Be bleſſed ; and as Abraham rejoiced to fee that day 
afar off, ſo good Jacob, when he leaned on his Ja- 
cob's ſtaff, took the height of that day-/far from on 
high, which, though like ſome of the fixed ſtars, 
might not for ſome time be viſible to the inferior 
world, yet foretold the time when he ſhould deſcend 
into a lower orb, and become conſpicuous in our 
horizon: and conlequently to his appearance in 
the world, would be the drawing not ſo much the 
eyes as the hearts of the world to him; for no ſooner 
Gen. liz. is it mentioned that Shiloh comes when the ſcep- 
ha tre departs from Judah, but it immediately — 
An 


6 
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And to him ſhall the gathering of the people be. Thus 
we ſee, before ever the law of Moſes came to incloſe 
the people of the Jews as God's peculiar people, there 
was a defign on foot for enlarging the bounds of 


God's inheritance, and making the uttermoſt parts of 
the earth his Son's poſſeſſion. Can we then think that 


the law which came afterwards could diſannul the 
covenant made 430 years before, as the Apoſtle ex- 
cellently reaſons ? Can we believe the Moſaical diſ- 
penfation was the utmoſt of what God did intend, 
when God had before promiſed that the bleſſing of 
Abraham ſhould come upon us Gentiles allo ? To 
which purpoſe. it is very obſervable, that Abraham 
was juſtified not in circumciſion, but in uncircumciſion; for 
he received the ien of circumciſion, a ſeal of the righteouſ- 
neſs of faith, being. uncircumciſed, that he might be the 


father of all them that believe, though they be not cir- 
cumciſed ; that righteouſneſs might be imputed unto them 


alſo. Whereby it is evident that the great bleſſings 
pronuſed to Abraham did not reſpect him merely as 
progenitor of the Iſraelites, but in a higher capacity, 
as father of the faithful ; and that the ground of his 
acceptance with God did not depend on any cere- 
monial rite, ſuch as circumciſion was, God imput- 
ing his faith for righteouſneſs before his being cir- 
cumciſed, but becauſe the time was not yet come 
wherein the grand myſtery of man's ſalvation, by the 
death of the Son of God, was to be revealed. There- 
fore when God called the nation of the Jews from 
their bondage, he made choice of a more obſcure 
way of repreſenting this myſtery to them through all 
the umbrages of the law ; and withal enforced his 
precepts with ſuch terrible ſanctions of curſes to all 
that continued not in all that was written in that law to 
d0 it, to make them the more apprehenſive that the 
ground of their acceptance with God could not be 
the performance of the precepts of that law, but they 
ought to breathe after that higher diſpenſation, 
Whcrein the way and method of man's falvation 

| | ſhould 
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Pſ. lxvii. 2. 


Iſaiah ii. 2. 
Mal. i. 11. 


Zach. xiv. 
20. 


tall be great among the Heathen. 
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ſhould be fully revealed when the fulneſs of time 1s 
come, Now therefore God left them under the ty. 
torage and pædagogy of the law, which ſpake ſo fe. 
verely to them, that they might not think this was 
all God intended in order to the happineſs of men, 
but that he did reſerve ſome greater thing in ſtore, 
to be enjoyed by his people when they were come to 
age. | 
So that though the ceremonies of the law had not 
a mouth to ſpeak out Chriſt, yet they had a hand to 
point to him ; for they were the ſhadow, or dark re- 
preſentation of that which was to be drawn after. 
wards to the greateſt life. And this was underſtood 


by all thoſe whoſe hearts were carried beyond the 


outward ſapleſs letter of the law, to the more inward 
and ſpiritual meaning of it (there being an «cvruna 


and #wriex in the law as well as philoſophy). Theſe 


myſteries were too not ſo veiled and hidden, but all 
that were trenlai, fully initiated, might fully under- 
ftand them; which made that true ſpiritual cabala, 
which was conftantly preſerved among, the Iſraelites, 
which was more largely commented on by the pro- 
phets of ſucceeding ages ; whoſe care 1t was to un- 
lock this cabala, and to raiſe up the hearts of the 
people in a higher expectation of the great thing 
which were to come. Thence we not only read of 
the ſolemn prayer of the Church of the Jews, that 
the knowledge of God might be diſperſed over all the 
nations of the earth, but we have many prophecies, 
that when the mountain of the Lord's houſe ſhould be eu- 
alted, all nations ſhould flow unto it: that from the rifmy 
of the ſun to the going down thereof, God's name ſhall bt 
great among the Gentiles, and in every place incenſe ſhould 
be offered io his name, and a pure offering ; for his nun 
That the inſcrip- 


tion on the High- Prieſt's forchead, Holineſs tv tht 
Lord, ſhould, by reaſon of the large diffuſion of 2 
Spirit of Holineſs in the days of the Goſpel, Fw 45 
rd's 

hou? 


upon the bells of horſes ; that the pots in ths 
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houſe ſhould be as the bowls before the altar, 1. e. that c H Ap. 
when the Levitical ſervice ſhould be laid aſide, and II. 
that holineſs, which was that appropriated to the 

Prieſts and inſtruments of the Temple, ſhould be 
diſcerned in thoſe things which ſeemed moſt remote 
from it. That a priz/hood, after another order than pra. ex. 4, 
that of Aaron, ſpould be eftabliſhed, viz. after the order &. é. 

of Melchiſedec, and that he that was the prięſt after 

this order ſhould judge among the Heathen, and wound 

the heads over many countries; that in the day of his ver. 3. 
power the people ſhould not be frighted to obedience 

with thunder-claps and earthquakes (as at Mount 

Sinai), but ſhould come and yield themſelves as a free- 

707/ offering unto him; and yet their number be as 

great as the drops of the dew which diſtil in the morning. 

That God out of other nations would take unto himfe!f 16. lxvi. 
for Prieſts and for Levites ; that the deſire of all nations „ 
ſhould ſpeedily come; that the meſſenger- of the covenant py, 1 . 1. 
ſhould come into his Temple; nay, that ſeventy weeks Dau. ix. 
are determined upon thy people, and upon thy holy city ; 24, 2b, 25. 
that then the viſion and prophecy ſhould be ſealed up; 

that the ſacrifice and oblation ſhou!d be cauſed to ceaſe ; 

that the city and the ſanctuary ſhould be deftroved, and 

the end thereof ſhall be with a flood, and unto the end of 

the war deſolations are determined ; that after threeſcore 

and two weeks Meſſias ſhould be cut off, but not for him- 
ſelf ; that by him trauſgreſſion ſhould be finiſhed, and re- 
conciliation for iniquity ſhould be made, and everlaſting 
righteouſneſs ſhould be brought in And leſt all theſe 

things ſhould be apprehended to be only a higher 
advancing of the Levitical worſhip, and the w.y of 

external ceremonies, God expreſsly faith, That He fer. xxxi. 
world make a new covenant with the houſe of Iſrael, and 3" 3% 
with the houſe of Judah; not according to the covenant 
that I made with their fathers, in the day I took them 
by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt; 
which my covenant they brake, a!though I was'an H 
band to them, faith the Lord : but this ſhall be the cove- 
mnt that I will make with the houſe of Iſrael after thoſe 

Yol, I. "8 | days, 
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BOOK days, faith ths Lord ; I will put my law in their inward 


— 


parts, and write it itt their hearts, and will be their God, 


and they ſhall be my people. Can any one, that now 
conſiders ſeriouſly the ſtate of things thus deſcribed 
as it ſhould come to paſs, ever imagine that the Le- 
vitical ſervice was ever calculated for this ſtate ? Was 
God's worſhip to be confined to his Temple at Jeru- 
ſalem, when all the nations of the earth ſhould come 


to ſerve him? Was the High Prieſt to make an 


atonement there, when an order of prieſthood, dif. 
ferent from the Aaronical, ſhould be ſet up? Muſt the 
tribe of Levi only attend at the Temple, when God 
ſhould take the Prieſts and Levites out of all nations 
that ſerve him ? What would become of the magni- 
ficence and glory of the Temple, when both city and 
ſanctuary ſhall be deſtroyed ; and that muſt be with. 
in few prophetical — after the Meſſias is cut off? 
And muſt the covenant God made with the Iſrael- 
ites continue for ever, when God expreſsly faith he 
would make a new one; and that not according to 
the covenant which he made with them then? It ls ſo 
evident then, as nothing can well be more, that under 
the Old Teſtament ſuch a ſtate of religion was de- 
fcribed and promiſed, with which the Levitical wor- 
ſhip would be inconſiſtent ; and ſo that the ceremo- 
nial Jaw was not at firſt eſtabliſhed upon an immu- 
table reaſon, which was the thing to be proved. 


1 CHAP. 


\P, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


General Hypotheſes concerning the Truth of 8 the 


Doctrine of Chritt. 


: I. The great Prejudice againſt our Saviour among Fews 


and Heathens, was the Meanneſs of his Appearance. 
The Difference of the Miracles at the Delivery of the 
Law and Goſpel. II. Some general Hypotheſes to 
clear the Subſerviency of Miracles to the Doctrine of 
Chriſt. 1. That where the Truth of a Doctrine de- 
tends not on Evidence, but Authority, the only Way to 
prove the Truth of the Doctrine, is to prove the Teſti- 
mony of the Revealer to be infallible. Things may be 


true *which depend not on Evidence of the Things. 
What that is, and on what it depends. The Uncer- 


tainty of natural Knowledge. III. The Exiſtence of 
God the Foundation of all Certainty. The Certainty 
of Matter of Faith proved from the ſame Principle. 
Our Knowledge of any Thing ſuppoſeth ſomething in- 
comprehenſible. IV. The Certainty of Faith as great 
as that of Knowledge ; the Grounds of it ſtronger. 
The Conſiſtency of rational Evidence with Faith : yet 
Objefts of Faith exceed Reaſon ; the Abſurdities fol- 
lowing the contrary Opinion. VI. The Uncertainty 
of that which is called Reaſon. VII. Philoſophical 
Dictates no Standard of Reaſon. Of Tranſubſtaulia- 
lion and Ubiquity, &c. why rejected as contrary to 
Reaſon. The Foundation of Faith in Matters above 
Reaſon. VIII. Which is infallible Teſtimony ; that 
there are Ways to know which is mfallible, proved. 
2 Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimony the moſt infallible. 
The Reſolution of Faith into God's Veracity as its 
formal Object. IX. 3 Hypoth. A Divine Teftimony 
may be known, though God ſpeak not immediately. Of 
lnſpiration among the Fews, and Divination among 
the Heathens. XII. 4 Hypoth. The Evidence of a 
| 82 Divine 
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Divine Teſtimony mißt be clear and certain. XIII. Of 
the common Molives of Faith, and the Obligation lo 
Faith ariſiug from them. The Original of Infidelity. 


TAVING now cleared that the law of Moſes 
was capable of a repeal, I come to the ſecond 


enquiry, Whether the miracles of our Saviour did give 


a filſficient evidence of his power and authority to repeal 
it. I ſhall not (to prevent too large an excurſion) 
infiſt on any other evidences of our Saviour's being 
the promiſed Meſſias, but keep cloſe to the matter 
of our preſent debate, concerning the evidence which 
ariſeth from ſuch a power of miracles as our Savi- 
dur had, in order to his eſtabliſhing that doctrine 
which he came to publiſh to the world. The great 
ſtumbling- block in reference to our bleſſed Saviour 


among both the Jews and learned Heathens, was the 


meanneſs of his appearance in the world, not coming 
attended with that ſtate and magnificence which they 
thought to be inſeparable from ſo great a perſon. 
The Jews had their ſenſes fo poſſeſſed with the thun- 
derings and lightnings on Mount Sinai, that they 
could not imagine the ſtructure of their ceremonial 
worſhip could be taken down with leſs noiſe and 
terror than it was erected with. And withal collect- 
ing all thoſe paſſages of the Old Teſtament, which 
ſeemed to foretel ſuch glorious things of the days of 
the Meſſias (which either refer to his ſecond coming, 
or muſt be underſtood in a ſpiritual ſenſe), they hav- 
ing their minds oppreſſed with the ſenſe of their pre- 
ſent calamities, applied them wholly to an external 
great neſs, whereby they might be delivered from the 
tyranny of the Roman power, The Heathens, 3 
appears by Celſus and others, thought it very ſtrange 


that the Son of God ſhould appear in the world with 


ſo little grandeur, and have no greater train than 
twelve ſuch obſcure perſons as the Apoſtles were. 


apud Orig. For, {faith Celſus, Qs Yue 0 1MGP THITH TH GANG Quori- 
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113 xz as the ſun, which enlightens all other things, dogh e H A p. 


firſt diſcover himſelf, ſo it was fitting the Son of God 


E- ſhould do when he appeared to the world, And ſo we 


{ay he did to all ſuch whoſe minds were not blinded 
through obſtinacy and wilful ignorance. For al- 
though this Sun of Righteouſneſs was pleaſed, for the 
better carrying on his deſign in the world, to wrap up 
himſelf in a cloud, yet his glory could not be con- 


fined within it, but did break through that dark veil 
of his human nature, and did diſcover itſelf in a moſt 


clear and convincing manner. His appearances in- 
deed were not like thoſe upon Mount Sinai ; be- 
cauſe his deſign was not to amuſe men with the glory 
of his majeſty, and to terrify them from 1dolatry 
(which was a great reaſon of thole dreadful phæno- 
mena at the dehvery of the law), but he came to 


draw all men to him by the power and energy of his 


grace, and therefore afforded them -all rational con- 
victions in order to it; and therefore the quality of 
our Saviour's miracles was conſiderable, as well as the 
greatneſs of them. The intent of them all was to do 
good, and thereby to bring the world off from 1ts fin 
and folly, to the embracing of that holy doctrine 


Which he came to publiſh to the world. 


Now that ſuch a power of miracles in our Saviour 
had the greateſt ſubſerviency to the giving full and 
convincing evidence that he was the perſon he 
declared himſelf to be, and that his doctrine was 
thereby ſo clearly atteſted, that it was nothing but 
obſtinacy which could withhold aſſent, will appear 
by theſe following hypotheſes, which I lay down in 
order to the proving it. | 

here the truth of a doftrine depends not on the evi- 
dence of the things tbemſelues, but on the authority of him 
that reveals it, there the only way to prove the doftrine 
lo be true, is to prove the teſtimony of him that revealed 
it to be infallible. Several things are neceſſary to be 
proved for the clearing this propoſition. 


S 3 | 1. That 


VIII. 


— 7) 


II. 


1 Hypoth. 
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BOOK 1, T hat it is not repugnant to reaſon that a doftrine 
nm Should be true which depends not upon the evidence of the 

| thing itſelf. By evidence of the thing I underſtand 
ſo clear and diſtinct a perception of it, that every one 

who hath the uſe of his rational faculties, cannot but 

upon the firſt apprehenſions of the terms yield a cer. 

tain aſſent to it ; as, that the whole 1s greater than a 

part ; that if we take away equal things from equal, 

the remainder muſt be equal. Now we are to ob- 

| ſerve, that as to all theſe common notices of human 
20 nature which carry ſuch evidence with them, the cer- 
4 tainty of them lies in the propoſition, as it is an a& 
5 of the mind abſtracted from the things themſelves; 
# for theſe do not ſuppoſe the exiſtence of the things ; 
| - but whether there be any ſuch things in the world 
1 or no as whole or parts, the underſtanding is aſſured 
| that the 1dea of the whole carries more 1n 1ts repre- 
4 ſentation than that of a part does. This is the 
9 | great reaſon of the certainty and evidence of mathe- 
Wh matical truths; not, as ſome imagine, becauſe men 
have no intereſt or deſign in thoſe things, and there- 
fore they never queſtion them, but becauſe they pro- 
ceed not upon ſenſible but abſtracted matter; which 
is not liable to ſo many doubts as the other is: for 
that a triangle hath three angles, no man queſtions; 
but whether ſuch ſenſible parts of matter make a 
triangle, may be very queſtionable. Now that the 
truth of beings, or the certainty of exiſtence of things, 
cannot be ſo certain as mathematical demonſtrations, 
appears from hence ; becauſe the manner of con- 
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| veyance of theſe things to my mind cannot be ſo 
1 clear and certain as in purely intellectual operations, tio! 
4 abſtracted from exiſtent matter. For the higheſt viz 
evidences of the exiſtence of things muſt be either will 
the judgment of ſenſe, or clear and diſtinct percep- tho 
tion of the mind : now proceeding in a mere natural cep 
way, there can be no infallible certainty in either of ally 
theſe; for the perception of the mind, 1n reference bec 
to the exiſtence of things, being cauſed ſo much we 


through 


ception © 
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veyed to the underſtanding through the impreſſions 
of ſenſe, if theſe may be demonſtrated to be falla- 
cious, I may well queftion the certainty of that which 


Jam certain I have been deceived by. Suppofing 


then I ſhould queſtion the truth of every thing which 
is conveyed in an uncertain way to my mind, I 
may ſoon outgo even Pyrrho himſelf in real ſcepti- 
ciſm. Neither can I conceive how clear and diſtin 
perception of any thing, though not coming through 
the ſenſes, doth neceffarily infer the exiſtence of the 
thing; for it only implies a non-repugnancy of it to 
our natural faculties, and conſequently the bare poſ- 
ſibility - of it: for otherwiſe it were impoſſible for us 
to have a clear perception of any thing any longer 
than it exiſts, nay, than we know it to exiſt ; for 
exiſtence or non- exiſtence is all one to the under- 
ſtanding, while it is not aſſured of either. And it is 
withal evident, that things imaginary may clearly 
affect the mind as well as real; for I may have as 
real and diſtinct perception of a phoenix in my mind, 
as of a partridge; doth it therefore follow that the 
one is really exiſtent as well as the other? And it 
will be a very hard matter to aſſign a certain dif- 
ference between imagination and pure intellection in 
ſuch things, which though not actually exiſtent, yet 
imply no repugnancy at all to the faculties of men's 
minds. It is evident, then, that there cannot be ſo 
great certainty of the exiſtence of things, as there 
may be of mathematical demonſtrationss. 

And if that principle be ſuppoſed as the founda- 


20g 
through thoſe ideas or phantaſms which are con- e HAT. 


VIII. 


III. 


tion of all phyſical certainty as to the being of things, 


via. that there is a God, who, being infinitely good, 
will not ſuffer the minds of men to be deceived in 
thoſe things which they have a clear and diſtinct per- 

— which ſuppoſition we cannot be 
allured of the certainty of any operations of the mind, 
becauſe we cannot know but we were ſo made, that 


we might be then moſt deceived when we thought 


S 4 ourlelves 
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ourſelves moſt ſure) : if this principle, I ſay, be ſup. 


poſed as the foundation of all certain knowledge, 


tunen trom it I infer many things which are very 


IF. 


much advantageous to our certainty in matters of 


faith. 


1. That the foundation of all certainty lies in the ne. 
ceſſary exiſtence of a Being abſolutely perfect. So that 
uniets J know that there is a God, I cannot be aſ. 


ſured that I know any thing in a certain manner ; 


and if I know there is a God, I muſt neceſfarily 
apprehend him to be abſolutely perfect; becauſe 
the grounds of my knowledge that there 1s a God, 
are trom thoſe abſolute perfections which there 


are in him; and if I could ſuppoſe him not abſo- 


lurely perfect, | muſt ſuppoſe him not to be God; 
for that is neceſſarily implied in his definition. No 
then if all certainty doth ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a 
Being to ablolutely perfect, I muſt, before I can 
know any thing certainly, conclude that there 1s an 
infinity of knowledge, wildom, power, and goodneſs 
in this God; for thoſe are things which all who un- 
derſtand them will grant to be perfections; and if 
they be in God, they muſt be abſolute, i. e. infinite. 
And if they be infinite, it neceſſarily follows that 
they muſt tranicend our apprehenſions; ſo that now 
we have gained tbis principle in order to faith, that 
we muſt grant ſomething to be unconceivable before 
we can come certainly to know any thing. From 
whence it follows, that thoſe who will not believe any 
thing to be true becauſe it is above their apprehen- 
tions, muſt deny the foundation of all certainty, 
which (as we have proved) doth ſuppoſe ſomething 
to be infinite, or. above our capacity to comprehend. 

2. That we have as great certainty of whatever i 
revealed to us from God, as we can have of the truth of 
any thing which we moſt clearly underſtaud. For the 
truth of knowledge depending on this ſuppoſition, 
that there is a God, whoſe goodneſs will not ſuffer 
us to be deceived in the things we clearly under- 


ſtand; 


* 
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ſtand; there is the fame foundation for the act of H Ax. 
faith as for that of knowledge, viz. that God will not 

ſuffer us to be deceived in matters which himſelf hath 
revealed to us. Nay, there ſeems to be greater on 
theſe accounts. Firſt, That there is not ſo great dan- 
ger to be deceived in reference to objects of ſenſe, as 
there is in reference to objects of Divine revelation: 
becauſe objects of ſenſe make a continual impreſſion 
upon the organs of ſenſe; and as to theſe things we 
ſee, the whole world agrees in them ſo far as they are 

neceſſary to life; and withal, they bear a greater cor- 
reſpondency to the preſent ſtate of imperfection which 
the ſoul is now in. But now matters of Divine re- 
velation are of a more {ublime and ſpiritual nature, 
which men's minds on that account are more apt to 
doubt of than of things obvious to ſenſe; and with- 
al, they call the mind ſo much off from ſenſe, that on 
theſe accounts the proneneſs to doubt is greater; 
and therefore the foundation of certainty from God's 
not ſuffering us to be deceived muſt be ſtronger. 
Secondly, There is not ſo great danger in being de- 
| ceived as to matters of ſenſe or knowledge, as there is 
in things of Divine revelation. For we lee, granting 
ſenſe to be deceived; and that we have no certainty 
at all in natural things, yet affairs of life are managed 
ſill, Men's outward welfare depends not on the 
judgment of ſenſe. The merchant hath never the 
lels gold in his ſhip, becauſe his ſenſe deceives him 

in judging that the earth moves from him, when the 
hip moves from it. The ſun doth never the leſs 
enlighten the world, though our ſenſes be all of 
Epicurus's mind, that the fun is no bigger than he 
ſeems to be: but now as to matters of Divine reve- 
lation, they are things of the moſt unſpeakable weight 
and importance, which depend upon our believing or 
diſbelieving them: and therefore if the goodneſs of 
Cod be ſuch, as it will not ſuffer us to be deceived 
in our judgment of material and ſenſible beings, how 

much leſs in reference to the foundation of our cer- 
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tainty as to things divinely revealed? We ſee then 
what rational evidence there is not only conſiſtent 
with, but neceflarily implied in, the foundation of 
faith; even as great as in any thing which we do 
moſt perfectly know ; fo that the 1n-evidence, which 
is ſo much ſpoken of as an ingredient of the nature 
of faith, muſt not be underſtood of the foundation 
whereon the act of faith doth ſtand, but of the con- 


dition of the object, which being a matter ef Divine 


revelation, is a thing not obvious to our ſenſes. In 
which ſenſe the Apoſtle ſpeaks, that faith is Hie 
uta dm ανοα, TEAYATWN NM 85 P eH,, the firm 
expectation of thinzs hoped for, and ffrong convittion of 
things which are not ſcen: in which words, as Eraſmys 
obſerves, is contained only an high encomium of 
faith, and no dialectical definition of it, viz. that 
faith ſoars above things of ſenſe or preſent enjoy- 
ment; yea, though the objects of it be never ſo re- 
mote from either: yet where there is ſufficient evi- 
dence of Divine revelation, faith boggles at no dif- 
ficulties, but is firmly reſolved that that God, who 
hath revealed theſe things, can and will bring them 
to paſs in his own time. There is not then any ſuch 
contrariety between the foundation of faith and 
knowledge as the ſchoolmen have perſuaded the 
world. We ſee both of them proceed on the fame 
foundation of certainty. All the difference is, faith 
fixeth on the veracity of God immediately in refe- 
rence to a Divine teſtimony ; knowledge proceeds 


upon it, ſuppofing no Divine revelation as to the 


v. 


things it doth diſcover. 
3. We hence infer, that if the certainty of our 


knowledge depends on this principle, that God wil 
not ſuffer us to be deceived, then we are bound to 


believe whatever God doth reveal to us, though we 
may not be able to comprehend the nature of the 
things revealed. For as to theſe things, we have 
the ſame ground of certainty which we have as to 


any natural cauſes · for as to them, we now ſuppoſe 
5 from 
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from the former principles, that, ſetting aſide the ex- C H Ar. 


ittence of God, we could have no certainty of them, 


but that the formal reaſon of our certainty is reſolved 
into this, that God's goodneſs will not ſuffer the un- 
derftanding to be deceived as to theſe things : the 
fame I fay as to ſpiritual myſteries revealed by God; 
the ground of our certainty lies not in the evidence 
of the things, but 1a the undoubted veracity of God, 
who hath revealed them. All that I can imagine 


VIII. 
—— — 


poſſible to be replied to this, is, that God's veracity 


aſſures us in natural cauſes that we are not deceived, 
only where we have a clear and diftin perception 
of the things; but now in matters above our reaſon 
to comprehend, there can be no clear and diſtinct 
perception. To this I anſwer, 

Firſt, It is evident, in the foundation of all cer- 
tainty of knowledge, that there may be a clear and 
diſtinct perception of that which we cannot compre- 
hend, viz. of a Being abſolutely perfect ; for it we 
have not a clear and diſtin& perception of God, the 
foundation of all certainty is deſtroyed, which is the 
neceflary exiſtence of {uch a Being ; and he that ſhall 
ſay he cannot have a clear perception of God without 
comprehending him, doth contradict himſelf; for if 
he be a Being infinite, he muſt be incomprehenſible; 
therefore there may be clear perception where the 


object itſelf is above our capacity. Now whatever 


foundation there is in nature for ſuch a perception 
without comprehenſion, that and much more is there 
in tuch things as are revealed by God, though above 
our apprehenſion: for the idea of God upon the foul 


of man cannot be ſo ſtrong an evidence of the exiſt- 


ence of a Being above our apprehenſion, as the revela- 
tion of matters of faith is, that we ſhould believe the 


tungs fo revealed, though our underſtandings loſe 
themſelves in ſtriving to reach the natures of them, 


and the manner of their exiſtence. 
Secondly, That which is the only foundation of a 
(cruple in this caſe, is a principle moſt unreaſonable 
. in 
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| BOOK in itſelf, that we are to embrace nothing for truth, 


though divinely revealed, but what our reaſon is able 
to comprehend as. to the nature of the thing, and the 
manner of its exiſtence ; on which account the doc. 
trine of the Trinily, Incarnation, Satisfaction, and con- 
ſequently the whole myſtery of the Goſpel of Chriſt, 
muſt be rejected as incredible, and that on this bare 
pretence, becauſe although many expreſſions in Scrip- 
ture ſeem to import all theſe things, yet we are 
bound to interpret them to another ſenſe, becauſe 
this is incongruous to our reaſon. But although 
Chriſtianity be a religion which comes in the higheſt 
way of credibility to the minds of men, although we 
are not bound to believe any thing but what we have 
ſufficient reaſon to make it appear that it is revealed 
by God, yet that any thing ſhould be queftioned 
whether it be of Divine revelation, merely becauie 
our reaſon is to ſeek as to the full and adequate con- 
ception of it, is a moſt abſurd and unreaſonable pre- 
rence; and the aſſertors of it muſt run themſelves on 
theſe unavoidable abſurdities. 
Firſt, Of believing nothing, either in nature or re- 
ligion, to be true, but what they can give a full and 
ſatisfactory account of as to every mode and circum- 
ftance of it : therefore let ſuch perſons firſt try them- 
ſelves in all the appearances of nature, and then we 
may ſuppoſe they will not believe that the fun fhines 
till they have, by demonſtrative arguments, proved 
the undoubted truth of the Ptolemaic or Copernican 
hypotheſis; that they will never give credit to the 
flux and reflux of the ſea, till they clearly reſolve the 
doubts which attend the ſeveral opinions of 1t ; that 
there is no ſuch thing as matter in the world, til 
they can ſatisfactorily tell us how the parts of it arc 
united; nor that there are any material beings, till 
they have reſolved all the perplexing difficulties about 
the ſeveral affections of them; and that themſelves 
have not ſo much as a rational ſoul, till they are 


bound to ſatisfy us of the manner of the union 
| the 


omni 
cult1; 
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the ſoul and body together. And if they can expe- CH Ar. 
dite all theſe, and many more difficulties about the YE 
moſt obvious things (about which it is another thing 
to frame handſome and conſiſtent hypotheſes, than 
to give a certain account of them), then let them be 
let looſe to the matters of Divine revelation ; as to 
which yet (if they could perform the other) there 
were no reaſon for ſuch an undertaking ; for that 
were, 

Secondly, to commenſurate the perfections of God 
with the narrow capacity of the human intellect ; 
which is contrary to the natural idea of God, and to 

the manner whereby we take up our conceptions of 
God: for the idea of God doth ſuppoſe incompre- 
henſibility to belong to his nature; and the manner 
whereby we form our conceptions of God, 1s by tak- 
ing away all the imperfections we find in ourſelves 
from the conception we form of a Being abſolutely 
perfect, and by adding infinity to all the perfections 
we find in our own natures. Now this method of 
proceeding doth neceſſarily imply a vaſt diſtance and 
diſproportion between a finite and infinite under- 
ſtanding ; and if the underſtanding of God be in- 
finite, why may not he diſcover ſuch things to us, 
which our ſhallow apprehenfions cannot reach unto ? 
What ground or evidence of reaſon can we have that 
an infinite wiſdom and underſtanding, when it un- 
dertakes to diſcover matters of the higheſt nature and 
concernment to the world, ſhould be able to deliver 
nothing but what comes within the compaſs of our 
imperfect and narrow intellects? and that it ſhould 
not be ſufficient that the matters revealed do none 
of them contradict the prime reſults or common 
notions of mankind (which none of them do), but 
that every particular mode and circumſtance, as to 
the manner of exiſtence in God, or the extent of his 
omnipotent power, muſt paſs the ſcrutiny of our fa- 
culties, before it obtains a placet for a Divine revela- 


uon? | 
TO Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, it muſt follow from this principle, that 
the pretenders to it muſt affirm the rules or maxim; 
which they go by in the judgment of things, are the 
infallible ſtandard of reaſon; elſe they are as far to 
ſeek in the judgment of things as any others are, 
They muſt then, to be conſiſtent with their prin. 


ciple, affirm themſelves to be the abſolute maſters of 


reaſon. Now reaſon conſiſting of obſervations made 


concerning the natures of all beings, for ſo it muſt 


be confidered, as it is a rule of judging (viz. as a ſyſ- 
tem of infallible rules collected from the natures of 
things), they who pretend to it muſt demonſtrate 
theſe general maxims according to which they judge, 
to be collected from an univerſal undoubted hiſtory 
of nature, which lies yet too dark and obſcure for 
any to pretend to the ful knowledge of, and would 
be only a demonſtration of the higheſt arrogance, 
after ſo many ſucceſsleſs endeavours of the Hoſt 
ſearching wats, in any ſociety of perſons to uſurp it 
to themſelves, eſpecially if ſuch perſans are ſo far 
from ſearching into the depths of nature, that they 
faffer themſelves very fairly to be led by the noſe 
by the moſt dogmatical of all philoſophers; and 
that in ſuch principles which the more inquiſitive 
world hath now found to be very ſhort, uncer- 
tain, and fallacious. And upon ſevere enquiry we 
ſhall find the grand principles which have been taken 
by theſe adorers of reaſon, for almoſt the ſtandard of 
it, have been ſome theories which have been taken 
up merely from obſervation of the courſe of nature, 
by ſuch perſons who ſcarce owned any hand of Pro- 
vidence in the world. Now it cannot otherwiſe be 
eonceived but that theſe theories or principles, 
formed from ſuch a narrow inſpection into the na- 
tures of things, muſt make ſtrange work, when we 
come to apply thoſe things to them which were 
never looked at in the forming of them. Whence 
came thoſe two received principles, that nothing can 
be produced out of nothing ; that there is W 

ible 
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ſible return from a privation to a habit, but from c H AP. 


thoſe philoſophers who believed there was nothing 
but matter in the world ; or if they did affert the 
exiſtence of a God, yet ſuppoſed him-unconcerned 
in the government of the world ? Whence come our 
maſters of reaſon to tell us, that the ſoul cannot 
ſubſiſt after death without the body? From what 
philoſophy was this derived ? Certainly from that 
which was very loth to acknowledge the immortality 


of the ſoul of man: and any one who ſtrictly ob- 


ſerves the cloſe coherence of the principles of the Pe- 
ripatetic philoſophy, will find very little room left 
for an eternal Being to interpoſe itſelf in the world; 
and therefore ſome have ſhrewdly obſerved, that 
Ariſtotle ſpeaks more favourably of the being of 
God in his Exoterics than in his Acroamatics ; which 
all that know the reaſon of the names will gueſs at 
the reaſon Of. I demand, then, muſt the received 
principles of philoſophy, and thoſe ſhart imperfect 
theories, which were formed more from tradition 
than experience by the ancient Greeks, be taken 
for the ſtandard of reaſon, or no? If they muſt, 
we may ſoon forſake not only the ſublimer myſteries 
of the Trinity, Divinity of Chriſt, Reſurrection, &c. 
but we ſhall ſoon ſhake hands with Creation, Provi- 
dence, if not Immartality of Souls, and the being of 
God himſelf. If theſe things be diſowned as the 
ſtandard of reaſon, let us know what will be ſubſti- 

tuted in the room of them ; and what laws our faith 
muſt be tried by. Are they only mathematical de- 
monſtrations, or the undoubted common notions of 
human nature, which whoſoever underſtands aſſents 

to them? Let any of the forementioned myſteries be 

made appear to contradict theſe, and we will readily 
yield up ourſelves captives to reaſon ; but in the 

mean time let no jejune unproved hypotheſes in phi- 

loſophy be ſet as judges over matters of faith, whoſe 

only warrant for that office muſt be Sat pro ratione 

voluntas. Let the principles we proceed by be firſt 


manifeſted 
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manifeſted to be collected from a moſt certain and 
univerſal inſpection into the nature of all beings; let 
the manner of proceſs be ſhewed how they were col. 
lected (leſt they labour with the common fault of 
the chymiſts, of eſtabliſhing hypoſtatical principles 
from the experiments of ſome particular bodies, 
which others do as evidently refute) ; and. laſtly, let 
it be made appear that theſe principles, thus col- 
tected, will ſerve indifferently for all beings, ſpiritual 
as well as material, infinite as well as finite; and when 
this taſk is exactly performed, we will make room for 
Reaſon to fit upon the bench, and bring the Scrip- 
ture as the — — to its bar. | hy 
Fourthly, According to this principle, what cer- 
tainty can we have at all of any thing we are to be- 
leve ? Who hath fixed the bounds of that which 
men call reaſon ? How ſhall we know that thus far 
it will come, and no further? If no banks be raiſed 
againſt it to keep it in its due channel, we may have 
cauſe to fear it may in time overthrow not only the 
Trinity, Incarnation, Reſurrection of the dead, but 
all other articles of the Creed too. What preſcrip- 
tion can be pleaded by one ſort of men for reaſon 
more than for another? One will not believe this 
article of his faith, becauſe againſt his reaſon; and 
why not another reject another article on the ſame 
retence? For whatever the ground of unbelief be, if 
it be but baptized by the name of Reaſon, it muſt, 
by this principle, paſs uncontrolled. If a ſullen phi- 
loſopher ſhall tell us, that the notion of an immate- 
rial ſubſtance contradicts his reaſon as much as the 
Trinity doth theirs, and that the univerſe is nothing 
elſe but a ſyſtem of bodies, by what artifice-will our 
maſter of reaſon purge away all that black choler, 
that ſo clouds his mind that he cannot ſee the no- 
tion of a ſpirit through it? And ſuch a one will 
make a hard ſhift but he will reconcile his opinion 
with Scripture too ; and therefore-why ſhould he be 


bound up to men's explications of Scripture, when 


there 
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there is no neceſſity, that he can ſee, of underſtand- c H a Þ. 
l ing it in any other way than his own? If another ——. 

i ſhould come and tell us, that we muſt be all Anthro- 
f pomorphites, and that otherwiſe the Scripture were 
: not intelligible, ſhall not this man put in for reaſon 


0 


too? Nay, laſtly, if another ſhall come and ſpeak 


out, and tell us religion is but a device of ſubtle J 

; men; that all things come to paſs through chance; 43 

l that the world was made by a fortuitous concourſe 1 

1 of atoms; and that all are fools which are not 1 

r Atheiſts; and that it is impoſſible to apprehend the i 

— being of a God, and therefore by the ſame reaſon 1 
that they reject ſome myſteries of religion, he rejects lf 

N the foundation of all; becauſe an infinite being is in- i 

. comprehenſible : whither now hath our reaſon car- ſ: 
ried us? while we pretend to reject any thing as di- 4 

r vinely revealed, merely on that account, that it is br 

d above our reaſon. But it may be replied, On what If 

e account then do we reject the doctrine tranſubſtantia- i 

e lion, and the ubiquity of the body of Chriſt, as repugnant 4 

t to reaſon, if we do not make reaſon judge in matters of 1 

)- faith? I anſwer, 1. We reject theſe opinions not 4 

n only as repugnant to reaſon, but as inſufficiently L 

is proved from Scripture ; whereas we here ſuppoſe (it 

d not being our preſent buſineſs to prove it) that the 

ec ſeveral doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, Reſur- 

it rection of Bodies, &c. are only rejected on that ac- 

t, count ; that though Scripture ſeems to ſpeak fair for 

i- them, yet it is otherwiſe to be interpreted, becauſe 

e- ſuppoſed to be repugnant to reaſon. 2. Thoſe doc- 

1e trines before mentioned are eminently ſerviceable to 

2 promote the great end of the Goſpel, and are inlaid 

ur in the very foundation of it; as that of the Trinity 

75 and Divinity of Chriſt: but theſe we now mention 

o- are no ways conducible to that end, but ſeem to 

il thwart and overthrow it; and tranſubſtantiation 

Mn eſtabliſneth a way of worſhip contrary to the Goſpel. 

be 3. All the foundation of tranſubſtantiation 1s laid 

en upon ambiguous places of Scripture, which muſt of 

re Vos. FL | neceſſity 
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BO OK neceſſity have ſome tropes and figures in them; but 


. 


the doctrine of the Trinity is not only contained in 
plain Scripture, but is evidenced by viſible appear. 
ance ; as particularly at the baptiſm of our Saviour. 
4. There is far greater ground why we ſhould reject 
tranſubſtantiation and ubiquity, as inconſiſtent with 
reaſon, than that they ſhould the Trinity ; on this 
account, becauſe the grounds of reaſon on which we 
reject thoſe opinions, are fetched from thoſe effential 
and inſeparable properties of bodies which are incon- 
ſiſtent with thoſe opinions. Now theſe are things 
within the reach of our underſtandings (in which 
caſe God himſelf ſometimes appeals to reaſon) ; but 
it is quite another caſe when we ſearch into the in- 
comprehenſible nature of God, and pronounce with 
confidence that ſuch things cannot be in God, be- 
cauſe we cannot comprehend them ; which gives a 
ſufficient anſwer to this objection. The ſubſtance 
then of this diſcourſe is, that whatever doctrine is 
ſufficiently manifeſted to be of Divine revelation, is 
to be embraced and believed as undoubtedly true ; 
though our reaſon cannot reach to the full apprehen- 
ſion of all the modes and circumſtances of 1t. So 
that as to theſe ſublime myſteries, our faith ſtands 
upon this twofold bottom : Firſt, that the being, 
underſtanding, and power of God, doth infinitely 
tranſcend ours, and therefore he may reveal to us 


matters above our reach and capacity. Secondly, 


that whatever God doth reveal is undoubtedly true, 


though we may not fully underſtand it; for this is a 


moſt undoubted principle, that god cannot and will 
not deceive any in thoſe things which he reveals to 
men. Thus our firſt ſuppoſition is cleared, that it 


is not repugnant to reaſon, that a doctrine may be 
true which depends not on the evidence of the thing 
itſelf. | 

The ſecond is, That in matters whoſe truth depend, 


not on the evidence of the things themſelves, infallible te. 
for theſe 
things 


timony is the fulleſt demonſtration of them: 
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things not being of mathematical evidence, there HAP. 
muſt be ſome other way found out for demonſtrat- VE 
ing the truth of them. And 1n all thoſe things 
whoſe truth depends on teſtimony, the more credit- 
able the teſtimony 1s, the higher evidence 1s given 
to them; but that teſtimony which may deceive, 
cannot give ſo pregnant an evidence as that which 
cannot; for then all imaginable objections are taken 
off. This is ſo clear, that it needs no further proof; 
and therefore the third follows. 
That there are certain ways whereby to know that a 
tefimony delivered is infallible; and that is fully 
proved by theſe two arguments. 1. That it is the 
duty of all thoſe to whom it is propounded, to be- 
| lieve it; now how could that be a duty in them to 
believe, which they had no ways to know whether it 
were a teſtimony to be believed or no? 2. Becauſe 
God will condemn the world for unbelief : in which 
the juſtice of God's proceedings doth neceſſarily ſup- 
poſe that there were ſufficient arguments to induce 
them to believe ; which could not be, unleſs there 
| were ſome certain way ſuppoſed whereby a teſtimony 
may be known to be infallible. Theſe three things 
now being ſuppoſed, viz. that a doctrine may be true 
| which depends not on evidence of reaſon ; that the 
7 greateſt demonſtration of the truth of ſuch a doc- 
) trine, is its being delivered by infallible teſtimony ; 
and that there are certain ways whereby a teſtimony 
N may be known to be infallible; our firſt principle 
5 is fully confirmed, which was, that where the truth of 
| a doctrine depends not on evidence of reaſon, but on the 
) authority of him that reveals it, the only way to prove 
t the doctrine to be true, is to prove the teflimony of him 
e that reveals it to be infallible. | 
9 Ibe next principle or hypotheſis which I lay down, z 
is, That there can be no greater evidence that a lęſtimon xn 
s ii infallible, than that it is the teſtimony of God himſelf. 
The truth of this depends upon a common notion 
e of human nature, which is the veracity of God, in 
1 | T 2 whatever 
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whatever way he diſcovers himſelf to men; and 
theiefore the ultimate reſolution of our faith, as to 
its formal object, muſt be alone into the veracity of 
God revealing things unto us; for the principium cer. 


titudinis, or foundation of all certain aſſent, can be 


fetched no higher, neither will 1t ſtand any lower 
than the infallible verity of God himſelf ; and the 
principium patefactionis, or the ground of diſcovery of 
{ſpiritual truth to our minds, muſt be reſolved into 
Divine teſtimony or revelation. Theſe two then 
not taken aſunder, but jointly, God, who cannot lie, 


hath revealed theſe things, is the only certain foun- 


dation for a Divine faith to reſt itſelf upon. But 
now the particular exerciſe of a Divine faith lies in 
a firm affent to ſuch a particular thing as divinely 
revealed; and herein lies not ſo much the teſtimony, 
as the peculiar energy of the Spirit of God, in in- 
clining the ſoul to believe peculiar objects of faith as 
of Divine revelation. But the general ground of 


faith, which they call the formal object, or the rat 


propter quam credimus, is the general infallibility of a 
Divine teſtimony. For in a matter concerning Di- 
vine revelation, there are two great queſtions to be 
reſolved. The firſt is, Why I believe a Divine teſ- 
timony with a firm aſſent? The anſwer to that is, 
Becauſe I am aſſured that whatever God ſpeaks 1s 
true: the other is, Upon what grounds do I believe 
this to be a Divine teſtimony ? the reſolution of 
which, as far as I can underſtand, muſt be fetched 
from thoſe rational evidences, whereby a Divine 
teſtimony muſt be diſtinguiſhed from one merely 
human and fallible. For the Spirit of God, in its 
workings upon the mind, doth not carry it on by 1 
brutiſh impulſe, but draws it by a ſpiritual diſcover} 
of ſuch ſtrong and perſuaſive grounds to aſſent to 
what is revealed, that the mind doth readily give 
frm aſſent to that which it ſees ſuch convincing re 
ſon to believe. Now the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, 


is the manifeſtation of a Divine teſtimony ; who 
the 


Fematur. 
was of truth, where there was any evidence of a Di- 
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the Spirit of God ſo clearly diſcovers to a true be- © H Ar. 


liever, that he not only firmly affents to the general 
foundation of faith, the veracity of God, but to the 
particular object propounded, as a matter of Divine 
revelation. But this latter queſtion is not here the 
matter of our diſcourſe ; our propoſition only con- 
cerns the general foundation of faith, which appears 
to be ſo rational and evident, as no principle 1 in na- 
ture can be more. For if the teſtimony on which I 
am to rely be only God's, and I be affured from na- 
tural reaſon that his teſtimony can be no other than 
infallible, wherein doth the certainty of the founda- 
tion of faith fall ſhort of that in any mathematical 
demonſtration ? Upon which account a Divine teſti- 
mony hath been regarded with ſo much veneration 
among all who have owned a Deity, although they 


have been unacquainted with any certain way of Di- 


vine revelation. And the reaſon why any rejected 
ſuch a teſtimony among the Heathens, was either 
becauſe they believed not a Deity, or elſe that the 
particular teſtimonies produced were mere frauds and 
impoſtures; and therefore no Divine teſtimony, as 
it was given out to be. But the principle ſtill re- 
mained indiſputable, that on ſuppoſition the teſti- 
mony were what it pretended to be, there was the 
greateſt reaſon to believe it, although it came not in 
luch a way of probation as their ſciences proceeded 
in, From which principle aroſe that ſpeech of 
Tully, which he hath tranſlated out of Plato's Timæ- 


VIII. 


us; Ac arfficile factu a Diis ortis fidem non habere, quan- Fragm. Ci- 


quam nec argumentis nec rationibus ceriis eorum ratio con- 
By which we fee what a preſumption there 


vine teſtimony. And no doubt upon the advantage 
of this principle it was the Devil gained fo great cre- 
dit to his oracles ; for therein he did the moſt imi- 
tate Divine revelation. From hence then we ſee 
what a firm bottom faith in the general ſtands upon; 
which is nothing ſhort of an infallible Divine teſti- 
TY mony : 


cer. de Uni- 
verſo, c. 11. 
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IX, 
3 Hypoth. 


Cieero de 
Divin, J. * 


C. I. 


ſerviency for the diſcovery of this; but nothing elſe 
can be a ſure foundation for a Divine faith, but what 
is a teſtimony of God himſelf. 

A teſtimony may be known to be divine and infallible, 
though God himſelf do not ſpeak in an immediate way, 
By being known, I do not mean the firm perſuaſion 
of a mind enlightened by the Spirit of God, but that 
there are ſufficient evidences, ex parte rei, to convince 
men of 1t, which are not wilfully blind and obſtinate, 
1. e. that the ground of unbehef in any cannot be 
imputed to the defect of ſufficient motives to faith, 
but to their own perverſeneſs and prejudice 1n not 
diſcerning them. Now that God may reveal and 
declare his mind to the world, not in an immediate 
way, but by ſome inſtruments he may make uſe of 
to that end, is not only evident from the great ſuit- 
ableneſs of ſuch a way to the conditions of the per- 
ſons he ſpeaks to, but from the general perſuaſion of 
the world concerning the poſſibility of inſpiration. 
The Jews are fo far * denying this, that it is the 
very foundation of their religion as well as ours; God 
diſcovering the moſt of his will to them by the pro- 
phets, or by perſons divinely inſpired: and this ge- 


neral conſent of all other nations, that there is ſuch a 


principle as divination in the world, doth make it 
evident that it carries no repugnancy at all to natu- 
ral light, ſuppoſing that there is a God, that he 
ſhould reveal his mind by ſome particular perſons 
unto the world. For which purpoſe the teſtimony 
of Tully, in the entrance of his books de Divinatione, 
is very conſiderable. Vetus opinio eſt jam uſque ab 
heroicis ducta temporibus, eaque & populi Romani & 
omnium pentium firmata conſenſu, verſari quandam inier 
homines divinationem, quam GEræci na,, appellant, 1. e. 
prefſenſionem & ſcientiam rerum futurarum ; and ſoon 
after adds, gentem quidem nullam video, neque tam bu- 
manam atque doctam, neque tam immanem atque barba- 
ram, que non fignificari futura, & a quibuſdam intelligt, 

Prædlicique 
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Aron poſe cenſeat. He makes it appear to be an H AP. 
e 


univerſal ſentiment of all nations in the world; and 
inſtanceth particularly in the Aſſyrians, Egyptians, 
Cilicians, Piſidians, Pamphylians, Grecians, Romans, 
Etrurians, and others. It 1s true, indeed, he after 
mentions ſome philoſophers who denied it; but 
they were moſt part the followers of Epicurus, who 
denied any Providence, and therefore might well 
take away divination : but if Xenophanes Colopho- 


nius had any followers who aſſerted the one and de- 


nied the other (as Tully ſeems to intimate that he 
was alone in that perſuaſion), yet we may probably 
ſuppoſe the reaſon of their rejecting it might be the 
impoſtures which went under the name of Divina- 
tion among them ; which are excellently diſcovered 
by that prince of Roman philoſophers as well as ora- 
tors, in his ſecond book of Divination : but it is ap- 
parent, by the ſame author, that the generality of 
philoſophers conſented with the people in this per- 
ſuaſion, as the followers of thoſe three great ſects of 
Socrates, Pythagoras, and Ariftotle, were all approv- 
ers of it ; but of all perſons the Stoics were the moſt 
zealous contenders for it, eſpecially Chryfippus, Di- 
ogenes Babylonius, Antipater, and Poſſidonius. Some 
indeed rejected ſome ways of divination, yet em- 
braced others; as Dicæarchus and Cratippus, who 
rejected all but dreams and ecſtaſies. But in the 
general we find theſe two principles went together 
among them, the exiſtence of a Deity, and the cer- 
tainty of divination ; ſo that from divination they 
proved a Deity, and from a Deity divination. Si 
funt genera diuinandi vera, eſſe Deos, viciſſimque fi Dit 
ut, eſſe qui divinent, as Quintus Cicero there ſpeaks ; 
and at laſt thus triumphs in the . multitude of his 
witnefles, An dum beſtiæ loquantur exſpectamus, hominum 
conſentiente auforitate contenti non fimus © It may not 
be amiſs to produce the chief argument on which 
the Stoics inſiſted to prove the neceſſity of divina- 
tion, ſuppoſing the exiſtence of a Deity. If there be 

3 (rods, 
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Gods, ſay they, and they do not reveal to men things : na 

come, it either is becauſe they do not love them, or becauſe nic 
they do not know themſelves what ſhall come ta paſs, or they 
think it is of no concerument lo men to know future things, 
or that it doth not become their majeſty to reveal them, or 
that they cannot reveal them to men if they would: but 
neither is it true that they do not love men ; for the Gods 
are of a bountiful nature, and friends to mankind ; neither 
can they be ignorant of future things, becauſe they are aps 
ointed and decreed by them ; neither is it of no concery- 
ment to men to know future things ; for that makes then 
more cautious if they know them; neither is it repugnant 
to their majeſty to reveal them, for nothing 1s more noble 
than bounty and doing good; and they muſt needs know 
theſe things, therefore they make then known to others ; 
and if they do make them known, there muſt be ſome way 
whereby to know that they do ſo, or elſe they ſignify them 10 
no purpoſe. If now, inſtead of the knowledge of future 
contingencies, and the multitude of their Gods, they 
N had inſiſted on the diſcovery and revelation by the 
| true God, of thoſe ways which may. lead men to 
[ eternal happineſs, that argument had been ſtrong and 
convincing, which, as it ſtands, is ſophiſtical and fal- 
lacious. So that it is very plain that not only a poſ- 
ſibility of divination was acknowledged by thoſe who 
| wanted Divine revelation, but that this divination 
| did not ariſe from mere natural cauſes, but from an 
b afflatus divinus, and a concitatio quadam animi, as they 
there ſpeak; which imports nothing ſhort of Divine 
inſpiration. Nay, the opinion of this was ſo com- 
mon among them, that they thought any extraor- 

dinary perſons had ſomething of Divine enthuſiaſm | 

Cicrrol.ii, in them, as Tully elſewhere tells us, Nemo vir 
Banu. magnus ſine aliquo aflatu divino unquam uit. Al- 
though then theſe Heathens were greatly miſtaken 
as to thoſe things they took for a Divine afflatus and 

divination, yet we cannot conceive ſo general a ſenſe | 
ſhould be 1mprinted on the minds of men of ſuch a 


thing as that was, were it not a thing highly conſo- 
| nant 
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nant to principles of reaſon that God ſhould commu- c HAR 
nicate his mind to the world by the inſpiration of VII. 
ſome perſons. And therefore I conceive that Cicero 
and his brother Quintus, who manage that excellent 

difpute of divination between them, have divided 

the truth between them too : for on the one fide 

Quintus evidently proves the poſſibility of the thing, 


| the conſequence of 1t upon the acknowledgment of a 


Deity, and the general conſent of mankind in the 

owning of it; and on the other ſide Tully himſelf 

excellently lays open the vanity, folly, and uncer- 

tainty, not only of the common ways of divination, 

but of the oracles which were in ſuch great eſteem 

among the Heathens. And although Tully doth fo 

ſharply and farcaſtically anſwer the argument from 

the common conſent of men, quaſi vero quidquam fit 

tam valde, quam nihil ſapere, vulgare ; as though nothing 

men did more generally agree in than in being fools ; yet 

as it is evident that the ground of that ſcoff was from 

the ſeveral manners of divination then in uſe, ſo it 

cannot be thought to be a general impeachment of 

human nature in a thing ſo conſequent upon the 

being of a God, which, as. himſelf elſewhere proves, 

is as clear from reaſon as from that e//imoninm gentium Lackant. de 

in hac una re non diſſidentium, as the Chriſtian Cicero, — 

Lactantius, ſpeaks, The conſent of nations, which ſcarce Oxon. 

agree in any thing elſe but that there is a God That 

which we now infer from hence is, that God may 

make known his mind in a way infallible, though not 

immediate; for in caſe of inſpiration of mere men, it 

is not they ſo much which ſpeak, as God by them; 

and in caſe that God himſelf ſhould ſpeak through 

the veil of human nature, the teſtimony muſt needs 

be infallible, though the appearance of the Divinity 

be not viſible. - | | 

Thoſe evidences whereby a Divine teflimony may be x. 

town, muſt be ſuch as may not leave men's minds in ſuſ- 4 Fypoth- 

penſe, but are of ther own nature convincing froofs of it. 

For although, as to the event, ſome may doubt, and 
others 


232, 
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II. 


Pindar, 


Od. i. 


{ufficient for our purpoſe, that in the nature of the 
things (ſuppoſing them to be ſuch as we ſpeak of) 
they are ſufficient for the eviction that the teſtimony 
atteſted by them is divine and infallible. I know it 
is a great diſpute among many, whether thoſe things, 
which are uſually called the common motives of 
faith, do of their own nature only induce a probable 
perſuaſion of the truth of the doctrine as probable 
which they are joined with, or elſe are they ſufficient 
for the producing a firm aſſent to the doctrine as 
true? I grant they are not demonſtrative ſo as to 
enforce aſſent, for we ſee the contrary by the expe- 
rience of all ages; but that they are not ſufficient 
foundation for an unprejudiced mind to eftabliſh a 
firm aſſent upon, is a thing not eaſy to be granted, 
chiefly upon this account, that an obligation to be. 
heve doth lie upon every one to whom theſe eyi- 
dences of a Divine teſtimony are ſufficiently diſco- 
vered. And otherwiſe of all fins the fin of unbelief, 
as to God revealing his mind, were the moſt ex- 
cuſable and pardonable fin ; nay, 1t would be little 
leſs than a part of prudence ; becauſe what can it be 
accounted but temerity and imprudence in any to 
believe a doctrine as true, only upon probable in- 
ducements? And what can it be but wiſdom to 
withhold aſſent upon a mere veriſimilitude ? conſi- 
dering what the Lyric poet hath long ſince truly 
told us, 
| Kai ms Ti xa (oorwv Ppeve 
urig Toy dAnIn Aoyev 

0:09210x\ piver Woruders Tmoxinos 
EE ATUATHVTS ανο . | 


That a falſehood may frequently ſeem truer to com- 
mon underſtandings than truth itſelf ; and, as Me- 
nander ſpeaks, d x O ioyvv Tis aanJeiag ty fviort 
At, xtth TiFavoripay os, that a mere veriſimilitude 
may have more force on vulgar minds than truth hath. 
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[f therefore there be no evidences given ſufficient to e A b. 


carry the minds of men beyond mere probability, 


what ſin can it be in thoſe to diſbelieve, who cannot 


be obliged to believe as true what 1s only diſcovered 
as probable ? I cannot therefore ſee how an obliga- 
tion to believe a Divine teſtimony 1s conſiſtent with 
their opinion, who make the utmoſt which any out- 
ward evidences can extend to, to be only the bare 
I can 
very well ſatisfy myſelf with the ground and reaſon 
why the more ſubtle wits of the Church of Rome do 
afſert this; for if nothing elſe can be produced by all 
motives of faith but only a probable perſuaſion of the 
truth of Chriſtian doctrine, then here comes in the 
faireſt pretence for the infallibility of their Church : 
for otherwiſe they tell us we can have no foundation 


for a Divine faith; for how can that be a foundation 


for Divine faith, which can reach no higher than a 
moral inducement, and beget only a probable per- 


ſuaſion of the credibility of the doctrine of Chriſt ? 


But on what account thoſe who diſown the infalli- 
bility of the Church of Rome in the propoſal of 
matters of faith, ſhould yet conſent with thoſe of it 
in an hypotheſis taken up in probability, merely out 
of ſubſerviency to that moſt advantageous piece of 
the myſtery of iniquity, is not eaſy to reſolve ; unleſs 


| the over-fondneſs of ſome upon the doctrine of the 


ſchools, more than of the Goſpel, hath been the oc- 
caſion of it. For how agreeable can that opinion be 
to the Goſpel, which ſo evidently puts. the moſt de- 
fenſive weapons into the hands of unbelief ? For 
doubtleſs in the judgment of any rational perſon, a 
mere probable perſuaſion of the credibility of the 
doctrine of Chriſt, where an aſſent to it as true is 
required, can never be looked on as an act of faith: 
for if my aſſent to the truth of the thing be accord- 
ing to the ſtrength of the arguments inducing me to 
believe, and theſe arguments do only prove a proba- 
bility of Divine teſtimony, my aſſent can be no 


ſtronger 
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ſtronger than to a thing merely probable „nich is, 
that it may be, or not be, true; which 1s not pro- 
perly aſſent, but a ſuſpending our judgments til 
ſome convincing argument be produced on either 
ſide. And therefore according to this opinion, thoſe 
who ſaw all the miracles which Chriſt did, could not 


be bound to believe in Chriſt, but only to have a 


favourable opinion of his perſon and doctrine, as a 
thing which, though not evidenced to be true by 
what he did, yet it was very piouſly credible : but 
they muſt have a care withal of venturing their be- 
hef too far, only on ſuch moral inducements as mi- 
racles were, for fear they ſhould go further than the 


force of the arguments would carry them. Had not 


this opmion now, think we, been a very probable 


way to have converted the world upon the preaching 
of Chriſt and his apoſtles ; when Chriſt faith, Though 


ye believe not me, believe the works, that ye may know 


and believe that the Father is in me, and I in bin 
Nay, ſaith this opinion, that is more than we are 
bound to do ; though we ſee thy works, we are not 
bound to believe thy teftimony to be divine and cer- 
tainly true ; but we wall do all we are bound to do, 


we will entertain a favourable opinion of thy perſon 


and doctrine, and wait for ſomewhat elſe, but we do 
not well know what, to perſuade us to believe. 
When the apoſtles preach the danger of unbelief 
becauſe the doctrine of the Gofpel was confirmed by gi. 


and wonders, and divers miracles and pifts of the Hoh 
Ghoſt, what a fair anſwer doth this opinion put into 


the mouths of infidels, that, notwithſtanding all thele 
ſigns and wonders, they were never bound to believe 
the Goſpel as a certain truth, and therefore they 
hope the danger is not ſo great in neglecting the {al- 
vation promiſed by the Golpel! _ 

I cannot conceive that men, otherwiſe learned and 
ſober, ſhould with ſo much confidence aſſert, that 
the rational evidences of a Divine teſtimony are in- 
{ſufficient to prove a doctrine true, unleſs it by from 

huence, 
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hence, that they find that, notwithſtanding the c H AP. 
ſtrongeſt evidences, many perſons continue in unbe- We 
lief. For, ſay they, If theſe arguments were ſcientifical 

and demonſtrative (as they ſpeak) of the truth of the 
dofrine atteſted by them, then all perſons to whom they 

are propounded muſt ney believe. But this is very 

eaſily anſwered ; for we ſpeak not of internal, but 
outward evidence; not of that in the ſubject, but of 

the object, or more fully of the reaſon of the thing, 

and not the event in us; for doubtleſs there may be 
undoubted truth and evidence in many things which 

ſome perſons either cannot or will not underſtand. If 

Epicurus ſhould contend {till that the ſun and ſtars 

are no bigger than they ſeem to be, will it hence fol- 

low that there can be no rational demonſtration of 

the contrary ? Nay, if the way of demonſtration be 
offered him, and teleſcopes put into his hands, yet if 

he be reſolved to maintain his credit, and therefore 

his opinion, and will not uſe the teleſcopes, or ſuſ- 

pect ſtill they are intended only to deceive his fight, 

what poſſible way will there be of convincing fuch a 
perſon, though the thing be in itſelf demonſtrable ? 

Now if the ſtrength of prejudice, or maintaining of 
credit, can prevail ſo much in matters of mathema- 

tical evidence to withhold aſſent, what power may 

we think a corrupt intereſt may have upon the un- 
derſtanding, as to the arguments which tend to 
prove the truth of that doctrine which is ſo repug- 

nant to that carnal intereſt which the heart is already 
devoted to! Our bleſſed Saviour hath himſelf given 

us ſo full an account of the original and cauſes of 
unbelief in the perſons he converſed with, that that 

may yield us a ſufficient anfwer to this objection. 

He tells us the ground of it was not want of light ; 

nay, there was light ſufficient to convince any, but 

that thoſe, to whom the light came, /oved darkneſs ra- John iii. 19. 
ther than it, becauſe their deeds were evil. That they John v. 44. 
could not believe while they received honour one of an- 


ther, and ſought not the honour which was of God only ; 
TO | 1. K. 
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i. e. that they were ſo greedy of applauſe from each 


other, that they would not impartially ſearch into 
the truth of that doctrine which did touch their ſores 
ſo to the quick, that they had rather have them feſter 


upon them than go to the trouble of ſo ſharp a cure. 


That the reaſon fo few followed him, was becauſe 7: 
way was narrow and the gate ſtrait, which men muſt go 
in at; and therefore no wonder ſo few of the rich and 
proud Phariſees could get in at it: they were partly 
ſo ſwelled with a high opinion of themſelves, and 


partly ſo loaden with their riches, that they thought 


it was to no purpoſe for them to think of going in at 
ſo ſtrait a gate, while they were reſolved to part with 
neither. | | Ts 


That the final ground of the rejection of any was 


not want of evidence to bring them to believe, nor 
want of readineſs in Chriſt to receive them if they 
did, but it was a peeviſh, wilful, obſtinate, malicious 


ſpirit, that they would not come to Chrift, nor believe his 


doctrine (for thoſe import the ſame), but when the 
moſt convincing miracles were uſed, they would ra- 
ther attribute them to the prince of devils, than to the 
power of (rod. And though our Saviour preſently 
by rational and demonſtrative arguments did prove 
the contrary to their faces, yet we ſee thereby 1t was 
a reſolution not to be convinced, or yield to the 


truth, which was the cauſe why they did not be- 


lieve. Now from this very inſtance of our Saviour's 
proceedings with the Phariſees by rational argu- 
ments, I demand, whether theſe arguments of our 
Saviour were ſufficient foundations for a Divine aſſent 
to that truth, that our Saviour did not his miracles 
by any diabolical but by Divine power, or no? If 


they were, then it is evident that rational evidence 


may be a foundation for Divine faith, or that ſome 
motives to believe may be ſo ſtrong as to be ſuff- 
cient evidence of the truth and certainty of the doc- 
trine. If theſe arguments were not ſufficient proots 


of what our Saviour ſpake, then well fare _— 
riſees: 
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riſees : it ſeems they ſaid nothing but what might © H a v. 


be thus far juſtified, that the contrary to it could not 


be demonſtrated. And if the evidence of our Sa- 
viour's miracles were ſo great, as ſome ſuppoſe, that 
the Phariſees could not but be convinced that they 
were divine, but out of their malice and envy they 
uttered this blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, to 
keep the people from following Chriſt, then we hence 
infer two things: Firſt, How frong an evidence there 
was in the miracles of Chriſt, when it convinced his 
moſt reſolute enemies that they were divine. Se- 
condly, What power a corrupt will may have over a 
convinced underſtanding. For although the will may 
not hinder conviction, yet it may ſoon ſtifle it, 
by ſuggeſting thoſe things to the mind, which may 
divert it from thoſe convictions of truth, and ſeek to 
find out any ways to diſgrace it. It would be no 
difficult taſk to diſcover, in all thoſe inſtances 


. 
; 


wherein the unbelief of men is diſcovered in the 


New Teſtament, that the perſons guilty of it did not 
proceed like rational men, or ſuch as defired truth, 
but were wholly carried away through paſſion, inte- 
reſt, prejudice, diſaffection, or ſome other cauſe of 
that nature; which may give us a ſufficient account 
why thoſe perſons did not believe, although there 
might be clear and undoubted evidence to perſuade 
them to it. But although I aſſert that theſe rational 
evidences are ſufficient arguments of the truth of the 
doctrine they come to manifeſt, yet I would not be 
ſo underſtood, that I thereby reſolve all religion into 
a mere act of reaſon and knowledge, and that no 
more power 1s required in the underſtanding to be- 


lere the Goſpel, than to believe a mathematical de- 


monſtration : which is another objection ſome lay 
in the way of this opinion; but it is not difficult 
getting over it. For the ſufficiency which I attri- 
bute to rational evidence is not abſolute and ſimple, 
but in ſuo genere, as an objective evidence. Not- 
withſtanding this, the whole work of the Spirit of 
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God, in its peculiar energy and way of operation 


upon the ſoul, is left entire to itſelf: but then, when 
the Spirit works as to the planting of a truly Divine 
faith, I do not think that it only perſuades the ſou] 
of the truth of a Divine teſtimony, but withal repre. 
ſents the truths revealed by that teſtimony, with 


all that excellency and ſuitableneſs that there is in 


them, that by the moſt agreeable, yet effectual in. 
fluence of the Spirit upon-the ſoul, it cheerfully em- 
braceth that truth which 1s revealed, and cordially 
yields up itſelf in obedience to it. This is the Di. 


vine faith which the Scripture acquaints us with, and 
not ſuch a one as merely believes the truth of a Di. 
vine teſtimony : and as to the production of this 


faith, I acknowledge mere rational evidence to be in- 
ſufficient, becauſe they proceed in two very different 
ways; the one 1s to ſatisfy men's minds of the truth 
of the doctrine ; the other is to bring them effet. 
tually to adhere unto it. The afferting of the one 
therefore doth no more tend to deſtroy the other, 


than the ſaying that a teleſcope will help us to dif 


cover very much of the heavenly: bodies, doth imply 
that a blind man may ſee them, if he makes but uk 


of them. Although therefore the natural man can- 


not N * apprehend the things of God ; yet ther 
may be ſo much rational evidence going along wit 
Divine revelation, that ſuppoſing reaſon to be pure, 
and not corrupted and ſteeped in ſenſe as now it 15 
it would diſcover ſpiritual evidence to be the moſt 
real and convincing evidence. Thus far we hare 
proved, That where there is any infallible teſtinom, 
there is ſufficient rational evidence going along with it, . 
make it appear that it is from God, | 
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CHAP. E. 


The rational Evidence of the Truth of Chriſtian Re- 
ligion from Miracles. | 


I, The Poſſibility of Miracles appears from God and 
Providence; the Evidence of a Divine Teſtimony by 
them. God alone can really alter the Courſe of Na- 
ture. The Devil's Power of working Miracles con- 
ſidered. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius. The Cures 
in the Temple of SH at Rome, c. II. God 
never works Miracles but for ſome particular End. 
The parlicular Reaſons of the Miracles of Chriſt.” The 
repealing the Law of Moſes, which had been ſettled 
by Miracles, Why Chriſt checked the Phariſees for 
demanding a Sign, when himſelf appeals to his Mi- 
racles, The Power of Chriſt's Miracles on many who 
did not thoroughly believe, III. Chriff's Miracles 
made it evident that he was the Meſſias, becauſe the 
Predictious were fulfilled in him. Why John Baptiſt 
wrought no Miracles. IV. Chriſt's Miracles neceſ- 
ſary for the Overthrow of the Devil's Kingdom. V. 
Of the Demoniacs and Lunatics in the Goſpel, and in 
the Primitive Church. The Power of the Name of 
Chrift over them largely proved by ſeveral Tęſtimo- 
mes. VI. The Evidence thence of a Divine Power in 
Cbriſt. VII. Of counterfeit Diſpoſſeſſions. Of Miracles 
wrought among Infidels. VIII. Of the future State 
of the Church. IX. The Neceſſity of the Miracles of 
Chrift, as to the Propagation of Chriſtian Religion : 

_ that proved from the Condition of the Publiſhers, and 
the Succeſs of the Doctrine. The Apoſtles knew the 
Hazard of their Employment before they entered into 
4. 1 Boldneſs and Reſolution of the Apoſiles 
notwithj#anding this, compared with Heathen Philo- 
fophers, XI. No Motive could carry the Apoſtles 

through ther Employment, but the Truth of their Doc- 

TAP, „ U trine ; 
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trine; XII. not ſeeking the Honour, Profit, or Pleq- m 
ſure of the World. XIII. The Apoſtles Evidence of m 
the Truth of their Doftrine lay in being Eye-witneſes in 
of our Saviour's Miracles and Reſurrection. XIV, of 
XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII. That atteſted by then- un 
elves ; their Sufficiency thence for preaching the G0. oft 
pel. XIX. Of the Nature of the Doctrine of the ag] 
am 


Goſpel ; Contrariety of it to natural Inclinations. XX. 
Strange Succeſs of it, notwithſtanding it came not with to 
human Power. No Chriſtian Emperor, till the Goel rac 
univerſaily preached, XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV An 
The Weakneſs and. Simplicity of the Inſtruments whith ing 
preached the Goſpel. From all which the great Eui. the 
dence of the Power of Miracles is proved. ing 


F all rational evidences which tend to confirm the to k 
truth of a Divine teſtimony, there can be none greater WM he i 
than a power of working miracles for confirmation that Wil be t 
the teſtimony which is revealed is infallible. The pol- Wl be: 


ſibility of a power of miracles cannot be queſtioned mira 


by any who aſſert a Deity and a Providence; for by WW prin 
the ſame power that things were either at firſt pro- ferna 


duced, or are ſtill conſerved (which is equivalent to WM ſeſſio 


the other) the courſe of nature may be altered, and Thu 
things cauſed which are beyond the power of inferior WE (as it 


cauſes: for though that be an immutable law of na- ſtagg 


ture as to ph beings, that every thing remains WI urou 
in the courſe and order wherein it was ſet at the BW peare 
creation; yet that only holds till the fame power BE tiful t 
which ſet it in that order ſhall otherwiſe diſpoſe of it. ¶ or his 
Granting then the poſſibility of miracles, the ſubjet Hierc 
of this hypothefis is: That a power of miracles is the ¶ But t 
cleareſt evidence of a Divine teſtimony, which wil WW fidera 
appear from theſe following conſiderations. blind 

1. God alone can really alter the courſe of nature. 1 I Tagit 
ſpeak not of ſuch things which are apt only to rail I mitat 
admiration in us, becauſe of our unacquaintednels WF the G 


with the cauſes of them, or manner of their produc- Wl "os 


tion, which are thence called wonders, much leſs 0! ile: 
; * 
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mere juggles and impoſtures, whereby the eyes of C H A P. 
men are deceived ; but I ſpeak of ſuch things as are 
in themſelves either contrary to, or above the courſe 
of nature, 1. e. that order which 1s eſtabliſhed in the 
univerſe, The Devil, no queſtion, may, and doth 
often deceive the world, and may, by the ſubtlety and 
agility of his nature, perform ſuch things as may 
amuſe the minds of men, and ſometimes put them 
to it, to find a difference between them and real mi- 
racles, if they only make their ſenſes judges of them. 
And ſuch kind of wonders, though they are but ſpar- 
ingly done, and with a kind of ſecreſy (as though 
they were conſulting with Catiline about the burn- 
ing Rome), yet the Devil would have ſome (eſpe- 
cially when 1gnorance and ſuperſtition are aſcendants) 
to keep up his intereſt in the world. Or elſe, when 
he is like to be diſpoſſeſſed and thrown out of all, 
he tries his utmoſt to keep as many to him as may 
be: thus when the Sprrit of God appeared in the 
miracles of our Saviour and his Apoſtles and the 
primitive Church, he then conjured up all the in- 
ternal powers to do ſomething parallel, to keep poſ- 
{ſeſſion of his 1dolatrous temples, as long as he could. 
Thus we find Simon Magus dogging the Apoſtles 
(as it were) at the heels, that by his magic he might 
ſtagger the faith of people concerning the miracles 
wrought by the Apoſtles : after him Apollonius ap- 
peared upon the ſtage ; but his wonders are ſuch pi- 
tiful things, compared with thoſe wrought by Chriſt 
or his Apoſtles, that it could be nothing but malice in 
Hierocles to mention him in competition with Chriſt. 
But thoſe things, which ſeem a great deal more con- 
iderable than either of theſe, were, the cure of a 
blind man, by Veſpaſian in Egypt, mentioned by 
Tacitus and Suetonius, wherein there was a palpable Sucton. 
mitation of our Saviour's curing the blind man in Veſp. c. 7. 
the Goſpel; for the man told Veſpaſian, refituturum 
oculos fi inſpuiſſet, that he ſhould receive his fight by his 
[pittle : ſo Spartianus tells us of a woman that was 
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cured of her blindneſs by kiſſing the knees of the 
emperor Adrian ; and Boxhornius hath produced an 
old table, in the temple of Æſculapius at Rome, of 
ſeveral diſeaſed perſons that were cured there. 4 
blind man, in the time of Antoninus, was cured by thi 
oracle: he muſt come to the altar, and kneel there ; from 
the right fide he muſt turn to the left, and put five fingers 
upon the altar, and then lift up his hands and touch' hi 
eyes, and ſo was cured. Another, called Lucius, cured 
of the pain of his fide, by mixing the aſhes of the altar 
with the wine, and applying it to his fide. Another cured 
of ſpitting of blood by the kernel of a pine-apple and bo- 
ney, uſed three days. A fourth cured of blindneſs, by the 
blood of a white cock and honey uſed three days upon his 
eyes. Theſe are the moſt conſiderable of all the pre. 
tended miracles done about that time, when the 
noiſe of the Chriſtian miracles were ſpread fo far and 
done ſo frequently, that they challenged the Hea- 
thens again and again to bring forth any perſon pol- 
ſeſſed with a Devil: if he did not confeſs to them 
that he was a Devil, though he made the Heathens 
believe that he was a God, they were contented to 
leave their blood in the place. | 

For thus Tertullian ſpeaks in his Apology to 
them. Edatur hic aliquis ſub tribunalibus veſtris, quem 
Demone agi conſtet: juſſus a quolibet Chriſtiano loqui ſpi. 
ritus ille, tam ſe Dæmonem confitebitur de vero, quan 
alibi Deum de falſo : &que producatur aliquis ex 1s qu 
de Deo pati exiſtimantur, qui aris inhalantes numen dt 
nidore concipiuut, qui ruftando curantur, qui anhelands 
profantur. Ilia ipſa Virgo celeftis pluviarum pollicita- 
trix, ifte ipſe Aſculapius medicinarum demonſtrator, alias 
de morituris ſcordii & denatii & Aſclepiadoti ſubmim- 
ſtrator, niſi fe Demones confeſſi fuerint, Chriſtiano mei- 
tiri non audentes, ibidem illius Chriſtiani procaciſſimi ſat- 
guinem fundite. Quid iſto opere manifeflius, quid hat 
probatione fidelius? ſimplicitas veritatis in medio &h ; 
virtus illi ſua alſiſtit; nihil ſuſpicari licebit, magia all 
aliqua fallacia fieri. Dictis non ftetis, fi oculi vglri & 
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aures permiſerint vobis, In theſe very daring words e H A p. 


we ſee how the Chriſtians appealed: to their ſenſes, 
even with the hazard of their own lives, that they 
would make even Æſculapius himſelf confeſs what 
he was, and by whoſe power all the cures were 
wrought upon the dreamers in his temples. And 


| for the manner of the Devil's cures, the ſame author 


explains it thus. Lædunt primo, dehinc remedia præ- 
cipiunt ad miraculum nova, frve contraria, poſt que dęſi- 
unt lædere, & curaſſe creduntur. They firſt poſſeſs the 
bodies themſelves (as demoniacs were common in thoſe 
times), and affect it with various diſtempers, after- 
wards, upon ufing the ftrauge remedies preſcribed by 


Aſculapius, they forſake their flation, and the perſon is 


cured, And for the cures performed by the Empe- 
rors, thoſe who confider what various artifices were 
about that time uſed to procure an opinion of divi- 
nity in the Emperors, will not much wonder that 
ſuch reports ſhould be ſpread of them, or that any 
perſons ſhould feign theſe diſtempers to give them- 
ſelves out to be cured by them. But granting ſome- 
what wonderful in theſe, what are they, compared 
with thoſe done by Chriſtians ? And who ever would 
lay down his life to atteſt any of them? So that 
though the Devil by his ſubtlety may eafily impoſe 
upon ſpectators eyes, yet it was impoſſible for him, 
by any power of his own, to alter the courſe of na- 
ture, or produce any real miracle. For every true 
miracle is a production of ſomething out of nothing 
(which cannot be done by leſs than an omnipotent 
arm), and that either in the thing itſelf, or the man- 
ner of producing it. In the thing itſelf, when it is 
of that nature that it cannot be produced by any 
lecond cauſes, as the raiſing of the dead; in the 
manner of doing it, when though the thing les 
within the poſſibility of ſecond cauſes, yet it is per- 
tormed without the help of any of them ; as in the 
cure of diſeaſes without any uſe of means, by a word 
ſpeaking, the touch of a garment, &c. Now __ - 
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ſome Divine teſtimony. 
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thoſe miracles, which were wrought in confirmation 
of the Chriſtian doctrine, were ſuch true and proper 
miracles, will be diſcovered afterwards. 


2. God never alters the courſe of nature, but for ſome 


very conſiderable end; for otherwiſe, when he did it, 
it would not be taken notice of, nor thought to be 


an alteration of the order of nature, but only ſome 


rare contingencies which lie hid in the order of 
cauſes, but only break out at ſome times; of which 


| ſort are all thoſe things which the ignorant world. is 


apt to account as prodigies. Of all which rare con- 
tingencies in nature, I ſay, as the Roman orator 
doth, Si quod raro fit, id portentum putandum. eft, ſapi. 
entem eſſe portentum et; ſæpius enim mulam peperiſe 
arbitror, quam ſapientem fuiſſe. If all rare contingencies 


be accounted prodigies, a wife man is certainly the great 


prodigy. But theſe are quite of another nature from 
true miracles, which are immediately produced by a 
Divine power, and intended for a confirmation of 
There are now fever 
weighty reaſons which might make miracles neceſſary 
in the time of our Saviour, as an evidence of his Di- 
vine authority and power. | 

1. That he came to take down that way of worſhip, 
which had been at firſt ſettled by a power of miracles i 
Moſes. God would not be ſo much wanting to the 
faith of that people which had received their law by 
ſigns and wonders from heaven, but that there ſhould 
be as ſtrong an evidence given to them, that the ful- 
neſs of time was come, when that diſpenſation was to 
have an end, and to give place to one more perfect, 
which was to be eſtabliſhed inſtead of it. Upon 
which account the Jews might rationally enquire 
after a ſign, where any new revelation was diſcovered, 


which might null the obligation of any former law. 


And when they enquire ſo much after a ſign, ou! 
Saviour doth not reject the enquiry as in itſelf un- 
reaſonable, but as made in an unreaſonable manner; 


for they would not be contented with the 3 
whic 
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which our Saviour wrought, which ſufficiently mani- 


ſeſted a Divine power, but all that they deſired was, 
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CHAP. 
IX. 


a ſign from heaven, 1. e. ſuch as were done at the giv- Math. xii. 


ing of the law, the thundering and lightnings there ; 
or, as the raining of manna in the AA,» = 
our Saviour juſtly checks this demand as importune 
and impudent ; partly as knowing upon what ac- 
count they aſked 1t, merely to tempt him, and not 
out of any real defire of ſatisfaction; and partly be- 
cauſe of that abundaat evidence which was given in 
the miraculous cures which were wrought by him, 
which were more ſuitable to that deſign of doing 
good in the world, than all the thunder-claps on 
Mount Sinai were: neither were the people in a con- 
dition to be fed by manna, as they were in the wil- 
derneſs, God graciouſly ſuiting the diſcoveries of his 
ower to the peculiar advantages of the people 
which they were made to, and the diſpenſation they 
uſhered in; thoſe terrible ſigns at Mount Sinai 
being very ſuitable to the ſeverity and rigour of the 
law, and the gracious miracles 3 our Saviour to the 
ſweetneſs and grace of the Goſpel. And on this ac- 
count our Saviour charged the Jews with hypocriſy, 
in requiring a cnt, as ſomething above Wvaps, a 
prodigy rather than a miracle. An evil and adulle- 
rous generation ſeeketh after a ſign, and there ſhall no ſigu 


be given it but that of the prophet Jonas, 1. e. this peo- 


ple, which are ſo far from the faith of Abraham (and 
therefore are ſuppoſititious children), that no mi- 
racles which I do will convince them, but they ſeek 
only to have their humours gratified, more than their 
faith confirmed by ſome prodigy from heaven, ſhall 
not by me be thus gratified ; but having done 
enough already to perſuade them, if they had any 
heart to believe, inſtead of a ſign from heaven, they 


ſhall have only one from the earth; and that not ſo 


much intended for the converſion of ſuch wilful un- 
believers, as for the teſtifying my innocency to the 
world, viz. his reſurrection from the dead. And fo 


. Now 


38. xvi. 1. 


Matth. xii. 
39+ 


94 ecelſewhere 
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BOOK elſewhere when the Jews demand a ſign,” it was upon 


the doing of that, which, if they had attended to, 


John ii. 28. had been a ſufficient ſign to them, viz. his driving the 


John v. 36. 
X. 25. 
John xv. 


24. 


John i. 49. 
ii. 11. 


buyers and ſellers out of the Temple; which being a 
thing permitted by the Sanhedrin and the Prieſts, 
how could they think ſo mean a perſon in appear- 
ance, as our Saviour was, could ever have effected it, 
had it not been for a Divine majeſty and power 
which appeared in him ? It was not then the expec- 
tation of miracles which our Saviour rebuked in the 
Jews, but being unſatisfied with the kind and nature 
of our Saviour's miracles. 
and unbelief which Chriſt condemned, notwithſtand- 
ing the frequent miracles which he wrought among 
them ; for we plainly find our Saviour very often ap- 
pealing to his miracles, as the evidences of his Di- 
vine commiſhon. FI had not done the works among 
them which no man elſe did, they had not had ſin, i. e. 
in not believing me. Whereby Chriſt both ſets 
forth the neceſſity of his working miracles, in order 
to the conviction of the world, and the greatneſs of 
the miracles which he wrought. He did thoſe: no 
man elſe had done, no not Moſes and Elias, in curing 
all manner of diſeaſes by the word of his mouth ; and 
thoſe miracles which they had done, he exceeded 
them in the manner of doing them. Moſes fed them 
with bread from heaven ; but Chriſt multiplied on 


earth ſome few Joaves and fiſhes, to the feeding of 


many thouſands. Elias indeed raiſed one from the 


dead; but Chriſt raiſed more, and one after he had 


been four days in the grave. And upon this very 
evidence of our Saviour's miracles we find many be- 
lieving on him: and even of thoſe who were not ſo 
far wrought upon as to become followers of Chriſt as 
the only Meſhas, yet we find them ſo far perſuaded 
by the power of his miracles, that they looked upon 
him as a great prophet, or one that was ſent from 
God. So Nicodemus, who came firſt to Chriſt more 


as a rational enquirer than a believer, yet we ſee he 
was 


It was their hypoerify 
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was perſuaded that he was a teacher come from God; C 
becauſe no man could do the miracles which Chrift did, 

unkeſs God were with him, And before him many of Jona iii. a. 
the Jews at Jeruſalem believed in his name when they Joba ii, a3. 


nw the miracles which he did; yet theſe perſons Chriſt 
would not truſt himſelf with, becauſe he knew their hearts 
were not ſubdued to his doctrine, though their un- 


derſtandings were convinced by his miracles. And 


after this others of the Jews that looked not on him 
as the Meſſias, yet it is ſaid they believed on him on 


the account of his miracles. And many of the people Jcha vii, 
believed on him, and ſaid, When Chriſt cometh, will he 3" 


do more miracles than theſe which this man hath done ? 
Although herein they were moſt unreaſonable in be- 
lieving the evidence, and not the truth atteſted by 
it; in beheving Chriſt to be one ſent from God by 
his miracles, and yet not believing him to be the 
Meſſias, which was the thing atteſted by them. Not 
that mere miracles would prove the perſon to be the 


Meſſias who did them, but the miracles proved the 


teſtimony to be divine. Now that which Chriſt de- 
lirered to them as a Divine teſtimony, was his being 
the Meſſias; and therefore by the ſame reaſon they 
believed him to be ſent from God, they ought to 
have believed him to be the Meſſias; for one ſent 
from God could never falſify in the main of his meſ- 
ſage, as this was of our Saviour's preaching. And 
hence it is obſervable our Saviour did not ſhew forth 
his Divine power till he entered upon his office of 
preaching ; thereby making it appear he intended 
this as the great evidence of the truth of the doctrine 
which he preached to them. And herein the blind 
man in the Goſpel ſaw more truth and reaſon than 
the whole court of Sanhedrin, before which in pro- 
bability he was convented about his cure by Chriſt ; 
for when they ſought to get ſomething out of him 
in diſparagement of our Saviour's perſon and mi- 
racle, he ſharply and roundly tells them, when they 


laid they knew God ſpake to Moſes, but for this fel. john is. 
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BOOK low, we know not from whence he is. Why herein, ſaith | 
he, is a marvellous thing, that ye know not from when 
be is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes. 


Ver, 33. 


5 


Ver. 31. 


Ver. 36. 
Ver. 38. 
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1f this may 
were not of God, he could do nothing. As though he had 
ſaid, Is 1t not plain that this man 1s employed by 

od in the world, by the miracles which he doth? 
for otherwiſe God would not fo readily aſſiſt hint in 
doing ſuch great works; for we know that God beareth 
not ſinners : but if any man be a worſhipper of God, and 
doth his will, him he heareth, 1. e. if this man pre. 
tended a commiſſion from heaven falſely (whereby 
he would be the greateſt of ſinners), can we think 
God would ſo miraculouſly aſſiſt him? But we knoy 
by our law, if one comes with a commiſſion from 
God, and draw men not to idolatry, which is meant 
by a worſhipper of God, ſuch a one God is preſent 
with, and we are bound to believe him. And for 
this very miracle, or curing one born blind, was the 
like ever heard of before ? Did ever Moſes or the 
prophets do it? Thus we ſee what ſtrong rational 
evidence there was in this miracle of Chriſt in the 
judgment of this blind man, which he uttered with 
ſo much reaſon before the court of Sanhedrin, when 
he knew how like he was to be excommunicated for 
it ; and yet this very perſon was as yet ignorant that 
Chriſt was the true Meſſias, as appears by the ſequel 
of the chapter ; but upon Chriſt's revelation of him- 
ſelf to him, he preſently believed on him. Hon 


ſtrangely irrational were the Jews then in rejecting 


our Saviour, when his miracles not only exceeded 


theſe of Moſes both in number and quality, but, 


which was more, they ſaw themſelves the muracles 
which Chrift did, but they received thoſe of Moſes 
only upon the credit of their fathers! And from 
the ſtrength of the evidence arifing from the power 
of miracles, it is that St. Peter tells the promiſcuous 
aſſembly, Acts ii. 22. That Jeſus of Nazareth was 6 
men approved of God among them, by miracles, wonders, 
aud figns, which God did by him in the midſt of * 
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they themſebves alſo knew. He appeals to their own oH Af. 
knowledge, which he would not certainly have done, 
had it not been in a caſe beyond all diſpute among 
them. Which was a thing ſo notorious among 
them, that we find the Phariſees themſelves confeſ- 
ſing it: What do we? for this man doth many mi- John xi. 474 
racles, Now then in a nation whoſe religion had 
been eſtabliſhed by miracles, and the certainty of 
the truth of 1t, among thoſe who then profeſſed it, 
did depend to much upon the conſtant credit which 
the report of the miracles done at the ſettling of their 
law had among them, what could be a more rational 
and convincing way of proceeding, than for our Sa- 
viour to maniteſt, by a greater power of miracles in 
himſelf, the undoubted credentials of his commiſſion 
from heaven, and that he was the true Meſſias, 
which was foretold by their own moſt ſacred and au- 
thentical records ? Which will appear more, 
Becauſe the power of miracles did evidently declare 
that he was the very perſon promiſed. For if the exact 
correſpondency of the event to the predictions in a 
nation owning them as divine be an undoubted evi- 
dence that they are exactly fulfilled, our Saviour was 
moſt certainly the perſon ſo often ſpoken of in the 
Old Teſtament. For many of the prophecies of the 
Old Teſtament concerning the Meſſias, if they were 
not fulfilled in Chriſt, in the conditions the Jews 
have been in ſince their diſperſion (which fell out 
exactly according to the prediction of Chriſt), it is 
Impoſſible they ſhould be fulfilled at all: ſo that 
either the predictions muſt loſe their Divine autho- 
ty, or they muſt be accompliſhed in our bleſſed 
Saviour. For as Tertullian ſharply ſays to the Jews, 
Redde flatum Judææ quem Chriſtus inveniat, & alium Tertll, e. 
contende venire; let the people of the Fews be in their ] = 
former condition, and then plead for a Meſſias to come. Ed. Pam. 
For can any thing be more plain than that the Meſ- 
ſias was to be born in Bethlehem of Judza ? But 
where is that now? And how long ſince the Jews 
enjoyed 
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BOOK enjoyed any civil polity there ? What is become of | 


the ſecond Temple, in the time of which the defire 
of all nations ſhould come? Is not Jeruſalem al. 
ready deſtroyed, and the oblation there long ſince 
ceaſed, which was to come to paſs ſo ſoon after the 
Meſhas, and did accordingly ? Is not the ſceptre yet 
departed from Judah, and the lawgriver from between 
his feet ? and is not Shiloh yet come ? What ſtrange 
unintelligible weeks were thoſe of Paniel, if they 
were extended to ſo indefinite a ſpace of time as the 
Jews pretend? And if indefinite, what certain ground 
could from thence be gathered of any time wherein 
their accompliſhment was to be expected? But not 
to expatiate on thoſe things which are already ſo 
largely proved beyond all poſſibility of contradiction, 
by the ancient and modern learned writers againſt 
the Jews: to inſiſt therefore on our preſent buſ- 
neſs : Are not the prophecies concerning the miracle 
which the Meſſias ſhould work, exactly fulfilled in 
1G. av. Chriſt? Then the eyes of the blind fhall be opened, and 
my the ears of the deaf ſhall be unſtopped; then ſhall the 
lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dun 
hall finy. He muſt be a great ſtranger in the hiſton 

of the New Teſtament, that is 22 for an exact 
fulfilling of this prophecy. Nay, and the Jewiſh 
Midraſch, upon Pfalm cxlvi. 8. ſaith, that when 
V. Orot. in Meſſias comes, he ſpould open the eyes of the blind; and 
Join ir. 3a. the Jews themſelves often ſpeak of the great miracles 
which the Meſſias ſhould do when he appears; and 
therefore out of their own mouths will they be con- 
demned, when the miracles of Chriſt make it fo ev: 

dent that he was the true Meſſias. Hence when 

Fohn Baptiſt ſent his Diſciples to Chriſt, tor them to 

be fully fatisfied concerning him, he bids them tell 

Matt. xi. 5. him, the blind receive their fight, and the lame walk 
and the lepers are cleanſed, and the deaf hear, and tht 
dead are raiſed up, &c. as though the mentioning of 
theſe miracles was ſufficient to make it appear to 
them who he was whom they came to enquire after, 


And therefore it is obſervable, that John Baptiſt 
| himſelf, 
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himſelf, though greater than the prophets, nay, han o H A vp. 
whom there was not a greater born of women, by our IX. 
Saviour's own teſtimony, yet of him it is ſaid, hat war. 21. 
he wrought no miracle: of which no account can be denn. 
given ſo probable and rational, as that God in his in- J * #5 
finite wiſdom was pleaſed ſo to order it, that the evi- 
dence of our Saviour's being the Meſſias might be 
made more clear by the miracles which he wrought, 
that the minds of the people might not be diſtracted 
between John and Chriſt ; he therefore reſerved the 
glory of miracles wholly to the'name of Chriſt, that 
there might be no pretence of competition between 
John and Him. 4 
Another reaſon of the neceſſity of miracles in our 
Saviour, by way of rational evidence, 1s, the over- 
throwing the power and kingdom of the Devil in the 
world, For which purpoſe it is obſervable, that the 
Devil had ſcarce ever greater power over the bodies 
of men as well as their ſouls, than at that time; 
thence we read of ſuch a multitude of demoniacs in 
the Goſpel. - For it ſeems very harſh to interpret 
thoſe merely of epileptical and lunatic perſons, both 
becauſe the Jaiuon{cpero, and reminders, and mxex- Matt, iv, 
Ar, are mentioned diſtinctly; and that it appears 
by the primitive Church afterwards, how frequent it 
was to eject the Devil out of poſſeſſed perſons. Nay, 
ſo far am I from thinking that the demoniacs were 
mere lunatics, that I rather think with Voſſius, that bro de 
the lunatics were truly demoniacs ; only they were « 19. 
not conſtantly under the power of the Devil, but as 
their — returned upon them, the Devil lov- 
ing to fiſh in ſuch troubled waters. And thence the Matt, xvii. 
lame perſon is called a lunatic in one place, who is [5,.._ 
called a demoniac in another; becauſe he did ruere 39. | 
in principiis lunationum, as the Arabic verfion expreſſeth 
it; or, as Ruſticus Elpidius more fully explains it, 


Repſerat in medium rabies horrenda furoris Nuſt. Elpid. 


lib, v. 


Dæmonis afflatu, propria qui peſte noctuus 
| Allidit 


Matt. viii. 
28. 
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Allidit captas fædo diſcrimine mentes, 
Menſtrua deciduos cum Luna rerolligit 1gnes, 


Theophylact is of opinion, that the Jews, in the time 


of our Saviour, ſuppoſed that the ſouls of dead men 
became demons, and thence we read in Scripture of 
the demoniacs among the tombs : but it is far more 


probable which Grotius conceives, that the Jens 
were of opinion that the ſouls of dead men did ho- 
ver up and down about their bodies, and that theſe 
were ſo long under the Deyil's power, which many 
of the Jews to this day believe, and make ule of the 
inſtance of the Pythoniſs raiſing Samuel; on which 
account the Devils, to favour an opinion ſo adyan- 
tageous to their intereſt, might appear with greater 
terror and fury about their burying-places ; as we 
ſee they did in thoſe poſſeſſed perſons. But on 
whatever account it was, we find it evident, that 
about the time of our Saviour's appearance, and 
ſome time after, the truly #zpy2pevo; were very fre- 
quent ; whether it were that the Devil, by ſuch fre- 
quent poſſeſſions of perſons, and making them to do 
ſuch ſtrange things, might thereby endeavour to in- 
validate the evidence of our Saviour's miracles (from 
whence it is probable the Phariſees raiſed their ca- 
lumny, that Chriſt did miracles by Beelzebub, be- 
cauſe they ſaw ſo many ſtrange appearances cauſed 
by poſſeſſed perſons), or whether it were through 
the admirable providence of God, which might give 
Satan the greater liberty at that time, on purpoſe to 
heighten the glory of our Saviour in diſpoſſeſſing of 
him, and thereby to give the higheſt rational evi. 
dence that his power was of God, which tended ſo 
much to the deſtruction of the kingdom of Satan. 
And hence the primitive Chriſtians did ſo much 
triumph, and, as it were, inſult over the Devil where- 
ever they found him, making him to remove his 
lodgings from poſſeſſed perſons, by a writ of ejection 
from the name of Chriſt. *Thence Origen rationally 
concludes 
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concludes that Chriſt had his power given him from e n Ar. 
above, becauſe at his very name the devils forſook '__: 
the bodies which they had poſſeſſed, Ei ye jn Heiden Orig. c. 
| 7, aura dog TVFuT, 2x fv N Weifpuoves TW GVojuaTh ANTE N OY 
ar /ο fuovoy ElxovTes avex,uopsy. amo Tov vn mu] jones pov 
nuovpirer, And he elſewhere tells us, that even 
| the meaneſt ſort of Chriſtians, without any ceremony, 
but merely by their prayers, did ordinarily eject the 
Devil out of men's bodies : PI tir Ye irt T0 Ibid. I. vii, 
oZ ro , ragigν rug &y TW Ao XI xaerE- 5 334 
7) Twy d νοοναο EUTENES Xa ao e, 8 mavrWs de, Teo 
70 inn, xa eig urefergeiv aro wuxns &vFewrov xs 
gduar , cops TWO xa buvarov iy THIS Noyinaig Wiek ThE 
mics d rodeig e, Ordinary Chriſtians, faith he, moſt com- 
monly do this, the grace of Chriſt, by its word, thereby 
diſcovering the contemptibleneſs and infirmity of the de- 
ous, that in order to their ejeftion they did not want any 
learned or experienced Chriſtian. And for this they 
appeal to the Heathens themſelves ; as appears not 
only by the challenge of Tertullian, already men- 
tioned, but by the teſtimony of almoſt all of them 
who have writ againſt the Heathens in vindication of 
the Chriſtian religion. Thence Minutius Felix, Hæc —— 
omua ſciunt plerique, pars veſtrum, ipſos demonas de . 
ſemelipſis confiteri, quoties a nobis tormentis verborum, & 
oratronts incendiis de corporibus exiguntur. Tpſe Satur- 
ms & Serapis, & Jupiter, & quicquid dæmonum colitis, 
victi dolore quod ſunt eloquuntur : nec utique in turpitudi- 
nem ſur, nonnullis praſertim veſtrum alſiſteutibus, mentiun- 
tur, 1pfis teftibus eos efſe demonas, de ſe verum confi- 
tentibus credite; adjurati enim per Deum verum & ſo- 
lum, inviti, miſeri, corporibus iuhorreſcunt; & vel exfili- 
unt fatim, vel evaneſcunt gradatim, prout fides patientis 
ajuwoat, aut gratia curantis aſpirat. Can we now 
think the Devil ſhould not only forſake his tyranny 
over the bodies of men, but let go ſo advantageous 
apillar of his tyranny over the conſciences of men in 
Idolatrous worſhip, as the concealing himſelf was, 
had he not been forced to it by a power far greater 
| than 
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BOOK than his own? So Cyprian ad Demetrianum 
1. peals to him, being the Proconſul of Africa, about 
the ſame thing (who had written ſharply againſt the 
Chriſtians), for ſpeaking of the devils whom they 
Oyprian. ad worſhipped in their idols, O % audire eos velles & vi. 
— dere, quando d nobis adjurantur & torquentur ſpiritalib 
L.. Oxon. flagris & werborum tormentis de obſelſis corporibus ejici 
untur, quando ejulantes & gementes voce humana, & jy. 
ſeſtate divina flagella & verbera ſentientes, venturum ju. 
dicium confitentur. Veni & cognoſce vera eſſe que dit. 
mus. And a little after, Videbis ſub manu noſtra flare 
viuctos, & tremere captivos, quos tu ſuſpicis & venerari 
ut Dominos. Did ever any of the Heathen mag} 
cians (of which there were good ſtore) extort ſuch 
things from the devils, as the Chriſtians did, merely 
by their prayers and invocations of the name of God 
1 and Chriſt? Did they ever make them confeſs to be 
what they were, not only in poſſeſſed bodies, but in 
their temples too? That was beyond the power of 
their Epheſian letters, or any of their magical incan- 
tations. Did the devils ever dread ſo much the 
name of Socrates or Ariſtides, as they did that of 


| TaQant. de God and Chriſt ? Of which Lactantius thus ſpeaks, 
. 21. Quo audito tremunt, exclamant, & uri ſe verberaripu 
Ed. Oxon. teffantur, & interrogati, qui ſint, quomodo veneriit, 
duando in hominem irrepſerint, confitentur. Sic extorti, & 
excruciati virtute divini numinis exulant. Propter hat 
verbera & minas, ſauctos & juſtos viros ſemper oderunt, 
And even Apollo himſelf at the name of Chriſt trem- 
bled as much as ever the Pythian propheteſs did in 
her greateſt furies. So Prudentius tells us, 
Prudent. Torquetur Apollo 
— Nomine percuſſus Chriſti, nec fulmina verbi 


Ferre potęſt; agitant miſerum tot verbera linguæ, 
Dot laudata Det reſonant miracula Chriſti. 


Firmicus de To theſe we may add what Firmicus faith to the 
N ſame purpoſe, Ecce Demon eſt quem colis; cum Dei & 


Prof. Relig. 3 . ny 0 
ad calcem. Chriſti ejus nomen audierit, contremiſcit, & ui . 
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tibus nobis reſpondeat trepidantia verba, vix ſe colligit; c HA F. 
adbærens homini laceratur, uritur, vapulat, & flatim de IX. 
commilſis ſceleribus confitetur. By which teſtimonies it 
appears what power over Satan, when he was in his 
kingdom, the Chriſtians, by the power of Chriſt, 
had; not as though the bare name of Chriſt had fo 
great an efficacy in the ejection of devils, as Origen origen e. 
ſeems to be of opinion (in a diſcourſe about the effi- Cel. . i. 
cacy of names, unworthy of fo great a philoſopher), 
but that God might manifeſt to the world the truth 
that was contained in that name, he did give a 
power to ſuch as made uſe of it, of working miracles 
| by it, And thence we read in Scripture, that ſome 
who were not. thoroughly Chriſtians, but yet pro- 
feſſed the truth of the Goſpel, and that what they 
did was for the honour of Chriſt, had a powwer of caft- Matt. vii. 
ing out devils, and doing many wonderful things through ** 
his name. | | 
By theſe and many other teſtimonies which might yr. 
be produced out of the primitive Church, we find | 
an exact accompliſhment of our Saviour's promiſe to 
bis Diſciples when he took his leave of them : And Mark xvi. 
theſe ſigns ſhall follow them that believe; iu my name ſhall 7. 
they caft out devils, &c. This power then in the 
primitive Church had a twofold argument in it, both 
as it was a manifeſtation of the truth of the predic- 
tions of our Saviour, and as it was an evidence of the 
Divine power of Chriſt, when his name, ſo long after 
his aſcenſion, had ſo great a command over all the 
infernal ſpirits ; and that ſo evidently, that at that 
time when the Chriſtians did as it were tyrannize 
over Satan fo in his own territories, yet then the 
greateſt of his magicians had no power to hurt the 
' bodies of the Chriſtians ; which is a thing Origen 
» Wiikes much notice of. For when Celſus faith, from 
| Diogenes Egyptius, that magic could only hurt igno- 
5 the N and wicked men, and had no power over philoſo- 
Dei & Pers, Origen replies, firſt, that philoſophy was no 
-ogan- buch charm againſt, the power of magic, as appears 
bt Vor. I. by 
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Was 


BOOK by Meæragenes, who writ the ſtory of Apollonius Ty- wa 
. aneus, the famous magician and philoſopher, who be 
therein mentions how Euphrates and an Epicurean pre 

(ed eyeveis prAoooper, 10 vulgar philoſophers ) were catched Jing 

by the magic of Apollonius (and although Philoſtratys ten 

diſown this hiſtory of Mzragenes as fabulous, yet Wo! 

he that thinks Philoſtratus for that to be of any thr 

| greater credit, is much deceived : of whom Lud. hat 
1 Vives gives this true character; that he doth magna low 
=_ Diſc l. . Homeri mendacia majoribus mendacns corrigere, mend one dan 
Origencont. Hole and make three) But, ſaith Origen, as to the in t 
8225 i. Chriſtians, this is undoubtediy true: AuCeCavurda d the) 
Ed. Spen- mis X01 TY Wight Taonhubiurec, dri Ol KATE NpIF ran oply wer 
* 01s Tov Incou Toy iml Tac Yeparrevoures Sey, xa (rout WBI. 
vr 70 £VGyſiAiov αννονο THIS WpornxFeioous T5 Wheels gu- diſa 

eic ep M de, vuxrog 1a nateas Xewpevois Art haf N 

Art dαν D )¹ e101 c N . This, {aith he, WE AYe moſt Ce- ture 

tain of, and have found it, by experience, true, that thi the 

200, according to the principles of Chriſtianity, do worſhip adva 

God over all, through Jeſus, and do live according to the us ft 

Goſpel, being conſtant in their ſolemn prayers night and day, in tl 

are not obnoxious to the power of any magic or Devils it ſts 
whatſoever. Now then if the Devil, who had then m 

ſo much power over others, had none upon the true etch 
followers of Chriſt ; and if, inſtead of that, they had worl. 

ſo great a commanding power over the Devil evenin thoſe 

things which tended moſt to his diſadvantage, not as tri 

only diſlodging him out of bodies, but out of his thoſe 
idolatrous temples, what can be more evident than rity e 

that this power, which was ſo efficacious for the over. powe 
throwing the kingdom of Satan, muſt needs be far in th: 

greater than the power of Satan is? For it is an un- owne 
doubted maxim in natural reaſon, that whatever i two | 

put out of its former place by force and violence, is tu. either 

rruded by ſomething ſtronger than itſelf, for if the force ſion b 

on either fide were equal, there could be no di- a diff 
poſſeſſing of either: if any thing then be caſt out of leen : 

its former poſſeſſion unwillingly, it is an undeniabk where 

proof there was ſome power greater than his who the D 
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be ſuch malignant ſpirits, as by many undeniable 
proofs it is evident there are, that they ſhould wil- 
lingly quit their poſſeſſions to ſuch a doctrine, which 
tends to the unavoidable ruin of their intereſt in the 
world : if then the power of this doctrine hath over- 


thrown the Devil's kingdom in the world, wherever it 
bath been truly entertained, it muſt neceſſarily fol- 


low, that this power is far above the power of any 
damned ſpirits. Now what folly and madneſs was it 
in the Heathens to worſhip thoſe for Gods, which 
they could not but ſee, if they would open their eyes, 
were under ſo great ſlavery to a power above them; 
which could make them confeſs what was moſt to their 
diſadvantage in the preſence of their great adorers? 
Neither ought the many counterfeits and impoſ- 
tures which have been in the world in this kind ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtian religion (among the 
advancers of particular intereſts and deſigns), make 
us ſuſpect the truth of thoſe things which were done 
in the firſt ages of the Church of Chriſt. For, firſt, 
it ſtands to the greateſt reaſon, that the ſtrongeſt ar- 
ments for the truth of a religion ought to be 
etched from the ages of its firſt appearance in the 
world. If then the evidence be undoubted as to 
thoſe firſt times, we ought to embrace our religion 
as true, whatever the impoſtures have been among 
thoſe who have apparently gone aſide from that pu- 
rity and ſimplicity of the Goſpel, which had ſo great 
power. . Then, ſecondly, if all that hath been done 
in this kind of ejecting Devils, where Chriſtianity is 
owned, be acknowledged for impoſtures, one of theſe 
two things muſt be tuppoſed as the ground of it; 
either that there was no ſuch thing as a real poſſeſ- 
ſion by the Devil, or elſe there was no ſuch thing as 
a diſpoſſeſſing him. If the firſt, then hereby will be 


ſeen a confirmation of our former argument, that 


where Chriſtianity is owned, by the power of that 
the Devil is more curbed and reſtrained than where it 
| þ 2 | 1s 
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is not, or elſe is much over- run with ignorance and 
ſuperſtition. Of the latter, the ages of the Chriſtian 
Church, from the 1oth century to the beginning of 
the 16th current, are a clear evidence; of the firſt, 
all thoſe who have been converſant in the places 


where Paganiſm or groſs idolatry do yet reign, will 


bring in their creditable teſtimonies how tyrannical 


the power of the Devil is yet among them. If it be 


not ſo, then, where careful endeavours have been 


uſed for retrieving the ancient purity of Chriftiah | 


doctrine and worſhip, we ought to impute it to the 
power of Him who 1s ſtronger than Satan, who, 
wherever he comes to dwell, doth diſpofleſs him of 
his former habitations. If the ſecond then be en- 
tertained as the ground of concluding all things as 
impoſtures which are accounted diſpoſſeſſions of Sa- 
tan, viz. that he never is really diſpoſſeſſed, then it 
muſt either be ſaid, that where he is once ſeiſed, there 
is no poſſibility of ejecting him, which is to fay, that 
the Devil hath an abſolute and infinite power, and 
that there is no power greater than his, which is to 
own him for God; or elſe that God ſuffers him to 
tyrannize where and how he will, which 1s contrary 
to Divine Providence, and the care God takes of the 
world, and of the good of mankind ; or elle, laſtly, 
that thoſe perſons who pretend to do it, are not ſuch 
perſons who are armed ſo much with the power ot 
Chriſt, nor poſſeſſed with ſuch a due ſpirit of the 
Goſpel, which hath command over theſe infernal ſpi- 
rits. And this in the caſes pretended by the great 
jugglers and impoſtors of the Chriſtian world, the Po- 
piſh Prieſts have been ſo notorious, that none of their 
party, of any great faith or credit, would ſtand to vouch 
them. And we have this impregnable argument 
againſt all ſuch impoſtures, that the matters which 
they by ſuch actions would give an evidence to, be- 
ing ſo vaſtly different from, if not in ſome things di 
ametrically oppoſite to, the firſt delivery and deſign 


of the Chriſtian faith, it is inconſiſtent with yl 
8 | | ule 
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uſed for the confirmation of Chriſtian religion, in the c H A P. 
firſt publiſhing of it, to atteſt the truth of ſuch * 
things by any real miracles; for ſo it would invali- 

date the great force of the evidences of the truth of 
Chriſtianity, if the ſame argument ſhould be uſed 

for the proving of that which, in the judgment of 

any impartial perſon, was not delivered, when the 

truth of the doctrine of Chriſt was confirmed by ſo 

many and uncontrolled miracles. But hereby we ſee 

what unconceivable prejudice hath been done to the 

true primitive doctrine of the Goſpel, and what 
ſtumbling- blocks have been laid in the way of con- 
ſiderative perſons, to keep them from embracing the 

truly Chriſtian faith, by thoſe who would be thought 

the infallible directors of men in it, by making uſe of 

the broad ſeal of heaven (ſet only to the truth of the 
Scriptures) to confirm their unwritten and ſuperſti- 


tious ways of worſhip. For if I once ſee that which 


looked on as an undoubted evidence of Divine 
power, brought to atteſt any thing directly contrary 

to Divine revelation, I muſt either conclude that 
God may contradi& himſelf by ſealing both parts of 

a contradiction, which is both blaſphemous and im- 
poſſible, or that that ſociety of men which own ſuch 
things 1s not at all tender of the honour of Chriſtian 
doctrine, but ſeeks to ſet up an intereſt contrary to 

it, and matters not what diladvantage is done to the 
grounds of religion by ſuch unworthy pretences : 

and which of theſe two 1s more rational and true, let 
every one's conſcience judge. And therefore it is 
much the intereſt of the Chriſtian world to have all 

ſuch frauds and impoſtures diſcovered, which do ſo 
much diſlervice to the Chriſtian faith, and are ſuch 
lecret fomenters of atheiſm and infidelity. But how _ 
jar that promiſe of our Saviour, that they which believe Matt. xvi. 
't his name ſhall caſt out Devils aud do many miracles, "7: 
may extend, even in theſe laſt ages of the world, to 


ſuch generous and primitive-ſpirited Chriſtians, who, 


out of a great and deep ſenſe of the truth of Chriſti- 
5 3 5 anity, 
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anity, and tenderneſs to the ſouls of men, ſhould 

among Heathens and Infidels to convert them only 
to Chriſt (and not to a ſecular intereſt, under pre- 
tence of an infallible head), 1s not here a place tully 
to enquire. I confeſs I cannot fee any reaſon why 


God may not yet, for the conviction of Infidels, em- 


ploy ſuch a power of miracles, although there be not 
ſuch neceſſity of it as there was in tife firſt propaga. 
tion of the Goſpel, there being ſome evidences of the 
power of Chriſtianity now, which were not ſo clear 
then (as the overthrowing the kingdom of Satan in 
the world ; the prevailing of Chriſtianity, notwith- 


ſtanding force uſed againſt it; the recovery of it from 
amidſt all the corruptions which were mixed with 


it ; the conſent of thoſe parties in the common foun- 


dations of Chriſtianity, which yet diſagree from each 
other with 3 bitterneſs of ſpirit); though, I ſay, 


it be not of that neceſſity now, when the Scriptures 


are conveyed to us in a certain uninterrupted man- 


ner, yet God may pleaſe, out of his abundant provi- 
ſion for the ſatisfaction of the minds of men, con- 
cerning the truth of Chriſtian doctrine, to employ 
good men to do ſomething which may manifeſt the 
power of Chriſt to be above the Devil's, whom they 
worſhip. 
the relation of the miracles of Xaverius and his bre- 
thren, employed in the converſion of Infidels, than 


Lipſius's Virgo Hallenfis and Aſprecollis, could it but 


be made evident to me that the deſign of thoſe per- 
ſons had more of Chriſtianity than Popery in it; 
that is, that they went more upon a deſign to bring 
the ſouls of the Infidels to heaven, than to enlarge 


the authority and juriſdiction of the Roman Church, 


But whatever the truth of thoſe miracles, or the 


deſign of thoſe perſons were, we have certain and 


undoubted evidence of the truth of thoſe miracles, 
whereby Chriſtianity was firſt propagated, and the 
kingdom of Satan overthrown in the world; Chriſt 


thereby making it appear that his power was m_ 
"OE an 
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than the Devil's, z0ho had poſſefſion, becauſe he overcame c R AP. 
him, took from him all his armour wherem he truſted, and IX, 
divided his ſpoils ; i. e. diſpoſſeſſed him of men's bo- Luke xi. 
dies, and his 1dolatrous temples, filenced his oracles, * 
nonpluſt his magicians, and at laſt, when Chriſtianity 
had overcome by ſuffering, wreſted the worldly power 
and empire out of the Devil's hands, and employed 
it againſt himſelf. Neither may we think, becauſe 
ſince that time the Devil hath got ſome ground in 
the world again by the large ſpread of Mahometiſm, 
and the general corruptions in the Chriſtian world, 
that therefore the other was no argument of Divine 
power; becauſe the truth of Chriſtianity is not tied 
to any particular places ; becauſe ſuch a falling away 
hath been foretold in the Scripture, and therefore 
the truth of them is proved by it; and becauſe God 
himſelf hath threatened, that thoſe who will not re- 
ceive the truth in the love of it, ſhall be given up 10 
frong deluſions. Doth not this, then, inſtead of 
abating the ſtrength of the argument, confirm it 
more; and that nothing is fallen out in the Chriſ- 
tian world, but what was foretold by thoſe whom 
God employed in the converting of it? But we are 
neither without ſome fair hopes, even from that Di- 
vine revelation which was ſealed by uncontrolled 
evidence, that there may be yet a time to come, 
when Chrift will recover his Churches to their priſ- 
tine purity and ſimplicity; but withal, I think we 
are not to meaſure the future felicity of the Church 
by outward ſplendour and greatneſs (which too many 
lo ſtrongly fancy), but by a recovery of that true 
{pirit of Chriſtianity which breathed in the firſt ages 
| of the Church, whatever the outward condition of 
n the Church may be: for if worldly greatneſs, and 


Fl eaſe, and riches, were the firſt impairers of the pu- 
5 nty of Chriſtian religion, it is hard to conceive how 
A the reſtoring the Church of Chriſt to its true glory, 
fl can be by tha advancing of that which gives ſo great 
er | A 4 an 
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an occaſion to pride and ſenſuality, which are ſo con · 


trary to the deſign of Chriſtian religion; unleſs we 


ſuppoſe men free from thoſe corruptions, which con- 
tinual experience ſtill tells the world the rulers, as 
well as members of the Chriſtian ſociety, are ſubject 
to. Neither may that be wondered at, when ſuch 


une venneſs of parts is now diſcovered in the great lu- 


minaries of the world, and the ſun himſelf is found 
to have his maculæ; as though the ſun had a purple 


fever, or, as Kircher expreſſeth it, Ipſe Phæbus, qui 


rerum omnium in univerſo nature theatro aſpectabiliun 
longe pulcherrimus omnium opinion eft habitus, hoc ſeculo 
tandem fumoſa facie, ac infecto vultu maculis produit; di- 
ceres eum variolis laborare ſeneſcentem. I ſpeak not this 
as though an outward flouriſhing condition of the 


Church were inconſiſtent with its purity ; for then 


the way to refine it were to throw it into the flames 
of perſecution ; but that the advancement of the 
flouriſhing condition of the Church is not merely by 
outward pomp and grandeur, and that the purity of 
the Church is not inconſiſtent with a ſtate of out- 
ward difficulties, which the experience of the primi- 
tive Church gives an irrefragable demonſtration of. 
Thus much may ſerve to ſhew the neceſſity. of a 
power of miracles, conjoined with the Chriſtian doc- 
trine, to manifeſt the truth of it, by overthrowing 
the kingdom of that great antichriſt, the Devil, who 
had uſurped ſo much tyranny over the world. 
The laſt reaſon why a power of miracles was ſo ne- 
ceflary for confirming the truth of the Goſpel, is, 
becauſe the Goſpel was to be propagated over the world 
without any other rational evidence than was contained in 
the miracles wrought for the confirmation of it. Now 
the admirable ſucceſs which this doctrine found in 
the world, conſidering all the circumſtances of it, do 
make it clear what certainty there was that the mi- 
racles which were wrought were true ; and they were 


certain evidences that the doctrine atteſted by them 
| was 
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was from God. Now this will appear from theſe CHAP. 


two things : | 

i. That no rational account can be given why the 
Apoſtles ſhould undertake to publiſh ſuch a dofrine, un- 
leſs they had been undoubtedly certain that the doctrine 
was true, and they had ſufficient evidence to perſuade 


athers to believe it. 


2. That no ſatisfaftory account can be given, conſider- 


ing the nature of the doctrine of Chriſt, and the manner 
of its propagation, why it ſhould meet wwith ſo great ac- 
ceptance in the world, had there not been ſuch convinc- 


ing evidence as might fully perſuaae men of the truth of 


tl, | 
I begin with the firſt, from the publiſhers of this doc- 


trine in the world, All that I here require, by way 
of a poftulatum or ſuppoſition, are only theſe two 
things; which no man right in his wits I ſuppole 
will deny. 1. That men are ſo far rational agents, that 
they will not ſet upon any work of moment and difficulty, 
without ſufficient grounds inducing them to it; and by ſo 
much the greater the work 1s, the more ſure and ſted- 


faſt had the grounds need to be which they proceed 


upon. 2. That the Apoſites, or firſt publiſhers of the 
Chriſtian doctrine, were not men diſtracted, or bereft of 
their wits, but acted by principles of common ſenſe, rea- 


ſon, and underflanding, as other men in the world do; 


which if any one ſhould be ſo far beſide his wits as to 
queſtion, if he have but patience and underſtanding 
enough to read and conſider thoſe admirable writings 
of theirs, which are conveyed to us by as certain un- 


interrupted a tradition as any thing in the world hath 


been, by that time he will ſee canie to alter his judg- 
ment, and to ſay that hey are not mad, but ſpeak the 
words of the greateſt truth and ſoberneſs. Theſe things 
luppoſed, I now proceed to the proving of the thing 
in hand; which will be done by theſe three things: 
Firſt, That the Apoſiles could not but know how Ha- 
zardous an employment the preaching of the Goſpel 
would be to them. Secondly, That no motive can be 

. conceived 
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ligion, 


BOOK conceived ſufficient for them to undertake ſuch an employ- WM j; gi 
ment, but the infallible truth of the doftrine which they com 
preached. Thurdly, That the greatęſt aſſurance they had "RN 
themſelves of the truth of their doctrine, was by being Ore 
eye-witneſſes of the miracles of Chrift. 8 

Firſt, That the Apoſtles could not but underſtand the priſ 
hazard of their employment ; notwithſtanding which they vieh 
cheerfully undertook it. That men armed with no they 
external power, nor cried up for their wit and learn. bold 
ing, and carrying a doctrine with them ſo contrary give 
to the general inclinations of the world, having no- Bon 
thing in it to recommend it to mankind but the st.! 
truth of it, ſhould go about to perſuade the world to Goff 
part with the religion they owned, and was ſettled Him 
by their laws, and to embrace ſuch a religion as ner 
called them off from all the things they loved in this those 
world, and to prepare themſelves, by mortification their 
and ſelf-denial, for another world, is a thing to hu- peali 
man reaſon incredible, unleſs we ſuppoſe them acted ein 
by a higher ſpirit than mankind is ordinarily acted ho 
by. For what is there ſo defirable in continual re- And 
proaches and contumelies ? W hat delight 1s there in gave 
racks and priſons ? What agreeableneſs in flames and Dora: 
martyrdoms, to make men undergo ſome, nay all of fore t 
theſe, rather than difown that doctrine which they which 
came to publiſh? Yet theſe did the Apoſtles r 
cheerfully undergo, in order to the converſion of BM boldn 
the world to the truth of that doctrine which they mir 
delivered to it; and not only ſo, but though they Scher 
did foreſee them, they were not diſcouraged from een 
this undertaking by it. I confeſs, when men are BW Sanhe 
upon hopes of profit and-intereil in the world, en- name 9, 
gaged upon a deſign which they promiſe them- raiſed” 
ſelves impunity in, having power on their fide, here bs 
though afterwards things ſhould fall out contrary to her ; 
their expectation, ſuch perſons may die in ſuch 3 among 
cauſe, becauſe they muſt, and ſome may carry it out roic fre 
with more reſolution, partly through an innate fort! magna 
tude of ſpirit, heightened with the advantages of re- fon, w. 
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ligion, or an enthuſiaſtic temper. But it is hard to 
conceive that ſuch perſons would have undertaken fo 


hazardous an employment, if before-hand they had 


foreſeen what they muſt have undergone for it. But 
now the Apoſtles did foreknow that bonds and im- 
priſonment, nay death itſelf, muſt be undergone in a 
violent manner, for the ſake of the doctrine which 
they preached; yet notwithſtanding all this, they go 
boldly and with reſolution on with their work, and 
give not over becauſe of any hardſhips and perſecu- 


tions they met withal. One of the chiefeſt of them, 


St. Peter, and as forward as any in preaching the 
Goſpel, had the very manner of his death foretold 


him by Chriſt himſelf, before his aſcenſion ; yet ſoon 


after we find him preaching Chriſt in the midſt of 
thoſe who had crucified him, and telling them to 
their faces the greatneſs of their ſin in it, and ap- 
pealing to the miracles which Chriſt had done among 
them, and bidding them repent, and believe in him 
whom they had crucified, if ever they would be ſaved, 
And this he did, not only among the people who 
gave their conſent to the” crucifying of Chriſt, but 
ſoon after being convented, together with John, be- 
fore the court of Sanhedrin (probably the very ſame 
which not long before had ſentenced Chriſt to death) 
for a miracle wrought by them, with what incredible 
boldneſs doth he to their faces tell them of their 
murdering of Chriſt; and withal, that there was no 
other way to falvation but by him whom they had 
crucified ! Be it known unto you all (faith Peter to the 
danhedrin), and to all the people of Iſrael, that by the 
name of Feſus Chriſt, whom ye have crucified, whom God 
ralſed from the dead, even by him doth this man ftand 
here before you whole. Neither is there ſalvation in any 
other ; for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we muſt be ſaved. What an he- 
roic freedom of ſpirit appears in theſe words! What 
magnanimity and courage was there now in that per- 
lon, who durſt in the face of this court tell them of 

| their 
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BOOK their murder, and that there was no ſalvation but 
. him whom they had crucified! Well might they 


28, 


Plato in 
Phed. 


wonder at the boldneſs of the men, who feared not 


the ſame death which they had ſo lately brought their 
Lord and Maſter to. | Vs 
Neither was this fingly the caſe of Peter and John, 
but all the reſt of the Apoſtles undertook their work 
with the ſame reſolution and preparation of ſpirit, 
to undergo the greateſt hardſhip in the world for the 
ſake of the truths they preached ; and accordingly, 
as far as eccleſiaſtical hiſtory can aſcertain us of it, 


ohn xxi. they did all but John (and that to make good the 


_ ſts 


prediction of Chriſt) ſuffer violent deaths by the 
hands of thoſe who perſecuted them merely for their 
doctrine. And which is moſt obſervable, when 


Mist: x. 17, Chriſt deſigned them firſt of all for this work, he told 
** them before-hand of reproaches, perſecutions, all 


manner of hardſhips, nay of death itſelf, which they 
muſt undergo for his fake: 
by way of encouragement, was, that they could only 
kill the body, and not the ſoul, and therefore that they 
ſhould fear bim only who could deſtroy both body and foul 
in hell : all the ſupport they had was an expectation 
in another world, and that animated them to go 
through all the hardſhips of this. Where do we ever 


read of any ſuch boldneſs and courage, in the moſt 


knowing philoſophers of the Heathens ? With what 
faintneſs and miſgiving of mind doth Socrates ſpeak, 
in his famous diſcourſe ſuppoſed to be made by him 
before his death? How uncertainly doth he ſpeak of a 
ſtate of immortality? And yet in all probability Plato 
ſet it forth with all advantages imaginable. Where 
do we find that ever any of the great friends of So- 
crates, who were preſent at his death, as Phedo, 
Cebes, Crito, and Simmias, durſt enter the Areopa- 
gus, and condemn them there for the murder of 
Socrates ? though this would be far ſhort of what the 
Apoſtles did. Why were they not ſo charitable 


to inform the world better, of thoſe grand truths of 


the 


All that he gave them 
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the being of God and immortality of ſouls, if at leaſt © HAP. 
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they were fully convinced of them themſelves ? Why 


did not Plato at leaſt _ out, and tell the world 
the truth, and not diſguiſe hiz diſcourſes under 


ſeigned names, the better to avoid accuſation and 


the fate of Socrates? How doth he mince his excel- 
lent matter, and plays as it were at bo-peep with his 
readers, ſometimes appearing, and then pulling in his 
horns again? It may not be an improbable conjec- 
ture, that the death of Socrates was the foundation 
of the academy : I mean of that cautelous doctrine 
of withholding aſſent, and being both pro and con, 
ſometimes of this ſide, and ſometimes of that ; for 
Socrates's death hath made all his friends very fear- 
ful of being too dogmatical ; and Plato himſelf had 
too much riches, and withal too much of a courtier 


in him, to hazard the dear priſon of his ſoul, viz. his 


body, merely for an ethereal vehicle. He had rather 
let his ſoul flutter up and down in 7erreftrial matter, or 
the cage it was pent up in, than hazard too violent 
an opening of it by the hands of the Areopagus. 
And the great Roman orator, among the reſt of 


Plato's ſentiments, had learnt this too ; for although 


in his diſcourſes he hath many times ſufficiently laid 
open the folly of the Heathen worſhip and theology, 
yet he knows. how to bring himſelf off ſafe enough 
with the people ; and will be fure to be dogmatical 
only in this, zhat nothing is to be innovated in the reli- 
gon of a_commonwealth, and that the cuſtoms of our an- 
ceftors are inviolably to be obſerved. Which principles, 
had they been true as they were ſafe for the perſons 
who ſpake them, the Chriſtian religion had never 


gained any entertainment in the world; for wherever 


it came, it met with this potent prejudice, that it 
was looked on as an innovation, and therefore was 
ſhrewdly ſuſpected by the governors of common- 
wealths, and the preachers of it puniſhed as factious 
and ſeditious perſons ; which was all the pretext the 
Wie politicians of the world had for their cruel and 

| - inhuman 
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B O O K inhuman perſecutions of ſuch multitudes of peace. 
II. able and innocent Chriſtians. Now when the 
things were foretold by the Apoſtles themſelves, be. 
fore their going abroad, ſo plainly, that with the 
ſame faith they did believe the doctrine they preached 
to be true, they muſt believe that all theſe thing 
ſhould come to pals, what courage and magnanimity 
of ſpirit was it in them thus to encounter danger, 
And as it were court the flames? Nay, and before 
| the time was come that they muſt die, to ſeal the 
truth of their doctrine, their whole life was a conti 
nual peregrination, wherein they were as ſo many 
Jobs in pilgrimage, encountered with perils and 
dangers on every fide; of which, one of the moſt 
2 Cor. vi. painful and ſucceſsful, St. Paul, hath given in ſuch a 
+ 55 9. large inventory of his perils, that the very reading df 
them were enough to undo a poor Epicurean. phib- 
ſopher, and at once to ſpoil him of the two pillars of 
his happineſs; the quietneſs of his mind and eaſe of 
his body. Thus we ſee what a hazardous employ- 
ment that was which the Apoſtles went upon, and 
that it was ſuch as they very well underſtood the di. 

ficulty of before they ſet upon it. ; 

XT. Secondly, We cannot find out any rational motrut, 
which could carry them through ſo hazardous an empliy: 
ment, but the full convictions of their minds of the ut 
doubted truth and certainty of the doctrine which they d. 

livered. We find before that no vulgar motives in 
the world could carry them upon that deſign which 
they went upon. Could they be led by ambition 
and vain-glory, who met with ſuch reproaches whe: 
ever they went; and not only perſecutions of thc 
tongue, but the ſharper ones of the hands too? We 
never read of any but the primitive Chriſtians, who 
were ambitious of being martyrs, and thought long 
till they were in the flames; which made. Arrius Al 
tonius, being pro- conſul of Aſia when Chriſtians in 
multitudes beſet his tribunal, and thronged in to be 
condemned, fay to them, & dee, : Sr ohen, 
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ends 1 p o Exe, 2 miſerable people, had not ye CHAP, 
ways enough to end your lives at home, but ye muſt crowd _— 
V an execution ! This was a higher ambition by far Tertull. ad 
than any of thoſe mancipia | pot thoſe chameleons fun, 
that lived on the breath of applauſe, the Heathen 
philoſophers, ever reached to, who were, as Tertul- 
lian exprefleth it, Homines gloriæ & eloquentiæ ſolius li- 2 Apo- 
bidinoff, unſatiable thirſters after the honour and eloquencdte 
of the world; but the ſpirit of a Chriſtian did ſoar 
too high to quarry on ſo mean a prey. When the 
more ſober Heathens had taken a ſtricter notice of 
the carriages and lives of the preachers of the Goſpel 
and all their genuine followers, they, inſtead of the 
common and rude name of Impoſtors, gave them a 
more civil title of Philoſophers, and looked upon | 
their doctrine as a ſublimer kind of philoſophy, Now = 
utique divinum negotium exiſtimaut, ſed magis philoſophiæ 
genus, as Tertullian tells us, becauſe the philoſophers 16ia. c. 46. 
pretended ſo much to moral virtues, which they faw 
the Chriſtians ſo excellent in ; but as Tertullian there 
replies, Nomen hoc philoſophorum Demonia non fugat, the 
Devil was never afraid of a philoſopher's beard, nor 
were diſeaſes cured by the touch of a philoſophic 
pallium. There was ſomething more divine in 
Chriſtians than in the grave philoſophers, and that 
not only in reference to their lives, and the Divine 
power which was ſeen in them, but in reference to 
the truth and certainty of their doctrine ; it being a 
true character given of both, by that fame excellent 
writer in behalf of the Chriſtians of his time: Yeri- Idem ad 
tatem philoſopbi quidem affectaut, pofſident autem Chriſtj- 4s = 
au ; what the philoſophers defired only, the Chriftians en- 
joy; which was Truth: and as he elſewhere more | 
fully ſpeaks, Mimice philoſophi affeftant veritatem, & Idem Axl. 
Hectaudo corrumpunt, ut qui gloriam captant ; Chriftiani © . 
tam neceſſario appetunt, & integre praftant, ut qui ſaluti 
ſue curant. Truth is the philoſopher's miſtreſs, which by 
courting he vitiates and corrupts, looking at nothing but 
bis own glory : but Truth is the Chriſtian's matron, whoſe 
| directions 
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BOOK direfions he obſerves and follows, becauſe he regards m | 


an Apoſtle. 
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glory but that to come, And to let them further ſe 
what a difference there was between a Chriſtian and 
a philoſopher, he concludes that diſcourſe with theſe 
words: Quid adeo fimile philoſophus & Chriſtianus! 
Græciæ diſcipulus & cali ® Fame negotiator & vitæ 
Verborum & factorum operator? Rerum edificator & 
deſtructor? Amicus & inimicus erroris! Veritatis inter. 

olator & integrator? Furator ejus & cuſtos? As much 
diftance (faith he) as there is between Greece and bea- 
ven, between applauſe and eternal glory, between word; 
and things, between building and deſtroying, between 


truth and error, between a plagiary and corrupter of 


truth, and a preſerver and advancer of it; ſo much is 
there between a philoſopher and a Chriſtian. The 
Heathens might ſuſpect indeed ſome kind of affinity 
between the firſt preachers of the Goſpel and the 
ancient Sophiſts of Greece, becauſe of their frequent 
going from place to place, and pretending a kind of 
enthuſiaſm as they did : but as much difference as 
there is between a knight-errant and Hercules, be- 
tween a mountebank and Hippocrates, that and 
much greater there is between a Greek Sophiſt and 
Socrates, in Plato's Euthydemus, hath 
excellently diſcovered the vanity and futility of thoſe 
perſons, under the perſons of Euthydemus and Dio- 
nyſodorus ; and ſo likewiſe in his Protagoras. Ther 
intent was only like the reliaries, in the Roman 
ſpectacles, to catch their adverſaries in a net, to en- 
tangle them with ſome captious queſtion or other, 
But how vaſtly different from this was the deſign of 
the Apoſtles, who abhorred thoſe endleſs contentions 
which then were in the Heathen world, and came to 
ſhew them that Truth which was revealed, with an 
intent of making them better men ! FS 

We ſee the Apoſtles were not carried forth by any 


mean and yulgar motives, neither did they drive on 


any private ends of their on; all that they minded 
was the promoting of the doctrine which the) 
| preached. 
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preached. Nay, they accounted no hazards com- HA p. 
rable with the advantage which the world enjoyed 

through the propagation of the Chriſtian religion. 

This ſhewed a truly noble and generous ſpirit in 

them, which would not be hindered from doing the 
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world good, though they found fo bad entertain- 
ment from 1t ; yea, they rejoiced in their greateſt ſuf- 
ferings which they underwent in ſo good a cauſe ; 
wherein thoſe primitive Chriſtians, who were the ge- 
nuine followers of the Apoſtles, did ſo far imitate 


them, that, etiam damnati gratias apunt, they gave the Tertullian; 
judges thanks that they thought them worthy to loſe 2 


their lives in a cauſe which they had reaſon to tri- 


umph in, though they died for it : and when any of 


them were apprehended, they diſcovered ſo little fear 


of puniſhment, UI unum ſolummodo quod non ante fue- Min. Felix, 


riut peniteret, that nothing tronbled them ſo much as that 
they had been Chrifttans no ſooner, as one of their num- 
ber ſpeaks. And when the Heathens uſually ſcoffed 


$ at them, and called them Sarmentitii and Semaxii, be- 

. cauſe they were burned upon the croſs, one of them, 

] in the name of the reſt, anſwers, Hic eſt habitus victo- Tertullian. 
l rie notre, hæc palmata veſtis, tali curru triumphamus; Apol. c. 50. 
h the croſs was only their triumphant chariot, which 

© carried them ſooner to heaven. Now this courage 
„and reſolution of ſpirit, which was ſeen in the firſt 

r WT planters of Chriſtianity in the world, made all ſerious 
and inquiſitive perſons look more narrowly into thoſe 

- WF things, which made men flight ſo much the common 

. bugbears of human nature, ſufferings, and death. 

f Wl Quis enim non contemplatione ejus concutitur, ad requiren- 1d. ib. 
aum quid intus in re fit ? Quis non ubi requiffuit, acce- 

0 dit? Ubi acceſſit, pati exoptat ? Theſe ſufferings made 

n men enquire ; this enquiry made them believe; that 

| belief made them as willing to ſuffer themſelves, as 
they had ſeen others do it before them. Thus it ap- | 

n WW peared to be true in them, Exquiſitior quæque crudeli- Id. ib. 
ds, illecebra magis oft ſectæ; plures efficimur quoties me- 

) Imur d vobis; ſemen eft ſanguis Chriftianorum ; The cru- 
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BOOK elty of thelr enemies did but increaſe their number; the 
= harveſt of their pretended juſtice was but the ſeed-time of 


o 


Chriſtianity ; and no ſeed was ſo fruitful as that which 
was ſteeped in the blood of martyrs. Thence Juſtin 
Martyr ingenuouſly faith of himſelf, that while he 
was a Platonic philoſopher, he derided and ſcoffed at 
the Chriſtians; but when he conſidered their great 
courage and conſtancy in dying for their profeſſion, 
he could not think thoſe could poſſibly be men 
wicked and voluptuous, who, when offers of life were 
made them, would rather chooſe death than deny 
Chriſt ; by which he tound plainly that there was a 
higher ſpirit in Chriſtianity than could be obtained 
by the ſublime notions and ſpeculations of Plato, 
and that a poor ignorant Chriſtian would do and 
ſuffer more for the ſake of Chriſt, than any of the 
academy in defence of their maſter Plato. Now 
fince all men naturally abhor ſufferings, what is it 
which ſhould ſo powerfully alter the nature and di{- 

oſition of Chriſtians above all other | pans that 
they alone ſhould ſeem in that to have forgot huma- 
nity, that not only with patience, but with joy they 
endured torments and abode the flames ? What! 
were they all poſſeſſed with a far more than ſtoica 
apathy, that no ſenſe of pain could work at all upon 
them? Or were they all beſotted and infatuated per- 
ſons, that did not know what it was they underwent ? 
It is true, ſome of the more blind and wilful Heathens 
derided them as ſuch : but who were the more infa- 
tuated, let any ſober perſon judge; they who lighted 


and rejected a doctrine of ſo great concernment, 


Tertullian. 
Apol. c. 21 


which came atteſted with ſo much reſolution and 
courage in the profeſſors of it, or they who were {0 
far perſuaded of the truth of it, that they would ra- 
ther die than deny it? Dicimus & palam dicimus, & 
vobis torquentibus lacerati & cruenti vociferamur ; Dew 
colimus per Chriſtum. They were not aſhamed to be- 


heve in the blood of Chriſt, even when their own 


blood ran down before their eyes, and confeſs Coun 
| | wt 
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with their mouths, when their bodies were upon the C H A P. 


rack. Certainly then there were ſome very powerful 
and convincing arguments, which buoyed up the ſpi- 
fits of true Chriſtians in that deluge of ſufferings 
which they were to ſwim through: it muſt be a 
ſtrong and well-grounded faith, which would hold out 
under fo great trials; and they could not be to ſeek 
for the moſt perſuaſive motives to faith, who were 
ſo ready to give an account to others of the hope 
that was in them, and to perſuade all other perſons 
to the embracing of it. With what face and confi- 
dence otherwiſe could they perſuade men to embrace 
z doctrine ſo dangerous as that was, had there not 
been motives ſufficient to bear up againſt the weight 
of ſufferings, and arguments perſuaſive to convince 


them of the undoubted certainty of that doctrine - 


which they encouraged them to believe? 
Now that which appears to have been the main 
ground of ſatisfaction to the primitive Chriſtians as 


to the truth and certainty of the doctrine of Chriſt, - 


was this: That the doctrine of the Goſpel was at 
firſt delivered to the world by thoſe perſons who 
were themſelves eye-witnefles of all the miracles 
which our Saviour wrought, in confirmation of the 
truth of what he ſpake. They were ſuch perſons 
who had been themſelves preſent, not only to hear 
molt of our Saviour's admirable diſcourſes when he 
was in the world, but to lee all thoſe glorious things 
which were done by him, to make 1t appear that he 
was immediately ſent from God. Let us now appeal 
to our own faculties, and examine a little what ra- 
tional evidence could poſſibly be defired, that the 
doctrine of the Goſpel was true, which God did not 
afford to the world ? What could the perſons, who 
vere the auditors of our Saviour, defire more as an 
evidence that he came from God, than his doing ſuch 
things, which were certainly above any created 
power, either human or diabolical, and therefore 
muſt needs be Divine ? What could other perlons 

Y 2 defire 
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deſire more, who were not preſent at the doing of 
theſe miracles, but that the report of them ſhould be 
conveyed to them in an undoubted manner, by thoſe 
perſons who were eye-witneſſes of them, and made it 
appear to the world they were far from any intention 
of deceiving it? Now this makes the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves, in their own writings (though they were dj. 


vinely inſpired), appeal to the rational evidence of 


2 Pet. i. 16. 


Dionyſ. 
Halic. |. ii. 


p- 123. 
Ed. Oxon. 


Acts 11, 11. 


the truth of the things, in that they were delivered 
by them who were eye-witneſſes of them. There dt. 


Peter ſpeaks thus to the diſperſed Jews: Od yay c. 


E1opivers pyJois H axorsIncavres Eyvwero apes νν] ⁰ THY Th 
Kvueiz npay 'Incod Keirod q αẽỹ¾ TrENTIAY, WAA" k 
venture rig exeivou paryanrauothros, For we have not fal 
lowed cunningly-deviſed fables, when wwe made knouy 
unto you the power and coming of our Lord Feſus Chril, 
but were eye-witneſſes of his majeſty. The power and 
coming of Chriſt which the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, was 
not, as ſome improbably conceive, either his genen 
coming to judgment upon the world, or his particu- 
lar coming upon the nation of the Jews; but by an 
hendyades, by his power and coming is meant his 
powerful appearance in the world, whereby he might- 
ily diſcovered himſelf to be the Son of God. Now 
this, ſaith the Apoſtle, was NO g:oopropirO? uus, not 
like the Heathen mythology concerning the ago 
and inipaviiar, of their Gods among them (which 
were ſo frequently believed among them, that Div- 
nyſius Halicarnaſſæus condemns the Epicureans, be- 
cauſe they did deride vg tripaviins ro Fav, the af- 
pearances of their Gods in the world). Now, faith the 
Apoſtle, aſſure yourſelves this is no ſuch appearance 
of a God on earth as that among the Heathens was; 
for, ſaith he, we ourſelves, who declare theſe things, 
were zH, we fully underſtood this wiya H 
this great myſtery of godlineſs, God manifeſt in the fleſh; 
for we ſaw his peyanzrns, that great majeſty which di. 
tended him in all which he ſpake or did; we ſaw al 
thoſe ,da rod Ocov, the great things of God, Which 

were 
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be tions which were wrought by him. Therefore, as 
ſe this was a great confirmation of the faith of the 
t Apoſtles themſelves, that they ſaw all theſe things, 
Yi ſo we ſee 1t was of great concernment to the world, 
in order to their belief that the Goſpel was no cun- 


N- 

i- ningly-deviſed fable, in that it was delivered by ſuch 
of who were zr, eye-witneſſes of what they declared. 
ed Jo the ſame purpoſe St. John ſpeaks, ad conciliandam 


faden, to make it appear how true what they delivered 
was, in the entrance of his Epiitle : That which was 
from the beginning, which we have heard, which we 
have ſeen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled of the word of life (for the life 
was manifeſted, and we have ſeen it, and bear witneſs, 
aud ſhew unto you that eternal life which was with the 
Father, and was manifeſted unto us, that which we have 
ſeen and heard, declare we unto you. We ſee what 
great force and weight the Apoſtle lays upon this, 


u- WF that they delivered nothing but what they had ſeen 
an and heard; as they heard the doctrine of Chriſt, fo 
bs they ſaw the miracles which he wrought in confirm- 


ation of it. St. Luke likewiſe, in the beginning of 
his Goſpel, declares that he intended to write no- 


nfruments themſelves in part of what was written ; for 
that is meant by drr Tov AGyov : and thoſe things 


X- Wi h wwere ꝛvritten, he faith, were mewhngopopnuiva iy 
- 11 weuy mare, things which are abundantly proved to 


be true; for being matters of fact, there could be no 
ſtronger proof of them than by ſuch who were eye- 
Witneſſes of what they ſpake. And this we find the 
Apoſtles themſelves very cautious about, in the 
choice of a new Apoſtle in the room of Judas, 


al- 4% the time that the Lord Feſus went in and out among 
all BY is, beginning from the baptiſm of Fohn, unto that ſame 


day that he was taken from us, muſt one be ordained to be 
| 4. a witneſs 
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thing but what he had perfect underſtanding of from Lukei, 1, 
fuch perſons who. had been avronlai, eye-witneſſes, and 3 


Wherefore of theſe men which have companied with us A&si, 21, 
22. 


yas | ORIGINES S ACR E. 


BOOK a witneſs of his reſurrection; for, becauſe Chrift uus 
— mightily declared to be the Son of God by his reſurrefiny 
from the dead (as that which was the great ſeal of our 
Saviour's being the Son of God), therefore we find 

the Apoſtles ſo frequently atteſting the truth of the 
reſurrection of Chriſt, and that themſelves were eye. 

Acts ii. 32. witnefles of it. This Jeſus, ſaith Peter, hath Gd 
raiſed up, whereof we all are witneſſes. And again, 

Cap. iii. 15. And killed the Prince of life, whom God hath raiſed ih 
from the dead, whereof we are witneſſes : and both Pe- 

Cap. iv. zo. ter and John to the Sanhedrin ; For we cannot but 
ſpeak the things which we have ſeen and heard. And 

Cap. v. 32. the whole college of Apoſtles afterwards, And we are 
his witneſſes of theſe things, and ſo is alſo the Holy Ghift, 

whom God hath given to them that obey him. In which 

words they give them that twofold rational evidence, 

which did manifeſt the undoubted truth of what 

they ſpake; for they delivered nothing but what 
themſelves were witneſſes of, and withal was declared 

to be true by the power of the Holy Ghoſt, in the 
miracles which were wrought by and upon believers, 
Afterwards we read the ſum of the Apoſtles' preach- 

ing, and the manner uſed by them to petſuade men 

of the truth of it, in the words of Peter to Cornelius 

Cap. x. 39, and his company, How God anointed Jeſus of Naz: 
#% $24 reth with the Holy Ghoſt and with power, who went 
about doing good, and healing all that were oppreſſed if 

the Devil, for God was with him: and we are witneſ! 

of all things which he did both in the land of the Jew 

and in Feruſalem, whom they flew and hanged on a 

tree : him God raiſed up the third day, and ſhewed bin 

openty, not to all the people, but unto witneſſes choſen be- 

fore of God; even to us who did eat and drink with hin 

after he roſe from the dead. And he commanded us l 

preach unto the people, that it is he which was ordained 

of God to be the judge of quick and dead. By all which 

we ſee what care God was pleaſed to take for the {a 
tisfaction of the world in point of rational evidence, 

as to the truth of the matters which were diſcovered 

| : concerning 


ORIGINES S ACR. 


concerning our Saviour Chriſt, becauſe he made c H A. 


choice of ſuch perſons to be the preachers and writ- 
ers of theſe things, who were the beſt able to ſatisfy 
the world about them, v1z. ſuch as had been eye - wit- 
neſſes of them. . 

Now, in order to the making it more fully evident 
what ſtrength there was in this teſtimony given by 
the Apoſtles to the miracles of Chriſt, we ſhall more 
fully manifeſt the rational evidence which attended 
it, in theſe following propoſitions. 

Where the truth of a doctrine depends upon a matter 
of fact, the truth of the doctrine is ſufficiently manifeſted, 
if the matter of fact be evidently proved in the higheſt 
way it is capable of. 
doctrine of Chriſt ; for the truth of that is ſo inter- 
woven with the truth of the ſtory of Chriſt, that if 


327 


IX. 


XIV, 


Prop. 1. 


Thus it is in reference to the 


the relations concerning Chriſt be true, his doctrine 


muſt needs be divine and infallible. For if it be un- 
doubtedly true, that there was ſuch a perſon as Chriſt 
born at Bethlehem, who did ſo many miracles, and 
at laſt ſuffered the death of the croſs, and after he 
had lain three days in the grave, roſe again from the 
dead, what reaſon imaginable can J have to queſtion 
but that the teſtimony of this perſon was certainly 
divine, and conſequently whatever he preached to 
the world was moſt certain and undoubted truth? 
So that if we have clear evidence as to the truth of 
theſe paſlages concerning our Saviour, we mult like- 
wiſe believe his doctrine, which came atteſted with 


ſuch pregnant evidences of a Divine commiſſion, 


which he had from God to the world. No prince 
can think he hath any reaſon to refuſe audience to 
an ambaſſador, when he finds his credentials ſuch as 
he may rely upon, although himſelf doth not ſee the 
ſealing of them; much leſs reaſon have we to queſ- 
tion the truth of the doctrine of the Goſpel, if we 
have ſufficient evidence of the truth of the matters 
of fact concerning Chriſt, in ſuch a way as thoſe 


things are capable of being proved. 
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The greateſt evidence which can be given to à matti 


fact, is the atteſting of it by thoſe perſous who were 


eye-witneſſes of it. This is the foundation whereon 
the firmeſt aflent is built, as to any matter of fact; 
for although we conceive we have reaſon to ſuſpect 
the truth of a ſtory, as long as it is conveyed only in 
a general way, by an uncertain fame and tradition, 
yet when it comes to be atteſted by a ſufficient num. 
ber of credible perſons, who profeſs themſelves the 
eye-witnefles of it, it is accounted an unreaſonable 
thing to diſtruſt any longer the truth of it ; eſpeci- 
ally in thele two caſes: 1. When the matter they bear 
witneſs to is a thing which they might eaſily and clearly 
perceive. 2. When many witneſſes exactly agree in the 


ſame teſtimony. 


1. When the matter itſelf is of that nature that it may 


be fully perceived by thoſe who ſaw it, 1. e. if it be a 


common object of ſenſe : and thus it certainly was 
as to the perſon and actions of Jeſus Chriſt. For he 


was of the ſame nature with mankind ; and they had 


one with another. 


as great evidence that they converſed with Jeſus 
Chriſt in the fleth, as we can have that we converſe 
| The miracles of Chriſt were real 
and viſible miracles ; they could be no illuſions of 
ſenſes, nor deceits of their eyes. The man who was 
born blind, and cured by our Saviour, was known to 
have been born blind through all the country ; and 
his cure was after as public as his blindneſs before, 


and acknowledged by the greateſt enemies of Chriſt 


uke vii. 
12. 


John xi. 39. 


at the time of its being done. When Chriſt raiſed 
up the dead man at Naim, it was before much peo- 
ple, and ſuch perſons in probability who were many 
of them preſent at his death. But leſt there might 
be any ſuſpicion as to him that he was not really 
dead, the caſe is plain and beyond all diſpute in La- 
Zarus, who had been, to the knowledge of all perſons 


thereabouts, dead four days. Here could be no de- 
ceit at all when the ſtone was rolled away, and Laza- 
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rus came forth in the preſence of them all. 
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yet further, the death and paſſion of our Saviour was o H AP. 


a plain object of ſenſe, done in preſence of his greateſt 
adverſaries. The ſoldiers themſelves were ſufficient 
witneſles of his being really dead when they came to 
break his bones, and ſpared him becauſe they ſaw he 
was dead already. At his reſurrection the ſtone was 
rolled away from the ſepulchre, and no body found 
therein, although the ſepulchre was guarded by ſol- 
diers, and the Diſciples of Chriſt all ſo fearful, that 
they were diſperſed up and down in ſeveral places. 
And that it was the ſame real body which he roſe 
withal, and no aëreal vehicle, appears by Thomas's 


ſerupuloſity and unbelief, 20h would not believe, unleſs John xx. 


he might put his hands into the hole of his fide, and ſee *” 7 
in his hands the print of the nails. Now our Saviour 
condeſcending ſo far as to ſatisfy the incredulity of 
St. Thomas, hath made 1t thereby evident, that the 
body which our Saviour roſe from the grave with, 
was the ſame individual body which before was cru- 
cified and buried in the ſepulchre. And we find all 
the Apoſtles together, upon our Saviour's appearance 
to them after his reſurrection, ſo far from being cre- 
dulous in embracing a phantaſm inſtead of Chriſt, 
that they ſuſpected that it was either a mere phan- 
talm, or an evil ſpirit, which appeared among them ; 


upon which it is ſaid, They were terrified and affrighted, Luke xxiv. 


and ſuppoſed they had ſeen a ſpirit ; which our Saviour?“ 
could not beat them off from, but by appealing to 

the judgment of their ſenſes; Handle me and ſee ; for ver. 39. 
a ſpirit hath not fleſh and bones, as ye ſee me haue; and 
aiterwards, more fully to convince them, he did eat in Ver. 43. 
the midſt of them. Now the more ſuſpicious and in- 


credulous the Apoſtles themſelves at firſt were, the 


greater evidence is it how far they were from any de- 
gn of abuſing the world in what they after preached 
unto it, and what ſtrong conviction there was in the 
thing itſelf, which was able to ſatisfy ſuch ſcrupulous 
and ſuſpicious perſons. 


2. When 
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2. When many witneſſes concur in the ſame teflimny, 
Nothing can diſparage more the truth of a teſt. 
mony, than the counter-witneſs of ſuch who were 
preſent at the ſame actions; but when all the wit. 
neſſes fully agree not only in the ſubſtance, but in 
all material circumſtances of the ſtory, what ground 
or reaſon can there be to ſuſpect a forgery or deſign 
in it, eſpecially when the perſons cannot by any fear 
or threatenings be brought to vary from each other 


in it? Thus it is in our preſent caſe : we find ng 


real diſſent at all mentioned either as to the birth, 
miracles, life, death, or reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, 
All the witneſſes atteſt the ſame things, though writ- 
ing in different places, and upon different occaſions, 
No alteration in any circumſtance of the ftory, out 
of any deſign of pleaſing or gratifying any perſons by 
it. Moſt of our Saviour's miracles, not only hi 
Apoſtles, but the people and his very enemies were 
witneſſes of ; whoſe poſterity to this day dare not 
deny the truth of ſuch ſtrange works which were 
wrought by him. And for his reſurrection, it would 
be very ſtrange that five hundred perſons ſhould al 
agree in the ſame thing, and that no torments or 
death could bring any of them to deny the truth f 
it, had there not been the greateft certainty in it. 
There can be no reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch a teſtimony, 
which is given by eye-witneſſes, but either from queſtion 
their knowledge of the things they ſpake of, or their fide 
lity in reporting them. Now there is not the leal 
ground to doubt either of theſe, in reference to thok 
perſons who gave teſtimony to the world concerning 
the perſon and actions of our bleſſed Saviour. 
For, firſt, they were ſuch as were intimately conver: 


fant both with the perſon and actions of Jeſus Crit; 


whom he had choſen and trained up for that ve 
end, that they might be ſufficiently qualified to ac. 
quaint the world with the truth of things concerning 


| himſelf after his reſurrection from the dead, And 


according} 
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. accordingly they followed him up and down where- c H A p. 
l ſoever he went; they were with him in his ſolitudes . 

re and retirements, and had thereby occaſion to obſerve 

. all his actions, and to take notice of the unſpotted in- 


in nocency of his life. Some of bis Diſciples were with 
1d him in his transfiguration ; others in his agony and 
20 bloody ſweat: they heard the expreſſions which came 
ns from his mouth ; 1n all which he diſcovered a wonder- 
er ful ſubmiſſion to the will of God, and a great readineſs 
no WI of mind to ſuffer for the good of the world. Now 
h, therefore the firſt thing cannot at all be queſtioned ; 
ft, WH their means of knowing the truth of what they ſpake. 
it- Neither, ſecondly, is there any reaſon to ſuſpect their 
ns. adelity in reporting what they knew : For, 1. The truth: 
ut of this doctriue wrought ſo far upon them, that they parted 
by with all their worldly ſubſiſtence for the ſake of it. Al- 
hs though their riches were not great, yet their way of 
ere ſubſiſtence in the world was neceſſary. They left 
not their houſes, their wives and children, and all for 
ere BW Chriſt ; and that not to gain any higher preferments 
ud in this world (which had they done, it would have 
all rendered their defign ſuſpicious to the curious and 
o WJ inquiſitive world), but they let go at leaſt a quiet 
rand eaſy life, for one moſt troubleſome and danger- 
ous, So that it is not how much they parted with- 
o, al, but how freely they did it, and with what cheer- 
nn WW fulneſs they underwent diſgraces, perſecutions, nay 
fat. death itſelf, for the ſake of the Goſpel. Now can it 
ealt WJ be imagined that ever men were ſo prodigal of their 
noſe BW <ale and lives, as to throw both of them away upon 
ung a thing which themſelves were not fully aſſured of 
the truth of ? It had been the higheſt folly imagin- 
ver. able to have deceived themſelves in a thing of fo 
if; great moment to them, as the truth of that doctrine 
ver] which they preached was; becauſe all their hopes 
ac: and happineſs depended upon the truth of that doc- 
ning Wi frine which they preached. And as Tertullian ob- 
And ierves, Non fas eff ulli de ſua religione mentiri; for, 
ng faith he, He that ſays he Tworſhips any thing beſides 


what 


1 Cor. xv. 
19. 
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what he doth, he denies what he doth worſhip, aud 
transfers his worſhip upon another; and thereby doth wt 
worſhip that which he thus denies. Beſides, what pro. 
bability is there men ſhould lie for the ſake of that 
religion, which tells them that thoſe which do ſo will 
not receive the reward which is promiſed to thoſe 
who cordially adhere unto it? Nay, they declared 
themſelves to be the moſt miſerable of all perſons, 
if their hopes were only in this preſent life. Can we 
now think that any who had the common reaſon of 
men, would part with all the contentments of. this 


world, and expoſe themſelves to continual hazards, 


x Cor. ix. 
16. 


* 


Origen cont. 
Celſum, 
L ili. p. 127. 


and at laſt undergo death itſelf, for the ſake of ſome- 
thing which was merely the fiction of their own 
brains? What ſhould make them ſo ſedulous and 
induſtrious in preaching ſuch things, that they could 
ſay neceſſity was laid upon them, yea, woe was unto them 
if they preached not the Goſpel, when yet they ſaw ſo 
many woes attending them in the preaching of it, 
had there not been ſome more powerful attractive in 
the beauty and excellency of the doctrine which they 

reached, than any could be in the eaſe and tran- 

uillity of this preſent world? Thus we {ee the fide- 
lity of the Apoſtles manifeſted in ſuch a way, as no 
other witneſſes were ever yet willing to hazard the. 
And therefore Origen deſervedly condemns Celſus of 
a ridiculous impertinency, when he would parallel 
the relations of Herodotus and Pindarus, concerning 


Ariſteus Proconneſius, with thoſe of the Apoſtles 


XVI. 


concerning Chriſt ; for, ſaith he, Did either of theſe 
two venture their lives upon the truth of what they writ 
concerning him, as the Apoſtles did to attęſt the truth of 
what they preached concerning our Lord and Saviour Je- 
ſus Chriſt ® | 

2. The fidelity of the Apoſtles is evident in their 
manner of reporting the things which they deliver. For 
if ever there may be any thing gathered from the 
manner of expreſſion, or the 74 Ne Tov Acyov, Con- 


cerning the particular temper and diſpoſition of the 
| | perſon 
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rſon from whom it comes, we may certainly read e HA f. 


the greateſt fidelity in the Apoſtles, from the peculiar 
manner of their expreſſing themſelves to the world. 
Which they do, | | 

1. With the greatęſt impartiality; not declaring only 
what was glorious and admirable to the world, but 
what they knew would be accounted fooliſhneſs by 


it. They who had ſought only to have been ad- 


mired for the rare diſcoveries which they brought to 


the world, would be ſure to conceal any thing which 


might be accounted ridiculous ; but the Apoſtles 


fixed themſelves moſt on what was moſt contemp- 


tible in the eyes of the world, and what they were 
moſt mocked and- derided for, that they delighted 
moſt in the preaching of, which was the Croſs of 
Chriſt. Paul was ſo much in love with this, which 
was a ſtumbling-block to the Jews, and fooliſhneſs 
to the Greeks, that he valued the knowledge of nothing 
elſe in compariſon of the knowledge of Ghrift, and him 


—— (— 


1 Cor. ii. 2. 
Phil. iii. 3. 


crucified. Nay, he elſewhere ſaith, God forbid that I Gal. vi. 14. 


ſhould glory, ſave in the Groſs of Ghriff, What now 


ſhould be the reaſon that they ſhould rejoice in that 


moſt which was moſt deſpicable to the world, had 
not they ſeen far greater truth and excellency 1n it, 
than in the moſt ſublime ſpeculations concerning 
God, or the ſouls of men, in the ſchool of Plato, or 
any other Heathen philoſophers? That all men 
ſhould be bound, in order to their ſalvation, to be- 
lieve in one who was crucified at Jeruſalem, was a 
ſtrange doctrine to the unbelieving world: but if 


the Apoſtles had but endeavoured to have ſuited 


their doctrine to the ſchool of Plato, what rare per- 
lons might they have been accounted among the 
Heathen philoſophers ! Had they only in general 
terms diſcourſed of the benignity of the Divine na- 
ture, and the manifeſtations of Divine goodneſs in 
the world, and that in order to the bringing of the 


[ 8 j 3 2 
ouls of men to a nearer participation of the Divine 


nature, the perfect idea of true goodneſs, and the 
| expreſs 
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o o k expreſs image of the perſon of God, and the reſplen. 
= dency of his glory had veiled himſelf in human na. 
ture, and had every where ſcattered ſuch beams of 
light and goodneſs as warmed and invigorated the 
frozen ſpirits of men with higher ſentiments of God 
and themſelves, and raiſed them up above the fecu- 
lency of this terreſtrial matter to breathe 1n a freſher 
air, and converle with more noble objects, and by 
degrees to fit the ſouls of men for thoſe more pure 
illapſes of real goodneſs, which might always ſatisfy 
the ſoul's deſires, and yet always keep them up till 
the ſoul ſhould be ſunning itſelf to all eternity under 


the immediate beams of light and love: and that 


after this incarnate Deity had ſpread abroad the 
wings of his love for awhile upon this lower world, 
till by his gentle heat and incubation he had quick- 
ened the more pliable world to ſome degree of a Di- 
vine life, he then retreated himſelf back again into 
the ſuperior world, and put off that veil by which he 
made himſelf known to thoſe who are here confined 
to the priſons of their bodies. Thus, I ſay, had the 
Apoſtles minded applauſe among the admired philo- 
ſophers of the Heathens, how eaſy had it been for 
them to have made ſome conſiderable additions to 
their higheſt ſpeculations, and have left out any 
thing which might ſeem ſo mean and contemptible 
as the death of the Son of God ! But this they were 
ſo far from, that the main thing which they preached 
to the world, was the vanity of human wiſdom with- 
Vut Chriſt, and the neceſſity of all men's believing in 
that Jeſus who was crucified at Jeruſalem. _ 
The Apoſtles indeed diſcover very much, infinitely 
more than ever the moſt lofty Platoniſt could do, 
concerning the goodneſs and love of God to man- 


bn ii. 16. kind ; but that wherein they manifefted the love of 
| God to the world, was, that he gave his only-begotien 

Son, that whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not periſh, 

om. v. 8. Hit have everlaſting life. And that herein was the love 
of God manifeſted, that while we were yet ſinners, wy 
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died for us. And that his was the greateſt truth, and C 12 * 
worthy of all acceptation, that Jeſus Chrift came into the f 
world to ſave fiimers. They never dreamt of any Di- 1 Tim. i. 
vine goodneſs which ſhould make men happy with- 7 
out Chriſt : no, it was their deſign to perſuade the 
world, that all the communications of God's good- 

neſs to the world were wholly in and through Jeſus 
Chriſt ; and it is impoſſible that any ſhould think 
otherwiſe, unleſs Plato knew more of the mind of 

God than our blefled Saviour, and Plotinus than St. 

Paul. Can we think now that the Apoſtles ſhould 

hazard the reputation of their own wits ſo much as 

they did to the world, and be accounted babblers, and 

fools, and mad-men, for preaching the way of ſalva- 

tion to be only by a perſon crucified between two 

WW ewes at Feruſalem, had they not been convinced 

not only of the truth, but importance of it, and that 

it concerned men as much to believe it, as it did to 

de woid eternal miſery ? Did St. Paul preach ever the 

0 leſs the words of truth and ſoberneſs, becauſe he was 

be told to his face, zbat his learning had made him mad ? 

But if he was -e/ides himſelf, it was for Chrift ; and 

what wonder was it if the /ove of Chrift in the Apoſtle 

ſhould make him willing to loſe his reputation for 

bim, ſeeing Chriſt made himſelf of no reputation, that he 

le night be in a capacity to do us good? We fee the 
Apoſtles were not aſhamed of the Goſpel of Chrift, be- 


ß "8 OT OMe; PEW. 9 
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wh cauſe they knew it was the power of God unto ſalva- 
b. %% and therefore neither in their preaching nor 
5 their writings would they omit any of thoſe paſſages 
concerning our Saviour's death, which might be 


accounted the moſt diſhonourable to his perſon. 
Jo Which is certainly as great an evidence of their 
' Wicclity as can be expected; which makes Origen 
2 lay, hat the Diſciples of Chriſt writ all things e- Origencont. 
4 Miles 1&1 £0 YV@ILGVE, with a great deal of candour and Lg 
ih e of ruth, or UTERKAEY uTEs rie geg TO) Wagordogs 
e 7 Joxouv rote TOAAGS GET XUVIV Toy ALY ro . 
M ot concealing from the world thoſe paſſages of the 
died ”= 
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BOOK life of Chrift, which would be accounted maſt fooliſh and Wl th: 
. _ ridiculous. | : cle 
2. With the greateſt plainneſs and ſimplicity of ſpeech, un! 

Such whoſe defign is to impoſe upon the minds of vea 

men with ſome cunningly-deviſed fables, love 4; me 

much ambiguity as ever Apollo did in his moſt wind. int 

ing oracles : of whom it is ſaid, It? 


Ambage nexa Delphico mos eff Deo the 

Arcana tegere. | 17 tl 

Servius in Servius tells us, that Jupiter Ammon was therefore Wl Gol; 
£Encid. iv. pictured with rams' horns, becauſe his anſwers had mu! 
as many turnings and windings as they had. But man 
the horns which Moſes was wont to be pictured with, WM ih 
did only note the light and perſpicuity (from the am- lay a 
biguity of , which notes he ſending forth of rays of men 
light like a horn; and yet Moſes himſelf was veiled matt 
in compariſon of the openneſs and plainneſs of ſpeech 00 197 
which was in the Apoſtles. Impoſtors caſt a miſt of i e G 
many dark and cloudy words before them; but when WM them 
they are once brought into the open light, their I and a 
vizard falls off, and their deformity appears. Suck of lig 
perſons delight in ſoaring quite out of the apprehen- WM But 1 
ſions of thoſe who follow them, and never think affirm 
themſelves better recompenſed for their pains, than MI "ity, : 
when they are moſt admired and leaſt underſtood. Wi where 
But never was Chriſtianity more diſhonoured, than Ml they 
when men brought it from its native fimplicity and i very r 
plainneſs, into a company of cloudy and inſignificant i deſign 
expreſſions ; which are ſo far from making men bet- in pla 


ter underſtand the truth of it, that it was certainly WM dence 
the Devil's deſign, by ſuch obſcure terms, to make I have k 
way for a myſtery to be advanced (but it was of ihneſs 
iniquity) : and ſoon after we ſee the effect of it in poker 
another oracle, ſet up at Rome inſtead of Delphos ; thoſe t 
and all the pretence of it, was the obſcurity ſuppoſed JM * foul 


in Scripture. What! darkneſs come by the riling ¶ ©onver 
of the ſun | Or is the ſun at laſt grown ſo beggarly, Ml could 


that he is fain to borrow light of the earth? Mult {ﬀW ſo muc 
| tbe i Vor 
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te Scripture be beholden to the Church for its  H A p. 
WH clearnefs, and Chriſt himſelf not ſpeak intelligibly, . 
„ WH unles the Pope be his interpreter ? Did Chriſt re- 
of WI veal to the world the way of ſalvation, and yet leave 
men to ſeek which was it, till a guide, never heard of 
d. in the Scripture, come to direct them in the way to 
it? What ſtrange witneſſes were the Apoſtles, if 
they did not ſpeak the truth with plainneſs ? How 
had men been to ſeek as to the truth of Chriſtianity, 
if the Apoſtles had not declared the doctrine of the 
de Goſpel with all evidence and perſpicuity ? Whom 
1d WT mult we believe in this caſe, the Apoſtles or the Ro- h 
zut man Oracles? The Apoſtles, they tell us, /hey ſpeak 2 Cor. iii, 
th, WY 21h 4% plainueſs of ſpeech, and for that end purpoſely © 
m- lay aſide all excellency of words and human wiſdom, that 1 Cor. ii. 
of men might not be to ſeek for their meaning in a ** 
led matter of ſo great moment; that he Goſpel wwas hid 1 Cor. iv. 
ech 7 none but ſuch as are loft, and whoſe eyes are blinded by 4: 
t of WM be God of this world; that the doctrine revealed by 
hen them is a light to direct us in our way to heaven, 
der and a rule to walk by; and it is a ſtrange property 
uch of light to be obſcure, and of a rule to be crooked. 
cn- But it is not only evident, from the Apoſtles' own 
ink WY afirmations, that they laid aſide all affected obſcu- 
han WM rity, ambiguous expreſſions, and philoſophical terms, 
0d, whereby the world might have been to ſeek for what 
han they were to believe, but it is likewiſe clear from the 
and very nature of the doctrine they preached, and the 
cant Wi deſign of their preaching of it. What need rhetoric 
bet- n plain truths ? or affected phraſes in giving evi- 
in dence ? How incongruous would obſcure expreſſions 
abe have been to the deſign of ſaving ſouls by the fool- 
s of WW ihneſs of preaching ? For if they had induſtriouſſy 
t n poken in their preaching, above the capacities of 
10s ; ﬀ thoſe they ſpake to, they could never have converted 
ofed a foul without a miracle: for the ordinary way of 
ſing converſion muſt be by the underſtanding ; and how 
arly, could that work upon the underſtanding, which was 
Auſt I fo much aboye it? But, faith the Apoſtle, We preach 
the Vor. I. Z not 
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2 Cor. iv. 5. 


a Cor. ii. 4. 


2 Cor. iv. 2. 


Origen cont. 
Cell. 1. iii. 
P. 135. 
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not ourſelues, but Chriſt Jeſus the Lord, and ourſelyg 


your ſervants for Feſus jake. If they had ſought 0 


themſelves, or their own credit and reputation, there 


might have been ſome reaſon that they ſhould hare by 
uſed the way of the Sophiſts among the Greeks, and by. 
by declamatory ſpeeches to have enhanced their wil 
eſteem among the vulgar. But the Apoſtles dif. who 
owned and rejected all theſe vulgar artifices of mean WM yo; 
and low-ſpirited men; they laid aſide all thoſe en- the; 
ticing words «vIgwrivns gopiag, of the wway of the Heathen dra! 
Sophiſts, and declared the teſtimony of God with ſpi. (th: 
ritual evidence; they handled not the word of God de. imp 
ceitfully, but, by manifeflation of the truth, commented WM tion 
themſelves to every man's conſcience in the fight of Cod had 
Now what could be ſo ſuitable to ſuch a deſign, as mad 
the greateſt plainneſs and faithfulneſs in what they ent 
ſpake ? We find in the teſtimony of the Apoſtle, 3025 
E vd xc avErurixov x METAR Pevey NE Sr] a tn 
Origen ipcaks, Nothing that is ſpurious or counterfat, inet” 
nothing ſavouring of the cunning crafiineſs of ſuch as lt 7, 
in wait to deceive ; and, faith he, it is impoſſible to think Buds 
that men, never bred up in the ſophiſiry of the Greets, mics 
nor experienced in the rhetorical inſinuations uſed amy 100 
them, could ever be able ſo ſuddenly to perſuade the uo he, / 
to embrace that which had been a figment of their oui 7 4 
brains. The truth is, the Apoſtles ſpeak like men they. 
very confident of the truth of what they ſpeak, and }: 7; 
not like ſuch who were fain to fetch in the help d un 
all their topics, to find out ſome probable arguments I ,,,; 
to make men believe that which it is probable the) dne 
did not believe themſelves; which was moſt com- WI o/ 
monly the caſe of the great orators among tit WI ces 
Heathens. We find no pedantic flouriſhes, no flat z 
tering inſinuations, no affected cadences, no ful BY great 
great care of the riſing and falling of words in the it Wl give 6 
veral ſentences, which make up ſo great a part df privat 
that which was accounted eloquence in the Apoſtle WW neſs c 
time. Theſe things were too mean a prey for the and b 


ſpirits of the Apoſtles to quarry upon; every t 15 were 
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in them was grave and ſerious, every word had its 
due weight, every ſentence brimful of ſpiritual mat- 
ter; their whole diſcourſe moſt becoming the ma- 
jeſty and authority of that Spirit which they ſpake 
by. And therein was ſeen a great part of the infinite 
wiſdom of God, in the choice he made of the perſons 
who were to propagate the doctrine of Chriſt in the 


| world, that they were not ſuch, who, by reaſon of 
| their great repute and fame in the world, might eafily 


draw whole multitudes to embrace their dictates, but 
(that there might not be the leaft foundation for an 
implicit faith) they were of ſo mean rank and condi- 
tion in the world, that in all probability their names 
had never been heard of, had not their doctrine 
made them famous. To this purpoſe Origen excel- 


| lently ſpeaks, Olua: Jt Tov 'Incovv Ji rouro HES N 
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dd ad ον Ts d N οο Jo TosTOS, , unde,ͤs pi 


x1 Xweev Vrovua r ανανιτσ αονẽ]d r-ð . Noprgns d Toi 
cou duvapuivors up dri TO d THF πννονjẽͤmaog 
TW you avruy, ne WOW T0 aprts, new)n gero rip 
dud tog, TOAND μοννννν “, ug, ITE αννννEν e boxer 
Tpibohn A x Aﬀtewy c eαοi0 1a puera ννẽ,˖dcονν xo 
Texvooyics EMAnvixns axonzlia., I am of opinion, ſaith 
he, that Jeſus did purpoſely make uſe of ſuch preachers of 
bis doftrine, that there might be no place for ſuſpicion that 
they came inſtructed with the arts of ſophiſtry : but that it 
be clearly manifeſt to all that would confider it, that there 
was nothing of deſign in thoſe who diſcovered ſo much 
fmplicity in their writings, and that they had a more Di- 
une power, which was more efficacious than the greateſt 
volubility of expreſſions, or ornaments of ſpeech, or the ar- 
tices which were uſed in the Grecian compoſitions. 

3. The Apoſtles delivered their doctrine with the 
greatef/ openneſs and freedom of ſpirit : they did not 
give out one thing to the world, and another to their 
private diſciples ; but with great freedom and bold- 
nels declared their doctrine in the moſt public places, 
and before their greateſt enemies. They knew they 
Were looked on as deceivers by the world; but yet 

Z. 2 they 
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they knew themſelves to be true, ws , xa dh. 
dag. This is the uſual requital good men have from 
the world, that they are looked on as the greateſt de- 
ceivers of it: if it be ſo with others, they have much 
leſs cauſe to wonder at it, when even he, who by one 
prophet is ſtyled the deſire of nations, is by another 
ſaid to be deſpiſed aud rejected of men; and when Chriſt 
was in the world, he was called 6 Ta«v@», the de. 
cetver ; no wonder then if his Diſciples were ac- 
counted ſuch, although they maniteſted their ven- 
city by their open carriage and free ſpeaking to the 
faces of their greateſt adverſaries. The Apoſtles nei. 
ther feared the Jews“ {kill in their law, nor the wil- 
dom and ſubtlety of the Greeks. Saint Paul preach- 
eth Chriſt openly among the Jews in their ſyna- 


gogues; and among the Athenians he encounters the 


Acts xvii. 
18. > 


Epicureans and Stoics, and preacheth to them Jeſus 
and the reſurrection. If the Apoſtles had any thing 
of deceivers in them, as to the things they related 
concerning Chriſt, they would not certainly have 
ſpoken with ſo much confidence concerning Chtiſt 
in the preſence of thoſe who had been his murderer: 
but we ſee. they appealed to themſelves, as to the mi- 
racles which he had wrought among them; and for 
his reſurrection, they were ready to lay down ther 
lives in giving teſtimony to the truth of it. That 
his body was gone, was evident; that the Apoſtles 


| ſhould take it away was unpofſible, conſidering what 


a guard of ſoldiers they had ſet upon it, and how ti. 


morous and fearful the Apoſtles were, that they fled 


upon Chriſt's being apprehended. Now what could 


it be could make ſuch fearful perſons afterwards ſo 


- courageous and reſolute as they were, had there not 


been ſome more than ordinary power to convince and 
encourage them ? N | IE 
4. The Apoſtles deliver their reftimony Tvith l 
greateſt particularity as to all circumfrances. They do 
not change or alter any of them upon different ex- 


minations before ſeveral perſons ; they all _= « 
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the greateſt conſtancy to. themſelves, and uniformity C H AP. 
with each other. As to matters of indifferency, we __— 


find the Apoſtles very yielding and condeſcending ; 


341 


but as to any thing which concerned their teſtimony, - 


moſt conſtant and reſolved. ' Had the Goſpel been 
ſome cunningly-contrived fancy, it had been impoſ- 


| fible but ſo many different perſons, in ſuch different 


places, and under ſuch different conditions, would 
have varied as to ſome material circumſtance of it; 
or elſe they would have been fo wile as to have de- 
livered it in general terms, without inſiſting much 
upon ſuch particular circumſtances, which, if they 
had been falſe; might have been very eafily diſ- 
proved : but with what particular enumeration of 
circumſtances do the Apoſtles preach Chriſt to the 
world? Peter tells the Jews that it was Feſus of Na- 
zareth whom he preached ; and, leſt they ſhould think 
it was not the ſame perſon who roſe again, with great 
boldneſs and freedom of ſpirit he ſaith unto them, 
Therefore let all the houſe of Ijrael know aſſuredly, that 
God hath made that ſame Feſus whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Chriſt, Yea, that ſame individual per- 
lon who was converſant in the world, and died upon 
the croſs, is now become a Prince and Saviour, to give 
repentance to Iſrael, and remiſſion of fins. It there had 
been any ground of ſuſpicion as to thele things, 
who had been fo able to diſprove them, or ſo ready 
to do it, as thoſe perſons who had crucified him? 
For we cannot conceive but thoſe who had a hand in 
his death, would endeavour by all poſſible means to 


a cale were they like to be in, if thoſe things which 


the Apoſtles ſo confidently preached were true? If 
Chriſt had all power now in his hands, and there were 
ſalvation in no other name, but only in his whom they had 
guciſted, they were like to be in a moſt deſperate. 


condition; therefore if any men can be ſuppoſed in- 
Juifitive after the truth of theſe circumſtances, no 


doubt theſe were : and if they could have found the 


2 3 leaſt 


Acts ii. 22. 


Acts ii. 36. 


diſprove his reſurrection from the dead. For what 
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leaſt flaw in their teſtimony, the world would ſoon 


have ringed of it, and the Jews, who were then ſo by 
much diiperſed abroad, would have divulged it into 0 
all parts; the Apoſtles would have been told of it a; ti 
they preached Chriſt in the ſynagogues. And can acc 
we in any reaſon think. but thoſe Jews, who perſe. wh 
cuted Paul as he preached in the ſynagogues of oat 
Aſia, and afterwards impeached him ſo openly at Je. fn; 
ruſalem, would there enquire into all the circum- 3 
ſtances concerning Chriſt, and all the other Jew be 
would write to their friends at Jeruſalem, to be ful WM mo 
informed of thoſe ſtrange things which were told con 
them openly in all places in their ſynagogues by any 
men of their own nation and language, concerning Chr 
one Jeſus, who was crucified, and roſe again from the to d 
dead? Had there been now any ſo much as plau- had 
fible pretext that any of theſe circumſtances were WW an | 
not true, can we think but that a people ſo unmes- WI Wh 
ſurably given to their own ways and traditions, WW wor! 
would in all places have vented any thing that might WM thre 
have tended to the diſparagement of Chriſt and hs perſ 
Apoſtles ? But we ſee malice itſelf could not find WM duce 
any flaw in the Apoſtles' teſtimony; for if it had, been 
we ſhould certainly have heard of it, either from the WM and 
Jews, or from the great oppoſers of Chriſtianity WM nou 
among the Heathens, who pretended to be curious Aal 
and inquiſitive perſons ; ſuch as Celſus, Julian, Hi WF time 
erocles, and Porphyry were. What reaſon can we Wl to th 
have then in the leaſt to ſuſpe& ſuch a teſtimony, WM and 
which paſſed ſo uncontrolled in that time when i WW %o 
was alone capable of being diſproved, and men's n. more 
tereſt and deſign would put them ſo much upon it! WM a pe 
The ſtrength of which will appear in the next pro- Hirt, 
poſition, which is, 3 he cc 
No teſtimony ought to be taken againſt a matter of fai I the 
thus atteſted, but from ſuch perſons who had great Wt this | 
knowledge of the things atteſted, and manifeſt great far b. 


fidelity in reporting them. It is eaſy to make it ap. they 
pear, that ſuppoſing any perſons at that time hal WM each 
| | contradicte | 


ORIGINES SAC RE. 
contradicted the teſtimony of the Apoſtles concern- 
n a 
world to have hearkened to their teſtimony in oppo- 
ſition to that of the Apoſtles; and that on theſe 


r Saviour, yet there had been no reaſon in the 
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IX. 


accounts: 1. The Apoſtles witneſſed the affirmative; 


which 1s more capable of being atteſted than any ne- 
gative can be. 2. The Apoſtles were more conver- 
fant with Chriſt than any other perſons were ; be- 
cauſe they were choſen for that very end by him to 
be conſtantly with him. Could any therefore be 
more capable of knowing the truth of all particulars 
concerning Chriſt than theſe were ? Had there been 
any ground of ſuſpicion concerning the deſign of 
Chriſt, why could not the Jews prevail with Judas 


to diſcover it, as well as to betray his perſon ? Judas 


had done but a good work, if Chriſt had been ſuch 
an impoſtor as the Jews blaſphemouſly ſaid he was. 
What made Judas then ſo little ſatisfied with his 
work, that he grew weary of his life upon it, and 
threw himſelf away in the moſt horrid deſpair ? No 
perſon certainly had been ſo fit to have been pro- 
duced as a witneſs againſt Chriſt as Judas, who had 
been ſo long with him, and had heard his ſpeeches, 
and obſerved his miracles ; but he had not patience 
enough to ſtay, after that horrid fact, to be a-witneſs 
againſt him: nay, he was the greateſt witneſs at that 
time for him, when he who had betrayed him came 
to the Sanhedrin, when conſulting about his death, 
and told them, that he had ſiuned in betraying innocent 
blood. What poſſible evidence could have been given 
more in behalf of our Saviour than that was ? When 
a perſon ſo covetous as to betray his Maſter for 
thirty pieces of fikuer, was lo weary of his bargain, that 
he comes and throws back the money, and declares 
the perſon innocent whom he had betrayed ? And 


Matt: xx vi 


3 


this perſon too was ſuch a one as knew our Saviour 


far better than any of the witneſſes whom afterwards 
they ſuborned againſt him, who yet contradicted 
each other, and at laſt couid produce nothing which, 
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in the judgment of the Heathen governor, could 1 
make him judge Chriſt worthy of death. 3. The cre: 
Apoſtles were freer from deſign than any counter. WE o, 
witneſs at that time could be. We have already ſelv 
proved the Apoſtles could not poſſibly have any Wl fe 
other motive to affirm what they did, but full con- taki 
viction of the truth of what they ſpake; but now, if WM for 
any among the Jews at that time had aſſerted any to « 
thing contrary to the Apoſtles, we have a clear ac- this 
count of it, and what motive might induce them to con 
it; viz. the preſerving of their honour and reputa. I 
tion with the people, the upholding their traditions, WM 7he/: 
beſides their open and declared enmity againſt Chriſt, WM /“ 
without any ſufficient reaſon at all for it. Now who Wl nor 
would believe the teſtimony of the Scribes and Pha- ¶ hor 
riſees, who had ſo great authority among the people, WI und 
which they were like to loſe if Chriſt's doctrine were then 
true, before that of the Apoſtles, who parted with all ber. 
for the ſake of Chriſt, and ventured themſelves wholly WM nuec 
upon the truth of our Saviour's doctrine ? 4. None then 
ever did {o much to atteſt the negative, as the Apol- of tl 
tles did to prove their fidelity as to the affirmative. WM In ai 
Had ſufficient counter-witneſs been timely produced, hom 
we cannot think the Apoſtles would have run ſo with 
many continual hazards in preaching the things at th 
which related to the perſon and actions of Chriſt, unde 
Did ever any lay down their lives to undeceive the the. 
world, if the Apoſtles were guilty of abuſing it? thoſe 
5. The number of ſuch perſons had been inconfider- belie 
able, in compariſon of thoſe who were ſo fully per- live 
ſuaded of the truth of thoſe things which concern Wi caulc 
our Saviour; who were all ready (as moſt of them IM hath 
did) to ſeal the truth of them with their lives. BM and 
Whence ſhould ſo many men grow ſo ſuddenly con- and | 
fident of the truth of ſuch things, which were con- titud 
trary to their former perſuaſions, intereſt, education,  trary 
had they not been delivered in ſuch a way, that they ¶ out f 
were aſſured of the undoubted truth of them? I ite u 
Which brings me to the laſt propoſition ; which is, ¶ made 


Matters 
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Matters of fat being firſt believed on the account of o 1 A P. 


e-witneſſes, and received with an univerſal and uncon- 
trolled aſſent by all ſuch perſons who have thought them- 
elves concerned in knowing the truth of them, do yield a 
ſufficient 2 for a firm aſſent to be built upon. I 
take it for granted that there 1s ſufficient foundation 
for a firm aſſent, where there can be no reaſon given 
to queſtion the evidence; which, that there 1s not in 
this preſent caſe, will appear from theſe following 
conſiderations. 
1. That the multitudes of thoſe perſons who did believe 
theſe things, had liberty and opportunity to be ſatisfied 
of the truth of them before they believed them ; therefore 
no reaſon or motive can be aſſigned on which they 
ſhould be induced to believe theſe things, but the 
undoubted evidence of truth which went along with 
them. I confeſs in Mahometiſm a very great num- 
ber of perſons have for ſome centuries of years conti- 
nued in the belief of the doctrine of Mahomet ; but 
then withal there is a ſufficient account to be given 
of that, viz. the power of the ſword, which keeps them 
In awe, and ſtrictly forbids all the followers of Ma- 
homet to diſpute their religion at all, or compare it 
with any other. Therefore I can no more wonder 
at this, than I do to ſee ſo great a part of the world 
under the tyranny of the great Turk. Neither, on 
the other ſide, do I wonder that ſuch a multitude of 
thoſe profeſſing Chriſtianity ſhould, together with it, 
believe a great number of erroneous doctrines, and 
live in the practice of many groſs ſuperſtitions ; be- 
cauſe I conſider what a ſtrange prevalency education 
hath upon ſofter ſpirits and more eaſy intellectuals, 
and what an awe an inquiſition bears upon timorous 
and irreſolved perſons. But now when a great mul- 
titude of perſons, ſober and inquiſitive, ſhall, con- 
trary to the principles of their education, and with- 
out fear of any human force (which they before-hand 
*e will perſecute them), and after diligent enquiry 
made into the grounds on which they believe, forſake 
all 


XVIII. 
Prop. 5. 
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BOOK all their former perſuaſions, and reſolvedly adhere to 
| the truth of the doctrine propounded to them, 
though it coſt them their lives; if this gives us not 


reaſon to think this doctrine true, we muſt believe 


mankind to be the moſt unhappy creatures in the 
world, that will with ſo much reſolution part with 
all advantages of this life for the ſake of one to come, 
if that be not undoubtedly certain, and the doctrine 
propoſing it infallibly true. It is an obſervable cit. 
cumſtance in the propagation of Chriſtian religion, 
that though God made choice at firſt of perſons ge- 
nerally of mean rank and condition in the world to 
be preachers of the Goſpel, God thereby making it 


x Cor. ii, appear that our faith did not fland in the wiſdom if 


S*.: men, but in the power of God, and therefore choſe the 
27.  Toeak things of the world to confound the ſtroug; yet 
ſoon after the Goſpel was preached abroad in the 
world, we find perſons of great place and reputation, 
of great parts and abilities, engaged 1n the profeſſion 
of the Chriſtian faith. In the hiſtory of the Acts we 
read of Sergius a Proconſul, of Dionyſtus the Areo- 
pagite, converted to the faith; and in the following 
ages of the Church, many perſons of great eſteem for 
their excellent learning and abilities. Such was Ju- 
tin Martyr, one who, before he became a Chriſtin, 
was converſant with all ſe&s of philoſophers, Stoics, 
Peripatetics, Pythagoreans, and at laſt was a profeſſed 


Platoniſt, till he was converted from Plato to Chriſt; 


and then found that true which he ſpeaks of in hs 
Dialogue with Trypho, that after all his enquines 
into philoſophy, ſpeaking of the doctrine of Chriſt, 
Juſtin Dia- rabν pabuny e] QLAcoopiay ATPRAN TE KL TYPO), [ 
Ty ch. ound this at laſt to be the only ſure and profitable phil. 
b 225- ſophy. And when Trypho — derides him as a man 
. very eaſy faith, who would leave the doctrine of 
Plato for that of Chriſt (for it ſeems by him the Jews 
then had a more favourable opinion of the ſtate of 
Platoniſts than Chriſtians), Juſtin is ſo far from being 
moved with ſuch reproaches, that he tells * 
WO 
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o WW would undertake to demonſtrate to him, dri ov xevoig C 1 A P. 

n rig eue pv Noe, odd avamodeixToig ANoyoicy, HANG ug , 4 
s - 

of mwparO” Fs xa dvd Geng, x0 TrInAGos Aerts, Ibid. p.226. 


ve that the Chriſtians did not give credit to empty fables and 
he unprovable aſſertions, but to ſuch a doctrine as was full 
th Ie Divine ſpirit and power, and flouriſhed with grace; 
4, the proving of which 1s the ſubject of that diſcourſe. 
ne At Alexandria we meet with a ſucceſſion of excellent 
ir. perſons, all which were not only embracers them 
Mn, ſelves, but defenders of the Chriſtian faith; for 
ve. WW {iting aſide there Abilius, Juſtus, Cerdo, Eumenes, 
"to Marcus, Celadion, Agrippinus, Julianus, Demetrius, 
- it WT and others who flouriſhed about the ſecond century, 
; of WI 7 ball only fix on thoſe perſons who were famous 
jj WW cnquirers after truth, and noted for excellency in 
yet Heathen learning; yet theſe perſons, after all their 
the enquiries, found nothing to fix on but the Chriſtian. 
on, faith, and valued no other diſcovery of truth in com- 
ion pariſon with that. Such was Pantænus, who, as Eu- 
we WI {ebius tells us, was an excellent Stoic before he be- 
reo- came a Chriſtian, and was after ſo eminent a one, 
ing that, in imitation of the Apoſtles, he went into India 
\ for to convert the inhabitants to the Chriſtian faith, and 
Jul. at bis return was made rector of the ſchool at Alex- 
an, WY andria; which, as the ſame author tells us, was much 
ics, frequented by ſuch who were 2 aoyy xai rh wel r Set 
fled BY creo dur, well killed in human as well as divine Euſeb. Hitt. | 
riſt; Learning. How excellent Pantænus was in human — 
1 bis learning, may appear, in that Origen and Jerome Cant. 
ines both make his example their plea for their ſtudying 5 
rift, of it. After him ſucceeded Clemens Alexandrinus, 
„ I Fantænus's ſcholar; a perſon of great depth of learn- 
-. ing, and exquiſitely ſkilled in all Heathen antiqui- 
man ties, as appears by his remaining writings. The 
ne of {Ml learning of Origen is ſufficiently known ; which was 
Jews in ſuch great reputation in his own time, that not 
te of Ml only Chriſtians but philoſophers flocked to his lec- 
yeing Wl tures at Alexandria, as Euſebius tell us, wherein he ia. 1. vi. 
n he Mead the mathematics, and other parts of philoſophy, *. 

| | as 
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' BOOK as well as the Scriptures; and the ſame author in. 75 

I. forms us, that the philoſophers did dedicate their 
books to him, and ſometimes choſe him as arbitrator 
between them in matters of diſpute ; and Porphyr 
himſelf, in his books againſt the (Chriſtians, vouck- 
2 0 ſafed a high encomium of Origen for his excellent 


learning. In Origen's time, Heraclas, a preſbyter WM ;;- 

of Alexandria, for five years together frequented the pert 

{chools of the philoſophers, and put on the philoſo. Wl [car 

Ibid. 1. vi. phic pallium, GEN v c x He divas ov watery WW whi 
„ PN , and was very converſant in the books of the WW was 
Grecian learning. Beſides theſe, we read of Pierius WM thar 

and Achillas, two preſbyters of Alexandria, who ther 

were Ty xo} txanvac ri νͥ 0% Qinorofin dedoxijuacuin we | 

Nicephor. AS Nicephorus Calliſtus ſpeaks, perſons well ſtilled in Wil of 9 
Hit, Fecl. Ihe Grecian learning and philoſophy. If from Alexan- WW brac 
ene 35 ria we go to Cæſarea, there we not only meet with that 
a ſchool of learning among the Chriſtians, but with Wl we « 

perſons very eminent in all kinds of learning; fuck WM teſti: 

were the famous Pamphilus and Euſebius fo great an WW man; 

admirer of him, that ever ſince he is called Euſebius thing 
Pamphili. At Antioch was Dorotheus, ae rarrin Wil to th 

Adywv nai moideics NEUN Fei, AS Nicephorus ſpeaks, « 2. 

perſon verſed in all kind of ingenuous literature. An Wi quifi 

tolius, Biſhop of Laodicea, one verſed in geome- Wl «+12: 
try, aſtronomy, and all kind of philoſophy, as well BM or. 
Idew, l. vi. as the doctrine of Chriſt, Thus we ſee, how in thole WW fons | 


36 early days of the Greek Church, what excellent per MM be m 
ſons many of thoſe were who were zealous profeſſor Wil ctern; 
of Chriſtianity ; and concerning thoſe of the Latin All p 
Church, I ſhall only mention that ſpeech of St. Au. allow 
tin, who was himſelf an inſtance of the ſame nature, MI and « 
8. Auzuſ. and a ſtar of the firſt magnitude among them. Nowe Bill lodge: 
tin. de afpicimus quanto auro & argento & wveſte ſuffarcinati Wl this, 
Chriſtiana, exterit de Lg ypto Cyprianus doctor ſuaviſſimus & mar!) Wh tude 
- #640 beatifſimus * Quanto Lactantius? Quanto Viclorius Wy ventu 
O ptatus, Hilarius? Ut de wivis taceam : quanto inn. had n 
merabiles Greci ? Quod prior ipſe fidelifſimus Dei fon all thi 
tus Moyſes fecerat, de quo ſcriptum ęſt, quod ale WT /udici, 
8 7 
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rit omni ſapientia Eg yptiorum. To whoſe catalogue of C * A P, 


earned perſons, among the Latin Chriſtians, Tertul- 
lan, Arnobius, and ſeveral others, may be deſervedly 
added. But as St. Auſtin there well obſerves, 
though the Iſraelites went rich out of Eg ypt, yet it was 
their eating the Paſſover which ſaved them from dęſtruc- 
tion: fo though theſe were accompliſhed with thoſe 
perfections and riches of the ſoul, the ornaments of 
karning, yet it was their eating the true Paſſover, 
which was Chriſt, by their adhering to his doctrine, 
was that which would be of more advantage to them 
than all their accompliſhments would be. Now, 
then, ſince in the firſt ages of the Chriſtian Church 
we find not only innumerable multitudes of perſons 
of great integrity and ſobriety in their lives em- 
bracing the doctrine of Chriſt, but ſo many perſons 
that were curious enquirers after the truth of things, 
we can certainly have no reaſon to diſtruſt ſuch a 
teſtumony, which was received in ſo unanimous a 


manner by perſons as able to judge of the truth of 


things, and as fearful of being deceived in reference 
to them, as any now in the world can be. 

2. As this teſtimony was received by perſons in- 
quiſitive after the truth of things, ſo the dofrine con- 
deyed by it was a matter of the higheſt moment in the 
world; and therefore we cannot conceive but per- 
ſons ordinarily inquiſitive about other things, would 
be more than ordinarily ſo about this, becauſe their 


eternal welfare and happineſs did depend upon it. 


All perſons that are truly religious, muſt at leaſt be 
allowed to be perſons very inquiſitive after the ſtate 
and condition of their ſouls when they ſhall be diſ- 
lodged from their bodies. And if we do but grant 
this, can we in any reaſon think that ſuch a multi- 
tude of perſons, in ſo many ages, ſhould continue 


venturing their ſouls upon a teſtimony which they 


had no affurance of the truth of? And that none of 
all theſe perſons, though men otherwiſe rational and 


judicious, ſhould be able to diſcover the falſity of 
| that 


> + 
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BOOK that doctrine they went upon, if at leaſt any, upon W amo 
—cConſideration of it, can imagine it to be ſo? It is not of (C 
reconcileable with the general preſumption of human Chri 

nature, concerning Divine Providence and the care the 

God takes of the welfare of men, to ſuffer ſo many mul 

perſons, who ſincerely defire to ſerve God in the way parti 

which is molt pleaſing to him, to go on in ſuch a ſtren 

continual deluſion, and never have it at all diſco- foun 

vered to them. If all men then who have believed ſons 

the doctrine of Chriſt to be the only way to ſalvation, time 

have been deceived, either we muſt deny altogether pire, 

a Divine Providence, or ſay the Devil hath more WI Tet! 

ower to deceive men, than God hath to dire& ms, 

them, which is worſe than the former; or elſe aſſert, th/a, 

that there are no ſuch things at all as either God or vhs 

Devils, but that all things come to paſs by chance faith 
and fortune: and if ſo, it is fill more inexplicable compa 
why ſuch multitudes of rational and ſerious men, of th. 

and the moſt inquiſitive part of the world as to fuch ais, 
| things, ſhould all be ſo poſſeſſed with the truth and etater 
| certainty of theſe things; and the more profane, nomen 
wicked, and ignorant any perſons are, the more prone of men 
they are to mock and deride them. If ſuch men What 
| then ſee more into truth and reaſon than the ſober tbeſe 
and judicious part of mankind, let us bid adieu to truth 
humanity, and adore the brutes, ſince we adnure was fi 
witneſ 


their judgment moſt who come the neareſt to them. 
3. The multitude of theſe perſons thus conſenting in this W cords 


teſtimony, could have no other engagements to this conſent, doEri 
but only their firm perſuaſion of the truth of the dotirme | which 
conveyed by it; becauſe thoſe who unanimouſly agree | Heave 
in this thing, are ſuch perſons whoſe other deſigns | 4. 4 
and intereſts in this world differ as much as any WI e C 


men's do. If it had been only a conſent of the 

Jews, there might have been ſome probable pretence } 
to have ſuſpected a matter of intereſt in it; but as 
to this thing, we find the Jews divided among them 
ſelves about it, and the ſtiffeſt deniers of the truth 


of it do yet inviolably preſerve thoſe ſacred records 
among 
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the Roman Emperors at the time of its firſt pro- 


mulgation, there would have been ſome ſuſpicion of 


particular deſign in it; but it came with no other 


ſtrength but the evidence of its own truth: yet it 


found ſudden and ſtrange entertainment among per- 
ſons of all nations and degrees of men. In a ſhort 
time it had eaten into the heart of the Roman em- 
ire, and made ſo large a ſpread therein, that it made 
Tertullian ſay, Hefern ſumus, & veſtra omnia implevi- 
mus, urbes, inſulas, caſtella, munitipia, conciliabula, caſtra 
ihſa, tribus, decurias, palatium, ſenatum, forum; ſola 
vobis relinquimus Templa. We have but newly appeared, 
faith he, and yet we have filled all places with our 
company, but only your Temples. And before, ſpeaking 
of the Heathens, Obſeſſam vociferantur ciuitatem, in 
oeris, in caſtellis, in inſulis Chriftianos, omnem ſexum, 
etatem, condilionem, etiam dignitatem tranſgredi ad hoc 
nomen quaſi detrimento mærent. All forts and conditions 
of men, in all places, were ſuddenly become Chriſtians. 


35t 


among them, from which the truth of the doctrine e HAP. 
of Chriſt may be undoubtedly proved. Had the 
Chriſtian religion been enforced upon the world by 


IX. 


— — 


Tertull. 


Apol. c. 37. 
Ed. Pamel. 


Ibid. c. 1. 


What common tye could there be now to unite all 


theſe perſons together, if we ſet aſide the undoubted 
truth and certainty of the doctrine of Chriſt, which 
was firſt preached to them by ſuch who were eye- 
witneſſes of Chriſt's actions, and had left ſacred re- 
cords behind them, containing the ſubſtance of the 
doctrine of Chriſt, and thoſe admirable inſtructions, 
which were their only certain guides in the way to 
Heaven ? | | 

4. Becauſe many perſons do join in this conſent with 
true Chriſtians, who yet could heartily wiſh that the doc- 
tne of Chriſtianity were not true. Such are all thoſe 
perſons who are ſenſual in their lives, and walk not 
according to the rules of the Goſpel, yet dare not 
queſtion or deny the truth of it. Such who could 
beartily wiſh there were no future ſtate, nor judg- 
ment to come, that they might indulge themſelves 


in 
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II. 


cant; for when he had introduced the Apoſtle Pe- 


Chriſt, by the effectual workings of the Spirit of 
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in this world without fear of another; yet their con- i. e 

ſciences are ſo far convinced of, and awed by the 24 
truth of theſe things, that they raiſe many perplexi - ments 
ties and anxieties in their minds, which they would is tru 


moſt willingly be rid of ; which they can never tho- whicl 
roughly be, till, inſtead of having the name of Chrif. W Scrip 
tians, they come to live the life of Chriſtians, and unab] 
become experimentally acquainted with the truth who 1 
and power of religion: and withal we find that the beart 
more men have been acquainted with the, practice of W world, 
Chriſtianity, the greater evidence they have had of able tl 
the truth of it, and been more fully and rationally eth hi 
perſuaded of it. To ſuch 1 grant there are ſuch nary. 

powerful evidences of the truth of the doctrine of Divine 
them ? 
ſatisfac 
of the 
to; bu 
moſt {tr 
doth 11 
then m 
peculiar 
of true | 
force. of 
eren up 


God upon their ſouls, that all other arguments, as to 
their own ſatisfaction, may fall ſhort of theſe. As 
to which, thoſe verſes of the poet Dantes, rendered 
into Latin by F. S. are very pertinent and fignifi- 


ter, aſking him what it was which his faith was 
founded on, he anſwers, | 


Deinde extvit ex luce profunda 
Quæ illic ſplendebat pretioſa gemma, 


Super quam omnis virtus fundatur. Into the 

| wth its 

i. e. That God was pleaſed, by immediate revelation ꝙ ud alte 
himſelf, to diſcover that Divine truth to the world, ¶ dan it be 
wwhereon our faith doth ſĩaud as on its ſure foundation; e mine 
but when the Apoſtle goes on to enquire how he bercing 


knew this at firſt came from God, his anſwer to that MM tirm tha 


18, wainſt th 
larga pluvia ind any 

Spiritus Sancti, que eft diffuſa hithin th 
Super veteres & ſuper novas membranas, WJ uſes of 

El ſyllogiſmus ille qui eam mihi conclufit WJ under con 
Adeo acute, ut pre illa demonſtratione direct 


Onmis demonſtratio alia mibi videatur obtuſa. envictior 
: 1. E. Vol. I 


* 
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i. e. That the Spirit of God doth ſo fully diſcover itſelf e H A p. 


both in the Old and New Teſtament, that all other argu- 
ments are but dull and heavy if compared with this. It 
is true, they are ſo to a truly enlightened conſcience, 
which diſcovers ſo much beauty and glory in the 
Scriptures, that they raviſh the ſoul, although it be 
unable to give ſo full an account of this unto others, 
who want the eyes to ſee that beauty with, which a 
heart truly gracious hath. We ſee ordinarily in the 


world, that the attraction of beauty is an unaccount- 


able thing; and one may diſcern that which raviſh- 
eth him, which another looks on as mean and ordi- 
nary. And why may it not be much more thus in 
Divine objects, which want ſpiritual eyes to diſcover 
them? Therefore I grant that good men enjoy that 
ſatisfaction to their own conſciences, as to the truth 


of the doctrine of Chriſt, which others cannot attain 


to; but yet J ſay, that ſuch do likewiſe ſee the 


moſt ſtrong, rational, and convincing evidence, which 


WH doth induce them to believe; which evidence is 
WT then moſt convincing, when it is ſeconded by the 
peculiar energy of the ſpirit of God upon the ſouls 
of true believers. But yet we ſee that the power and 
force of the truth of theſe things may be ſo great, 
eren upon ſuch minds which are not yet moulded 


into the faſhion of true goodneſs, that it may awe 


wth its light and clearneſs where it doth not ſoften 
nd alter by its heat and influence. Now whence 
can it be that ſuch convictions ſhould ſtick fo faſt in 
the minds of thoſe who would fain pull out thoſe 
percing arrows, but that there is a greater power in 
em than they are maſters of, and they cannot ſtand 
zainſt the force whereby they come upon them, nor 
ind any falve to cure the wounds which are made 
nithin them, but by thoſe weapons which were the 
cauſes of them ? And therefore when wicked perſons, 
under conflicts of conſcience, cannot eaſe themſelves 
y direct atheiſm, or finding reaſon to caſt off ſuch 
prove by diſcerning any invalidity in the teſti- 
9 
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a certain argument that there is abundant truth in 
that teſtimony, when men would fain perſuade them. 
ſelves to believe the contrary, and yet cannot. 

5. The truth of this conſent appears, from the una- 
nimity of it among thoſe perſons who have yet ſtrangely 
differed from each other in many controverſies in religion, 
We ſee thereby this unanimity is no forced or de. 
ſigned thing, becauſe we ſee the perſons agreeing in 
this, do very much diſagree from each other in other 
things : and the ſame grounds and reaſons whereon 
they difagree as to other things, would have held as 
to theſe too, were there not greater evidence of the 


certainty of theſe things than of thoſe they fall out 


about. It bath not yet become a queſtion among 
thoſe who differ ſo much about the ſenſe of Scrip- 
ture, whether the Scripture itſelf be the Word of 
God ; although the very accounts on which we are 
to believe it to be ſo, have been the ſubject of no 
mean controverſies. All the divided parts of the 
Chriſtian world do yet fully agree in the matters of 
fact, viz. that there was ſuch a perſon as Feſus Cbril, 


and that he did many great miracles ; that he died on the 


croſs at Feruſalem, and roſe again from the dead. Now 
theſe contain the great foundations of Chriſtian faith, 
and therefore the multitude of other controverſies 1n 
the world ought to be ſo far from weakening our 
faith as to the truth of the doctrine of Chriſt (which 


men of weak judgments and atheiſtical ſpirits pre. 
tend), that it ought to be a ſtrong confirmation of 


it, when we ſee perſons, which ſo peeviſhly quarrel 
with each other about ſome inferior and leſs weighty 
parts of religion, do yet unanimouſly conſent in the 
principal foundations of Chriſtian faith, and ſuch 
whereon the neceſſity of faith and obedience, as the 


way to ſalvation, doth more immediately depend. 


And this may be one great reaſon why the infinitely 
wite God may ſuffer ſuch lamentable contentions an 


diviſions to be in the Chriſtian world, that thereby 
| | inquiſitive 


inqu 
à me 
relſo! 
woul 
ſuch 
verſie 
nuall 
from 
men! 
from 
yet tl 
party 
tion a 
into t! 
diſowr 
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a mere deſign of ſome few politic perſons, the quar- 
relſome world (where it is not held in by force) 
would never have conſented ſo long in the owning 
ſuch common principles, which all the other contro- 
yerfies are built upon. And although it be conti- 
nually ſeen that in divided parties one is apt to run 
from any thing which 1s received by the other, and 


from them whoſe errors they have diſcovered, that 
yet this principle hath not carried any conſiderable 
party of the Chriſtian world (out of their indigna- 
tion againſt thoſe great corruptions which have crept 


downing the foundation of Chriſtian faith, muſt be 
partly imputed to the fignal hand of Divine Provi- 
dence, and partly to thoſe ſtrong evidences which 
there are of the truth of that teſtimony which con- 
veys to us the foundations of Chriſtian faith. Thus 
we ſee now how great and uncontrolled this conſent 
5, as to the matters of fact delivered down from the 
eye · wit neſſes of them, concerning the actions and 
miracles of our bleſſed Saviour (which are contained 
in the Scriptures as authentic records of them), and 
what a fure foundation there 1s for a firm affent to 


" WF the truth of the things from ſo univerſal and unin- 
N terrupted a tradition. 


Thus far we have now manifeſted the neceſſity of 
the miracles of Chriſt, in order to the propagation of 
chriſtianity in the world, from the conſideration of 
the perſons who were to propagate it in the world. 
The next thing we are to conſider, is, the admirable 
ſucceſs which the Goſpel met with in the world, 
upon its being preached to it ; of which no rational 
account can be given, unleſs the actions and miracles 
of our Saviour were moſt undoubtedly true. . That 
the Goſpel of Chriſt had very ſtrange and wonderful 
lucceſs upon its firſt preaching, hath been partly diſ- 
coyered already, and is withal ſo plain, from the long 

| Aa 2 continuance 


men generally think they can never run far enough 


into the world under a pretence of religion) to the 


XX. 


333 


inquiſitive perſons may ſee, that, if religion had been C f A P. 
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B o OK continuance of it in theſe European parts, that none 
— any ways converſant in the hiſtory of former ages 


ſtrange and admirable ſucceſs of the doctrine of 
Chriſt ſhould be an evidence of the truth of it, and 
the miracles wrought in confirmation of 1t, will ap- 
pear from theſe two confiderations. 1. That the doc- 
trine itſelf was ſo directly contrary to the general inclina- 
tions of the world. 
much oppoſed by all worldly power. 

1. That the doctriue itſelf was ſo oppoſite io the gene- 
ral inclinations of the world, The doctrine may be 
conſidered either as to its credenda, or matters of 


faith, or as to its agenda, or matters of life and prac- | 
to the inclinations | 


tice. Both theſe were contrary 
of the world; the former ſeemed hard and incre- 
dible, the latter harſh and impoſſible. 

1. The matters of faith which were to be believed 
by the world, were not ſuch things which we may 
imagine the vulgar ſort of men would be very for- 
ward to run after, nor very greedy to embrace, 1, 
Becauſe contrary to the principles of their education, and 
the religion they were brought up in. The generality of 
mankind is very tenacious of thoſe principles and 
prejudices which are ſucked in in the time of in- 
fancy. 
were impoſſible that any rational men ſhould believe 


them, but only on this account; becauſe they are 


bred up under them. It is a very great advantage 
any religion hath againſt another, that it comes to 
ſpeak firſt, and thereby inſinuates ſuch an apprehen- 


ſion of itſelf to the mind, that it is very hard remov. 


ing it afterwards. The underſtanding ſeems to be of 
the nature of thoſe things which are communis furl, 
and therefore primi ſunt poſſidentis; when an opinion 


hath once got poſſeſſion of the mind, it uſually keeps 
Now we cannot 


out whatever comes to diſturb it. 


otherwiſe conceive but all thoſe perſons who had 


been bred up under Paganiſm and the moſt groſs 
| | idolatry, 


can have any ground to queſtion it. But that this 


2. That the propagation of it was ſo | 
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idolatry, muſt needs have a very potent prejudice 
againſt ſuch a doctrine, which was wholly irrecon- 
cileable with that religion which they had been de- 
voted to. Now the * the prejudice is which 
is conveyed into men's minds by the force of educa- 
tion, the greater ſtrength and power muſt there needs 
be in the Goſpel of Chriſt, which did ſo eaſily demo- 
liſh theſe ſtrong holds, and captivate the underſtand- 
ings of men to the obedience of Chriſt. To which 
purpoſe Arnobius excellently ſpeaks in theſe words 
to the Heathens ; Sed non creditis geſta hæc. Sed qui 
ea conſpicati ſunt fieri, & ſub oculis ſuis viderunt agi, 
teſtes optimi certifſumique auctores, & crediderunt hæc ipſi, 
& credenda poſteris nobis haud exilibus cum approbatio- 
nbus tradiderunt. Quinam iſti fint, fortaſſe quæritis? 
gentes, populi, nationes & incredulum illud genus huma- 


um. Quod niſi aperta res eſſet, & luce ipſa, quemad- 


nodum dicitur, clarior, nunquam rebus hujuſmodi creduli- 
tatis ſue commodarent aſſenſum. An nunquid dicemus il- 
lius temports homines uſque adeo fuiſſe vanos, mendaces, 
folidos, brutos, ut, que nunquam viderant, vidiſſe ſe fin- 
gerent? et que facta omnino non erant, falſis proderent 
tefimoniis aut puerili aſſertione firmarent ® Cumque poſ- 
ſent vobiſcum & unantmiter vivere, & inoffenſas ducere 
cogjunctiones, gratuita ſuſciperent odia & execrabili habe- 
rentur in nomine? Quod ſi falſa, ut dicitis, hiſtoria illa 
rerum eft, unde ram brevi tempore totus mundus iſta reli- 


tem gentes regionibus diſſitæ, ventis, cælique convexionibus 
dimotæ? Aſſeverationibus illectæ ſunt nudis, inductæ in 
es caſſas, & in pericula capitis immittere ſe ſponte teme- 
raria deſperatione voluerunt, cum nibil tale vidiſſent, quod 
eas in hos cultus novitatis ſuæ poſit excitare miraculo. 


„ao quia hæc omnia & ab ipſo cernebant geri & ab ejus 
n beconibus, qui per orbem totum miſſi beneficia patris & 
WY Nur ſanandis animis hominibuſque portabant, veritatis 
t {tins vi victæ, & dederunt ſe Deo, nec in magnis po- 
diere diſpendiis membra vobis projicere, & viſcera ſua la- 


Wanda præbere. The ſubſtance of whoſe diſcourſe is, 
A a 3 that 
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that it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe ſo many perſons, of 


ſo many nations, to be ſo far beſotted and infatuated, 


as not only to believe a religion to be true, which 
was contrary to that they were educated in, but to 


venture their lives as well as eſtates upon it, had it 


not been diſcovered to them in a moſt certain and 
infallible way, by ſuch who had been eye - witneſſes of 
the actions and miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
And as he elſewhere ſpeaks, Vel hæc ſaltem fidem vo- 
bis faciant argumenta credendi, quod jam per omnes ter- 
ras in tam breui temporis ſpatio immenſi nominis hujus ſa- 
cramenta diffuſa ſunt ; quod nulla jam natio eft tam bar- 
bari moris, & manſuetudinem neſciens, que non ejus amore 
verſa molliverit aſperitatem ſuam, & in placidos ſenſu 
aſſumpta tranquillitate migraverit ; quod tam mapnis 
ingeniis præditi oratores, grammatici, rhetores, conjulti 


juris ac medici, philoſophiæ etiam ſecreta rimantes, magy- 


teria hæc expetunt, ſpretis quibus paulo ante fidebant, &c. 
Will not this perſuade the world what firm founda- 
tions the faith of Chriſtians ſtands on, when in fo 
ſhort a time it is ſpread over all parts of the world? 
That by it the moſt inhuman and barbarous nations 


are ſoftened into more than civility : that men of the 


greateſt wits and parts, orators, grammarians, rheto- 
ricians, lawyers, phyſicians, philoſophers, who not? 


have forſaken their former ſentiments, and adhered to | 


the doctrine of Chriſt. Now, I fay, if the power of 
education be ſo ſtrong upon the minds of men, to 
perſuade them of the truth of the religion they are 
bred up under (which atheiſtically diſpoſed perſons 


make ſo much advantage of), this is ſo far from 


weakening the truth of Chriſtianity, that 1t proves a 
great confirmation of it; becauſe it obtained ſo 
much upon its firſt preaching in the world, notwith- 
ſtanding the higheſt prejudices from education were 
againſt it. If then men be ſo prone to believe that 


to be moſt true which they have been educated | 


under, it muſt argue a more than ordinary evidence 


and power in that religion which unſettles ſo much | 
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the principles of education, as to make men not only e H Ap. 
queſtion the truth of them, but to renounce them, 
and embrace a religion contrary to them : | 

Eſpecially when we withal conſider what ſtrong xx. 
holds theſe principles of education were backed with 
among the Heathens, when the doctrine of Chriſt 
was firſt divulged among them; i. e. what plauſible 
pretences they had of continuing in the religion 
which they were brought up in, and why they ſhould 
not exchange it for Chriſtianity ; and thoſe were, 

1. The pretended antiquity of their religion above the Tertull. ad 
Chrifion. The main thing pleaded againſt the Chriſ- Mt 
tians, was divortium ab inſtitutis 'majorum, that they mand 
thought themſelves wiſer than their forefathers and _ 3 
Symmachus, Lybanius, and others, plead this moſt Liban. Orat. 
in behalf of Paganiſm, ſervanda eft tot ſæculis fides, & de Femplis. 
ſeguendi ſunt nobis parentes qui ſecuti ſunt feliciter ſuos ; 
their religion pleaded preſcription againſt any other, 
and they were reſolved to follow the ſteps of their an- 
ceſtors, wherein they thought themſelves happy and 
ſecure. Cæcilius, in Minutius Felix, firſt argues Minutius 
much againſt dogmatizing in religion; but withal 55 
ſays, it moſt becomes a lover of truth, majorum ex- Ed, Ouze, 
tipere diſciplinam, religiones traditas colere, deos quos a 
parentibus ante imbutus es timere ; nec de numiuibus ferre 
ſententiam, ſed prioribus credere. So Arnobius tells us Arnob.cont. 
the main thing objected againſt the Chriſtians, was, Sant . 
nvellam efſe religionem naſtram, & ante dies natam pro- b 
pemodum paucos, neque vos potuiſſe antiquam & patriam 
laguere, & in barbaros ritus peregrinoſque traduci. And 
Cotta in Tully long before laid this down as the Cicero de 
main principle of Pagan religion, majoribus noftris, Nat. Deor. 
tiam nulla ratione reddita, credere ; to believe the tradi- © 
tion of our fathers, although there be no evidence in rea- 
ſm for it: and after he had diſcovered the vanity of 
the ſtoical arguments about religion, concludes with 
this as the only thing he reſolved his religion into, 

Mibi unum ſatis erit, majores noſtros ita tradidiſſe; it is ibid. c. 4 
enough for me that it comes. by tradition from our fore- 
ol A a 4 | fathers. 
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BOOK fathers, Lactantius fully ſets forth the manner of 
Rau pleading uſed by the Heathens againit the Chriſtian, 
Lactant. de in point of antiquity. He ſunt religiones quas fibi d 
Pe majoribus ſuis traditas, pertinaciſſime tueri ac defender: 
perſeverant ; nec conſideraut quales fint, ſed ex hoc proba- 
tas atque veras eſſe confidunt, quod eas veteres tradide. 
runt ; tantaque eff auctoritas vetuſtatis, ut inquirere in 
eam ſcelus efſe dicatur. The Engliſh is, They ac. 
counted tradition infallible, and knew no other way 
whereby to find the truth of religion, but by its con- 
| veyance from their forefathers. How like herein do 
[ they ſpeak to thoſe who contend for the corruption; 
crept into the Chriſtian Church; who make uſe of 
the ſame pretences for them, viz. that they were de. 
livered down from the fathers ; tantaque eft auctoritat 
vetuſtatis, ut inquirere in eam ſcelus eſſe dicatur ; who are 


| ö we who will ſee further than antiquity £ But it is no 


wonder if antiquity be accompanied with dimneſs of 
ſight ; and ſo it was, undoubtedly, as to the Pagan 
world, and as to the Chriſtian too, when ſuch a mix- 
| ture of Heatheniſm came into it. And the very 
ſame arguments by which the pleaders for Chriſtia- 

nity did juſtify the truth of their religion, not- 
withſtanding this pretended antiquity, will with 

equal force hold for a reformation of ſuch inveterate 

abuſes, which, under a pretence of antiquity, have 

Ambroc, Crept into the Chriſtian Church. Nullus pudor eff ad 
Ep. c. Sym- fugliora tranſire, faith Ambroſe in his anſwer to Sym- 
wach. machus: I bat ſhame is it to grow beiter? Quid facies © 
Latant de faith Lactantius, majoreſne potius an rationem ſequeris * 

. . . s 333 

l. ü. e. 6. Si ralionem mavis, diſcedere te neceſſe eſt ab inſtitutis & 
auctoritate majorum ; quoniam id ſolum rectum eft, quod 

ratio preferibit. Sin autem pietas majores ſequi ſuadet: 

fateris igitur & ftultos illos eſſe qui excogitatis contra ra- 


authority of forefathers ſtand in competition, he 1s 
more a child than a man that knows not on which 
ſide to give his ſuffrage. But with the greateſt 

| | ſtrength 


lionem religiouibus ſervierint ; & te ineptum qui id colas | 
quod falſum eſſe conviceris-. Where reaſon and mere | 
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ſtrength and cleareſt reaſon Arnobius ſpeaks in this 
caſe. Itaque cum nobis intenditis averſionem a religione 

riorum, cauſam convenit ut inſpictatis, non factum; nec 
quid reliquerimus opponere, ſed ſecuti quid ſimus potiſſimum, 
contueri. When you charge us, faith he, that we are re- 
volted from the religion of our forefathers, you ought not 
preſently to condemn the fact, but to examine the reaſons 
of it ; neither ought you ſo much to look at what we have 
keft, as what it is we have embraced. Nam fi mutare 
ſententiam culpa eſt ulla vel crimen, & a veteribus inſti- 
lis in alias res novas voluntateſque migrare, criminatio 
ifa & vos ſpectat, qui toties vitam conſuetudinemque mu- 
taftis ; qui in mores altos, atque alios ritus priorum con- 
denmatione tranſiſtis. If mere departing from the reli- 
gion of our anceſtors be the great fault, all thoſe who 
own themſelves to be Chriſtians were themſelves 
guilty of it when they revolted from Heatheniſm. 
If it be here ſaid that the caſe 1s different, becauſe 
there was ſufficient reaſon for it, which there 1s not as 
to the corruptions of the Chriſtian Church ; it ſo, 
then all the diſpute 1s taken off from the matter of 
fa, or the revolt to the cauſes inducing to it; and 
if the Proteſtant be not able, as to the cauſes of our 
leparation from Rome, to manifeſt that they were 
ſufficient, let him then be triumphed over by the 
Romaniſt, and not before. I affert, then, and that 
with much aſſurance of mind, that the principles of 
the Reformation are juſtifiable upon the ſame 
grounds of reaſon which the embracing Chriſtianity 
was, when men of Heathens became Chriſtians ; and 


aanft our ſeparation from them, are ſuch as would 
have juſtified a Pagan philoſopher in not embracing 
Chriſtianity, For if it be unlawful for any party of 
men to divide from others in a matter of religion 
which pretends antiquity and univerſality, it had 
been unlawful for a philoſopher to have deſerted 
Paraniſm, as well as for a Proteſtant to depart from 
Rome: for according to the principles of the Ro- 

maniſts, 


that the arguments made uſe of by the Romaniſts, 
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maniſts, the judgment in the cauſe of the ſeparation, 
and of the truth of religion, lies in that party from 
which we depart. If we do now but apply this to 
the old Roman ſenate, or Emperors, in the caſe of 
Chriſtian religion, and dividing from Heathen wor. 
ſhip, we ſhall quickly ſee how eaſy a matter it will be 
to make Chriſtianity itſelf a ſchiſm, and the doctrine 
of Chriſt the greateſt hereſy. But as ſtrong as thoſe 
pretences were then, or have been fince, the power 
of the doctrine of Chriſt hath been ſo great as to con- 
quer them, and thereby to manifeſt that it was of 
God, when ſuch potent prejudices were not able to 
withſtand it. Of which antiquity is the firſt. 

2. The large and univerſal ſpread of Pagan religion, 
when Chriſtianity came 1nto the world : there was 
never ſo great catholiciſm, as in Heathen worſhip, 
when the Apoſtles firſt appeared in the Geatile 
world. Inde adeo per univerſa imperia, provincias, op- 
pida, videmus ſingulos ſacrorum ritus gentiles habere, & 
Deos colere municipes, faith Cæcilius in Minutius Fe- 
lix. The great charge againſt the Chriſtians was 10 
veliſm ; that they brought in a ſtrange and unheard- 
of religion. The common queſtion was, here wa; 
your religion before Jeſus of Nazareth ? As it has been 
ſince, Where was your religion before Luther ? And 
the ſame anſwer which ſerved then will ſtand un- 


moveable now: There ꝛvbere no other religion is, in the | 


word of God. For this was the weapon whereby the 
primitive Chriſtians defended themſelves againſt the 
aſſaults of Paganiſm ; and the evidences they brought 
that the doctrine preached by them, and contained 
in the Scriptures, was originally from God, were the 
only means of overthrowing Paganiſm, notwithſtand- 
ing its pretended univerſality. 4 
3. Settlement by laws of Heathen worſhip. This was 
ſo much pretended and pleaded for, that, as far as 


we can find by the hiſtory of the primitive Church, | 


the pretence on which the Chriſtians ſuffered, was 


ſedition, and oppoſing the eſtabliſhed laws. The 
Chriſtians 
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ars by Tertullian, among unlawful corporations. 
The politicians and ſtateſmen were all for preſerving Terull. 
the laws; they troubled not themſelves much about 
any religion, but only that which was ſettled by law 
they ſought to uphold, becauſe the acting contrary 
to it might bring ſome diſturbance to the civil ſtate. 
There were ſeveral laws which the Chriſtians were 
then brought under, and condemned for the breach 
of. 1. The law againſt heteriz, or conventicles, as 
they were pleaſed frequently to ſtile the meeting of 
Chriſtians together; thence the places, where the 
Chriſtians aflembled for worſhip, were commonly 
called conventicula. Ita appellabant loca, faith He- 
raldus, #bi congregabantur Chriftiani oraturi, & verbi Herald, 
divini interpretationem accepturi, ac ſacras Synaxes habi- arr n; 
uri. But Elmenhorſtius more ſhortly ; Conventi- | iv. 
cula loca ſunt ubi Chriſtiani congregati orare conſueverunt. 
The places, where the Chriſtians did meet and pray toge- 
ther, were called conventicles, In Bajilica Sicinnint ubi Am. Marc. 
ritus Chriftiani eſt conventiculum, faith Ammianus Mar- f 
cellinus ; cur immaniter conventicula dirui ? faith Ar- «. 3. Ed. 
nobius ; qui univerſum populum cum ipſo pariter conven= 7"; 
ticulo concremavit, as Lactantius likewiſe ſpeaks. Now p. 152. 
the reaſon of the name was, becauſe the Heathens Hv e. 11. 
judged theſe aſſemblies of Chriſtians to be illegal ſo- 
cleties : for which we are to underſtand, that in the 
time of the Roman Emperors, when they grew ſuſ- 
ſpicious of their own ſafety, they ſeverely prohibited 
all thoſe ſodalilia, or ſocieties and colleges, which 
were very much in uſe in the Roman Common- 
wealth, in imitation of the sri in the cities of 
Greece, Theſe were ſuch ſocieties of perſons which 
voluntarily confederated together, either for ſome 
particular deſign, or for preſerving love and friend- 
[hip among each other, and thence had their fre- 
quent meetings in common together. Now the 
more numerous theſe were, and the more cloſely they 
contederated, the more jealous eye the Roman Em- 

perors 
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perors had upon them, becauſe of ſome clandeſtine 
defign which they ſuſpected might be carried on for 
diſturbance of the public peace in ſuch ſuſpicions 
meetings. Thence came out many particular edicts 
of the Emperors againſt all ſuch kinds of ſocieties, 
Now when the Chriſtians began to be ſomewhat 
numerous, and had, according to the principles of 


their religion, frequent aſſemblies for Divine wor. | 


ſhip, and did confederate together by ſuch ſymbols, 
of being waſhed with water, and eating and drink- 
ing together (which was all the Heathens appre- 
hended by their uſe of baptiſm and the Lord's ſup- 
per), the pro-conſuls and other magiſtrates, in their 
ſeveral provinces, bring the Chriſtians under theſe 
edicts, and ſo puniſhed them for the breach of the 
laws. Which, as appears by Pliny's Epiſtle to Tra- 
jan, was the only account on which the wiſer 
Heathens did proceed againſt the Chriſtians ; for 
we ſee he troubled not himſelf much about the truth 
and evidence of Chriſtian religion, but ſuch perſons 
were brought before him, and after he had interro- 
gated them whether they were Chriſtians or no, ſe- 
yeral times, if they perſiſted, he then puniſhed them, 
not ſo much for their religion, as for their obſtinacy 
and contempt of authority. For ſo much 1s implied 
in thoſe words of his, Neque enim dubitabam, quale- 
cunque eſſet quod faterentur, pervicaciam certe, & inflex- 


 bilem obſtinationem debere puniri : that whatever ther 


religion was, their obſtinacy and diſobedience deſerved 
puniſhment. That which the Chriſtians now pleaded 
for themſelves, why they ſhould not be reckoned 
among the factions of the people, was that which 
they gave to Pliny, that all their fault was, Cd 
efſent foliti ſtato die ante lutem conventre, carmenqut 
Chriſto quaſi Deo dicere ſecum invicem; ſeque ſacramenio 
non in ſcelus aliquod obftringere, ſed ne furta, ne tatroct- 
nia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne dt- 
poſitum appellati abnegarent. That they were wont upon 
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as their own, Viz. that they would not wrong and de- 
fraud others, as to their bodies or eflates. And Tertul- 
lian approves of the law againſt factions, as de provi- 
dentia & modeſtia publica, ne civitas in partes ſcindere- 
tur, as wiſely intended to prevent ſeditions, but withal 
pleads, that the ſociety of Chriſtians could not be 
reckoned inter illicitas factiones; for, faith he, hec co- 
itio Chriftianorum merito ſane illicita, fi illicitis par ; me- 


to damnanda fi quis de ea queritur eo titulo quo de fac- 


tiouibus querela eff. In cujus perniciem aliquando conve- 


minus £ Hoc ſumus congregati quod & diſperſi; hoc uni- 


Tertullian. 
Apol. c. 38. 


Id. c. 39. 


verſi quod & finguli ; neminem lædentes, neminem con- 


ifantes; quum probi, quum boni coeunt, quum pii, quum 
alli congregantur, non eft factio dicenda, ſed curia. /, 
faith he, Te ſocieties of Chriſtiaus were like others, there 
might be ſome reaſon to condemn them under the head of 
faftions ; but as long as we meet together for no man's in- 
jury, that, whether divided or aſſembled, we are fiill the 
ſame, that we grieve and injure no body; when ſuch a 
company of good men meet together, it is rather a council 
than a faction. | ; 

2. Another law the Chriſtians were brought under, 
was, that againſt innovations in religion: thence it 
was laid ſo much to the charge of the Chriſtians, 
that they did Gyv Wagaviuus 20 contrary to the eftabliſhed 


aw; as Porphyry ſaid of Origen, becauſe he was a kuſeb 1. vi, 
d Eccleſ. Hiſt. 
cap. 19. 


Chriſtian, he did Xe151evws Cav X&1 W αο UG 3 an 
when he ſpeaks of Ammonius revolting from Chriſ- 
tunity to Paganiſm, Iv; dg THY XATH v6poug r 
riizy Her EAAHro, be turned to the way of life which wwas 
arreeable to the eflabliſhed laws. Now Chriſtianity 
vas every where looked on as a great innovation, in- 


ſomuch that the Chriſtians were accuſed to be legum, Tertullian. 
mrum, nature inimici, as enemies to mankind as well as Abel. e. a. 


tbe lars, becauſe they drew men off from that way 
religion which mankind had generally agreed in. 
Thence Emilianus, the præfect of Egypt, when he 

bids 
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bids the Chriſtians return to Paganiſm, he uſed theſe 
expreſſions, eri T0 KATH ou TeemET Jour emi\agJo9J% J 
Toy T&e% vow, to return to the common ſenſe of mankind, 
and to forget what was ſo much againſt it, as he ſup. 
poſed Chriſtianity to be. When Paul preached at 
Athens, his firſt accuſation was, that he was a preacher 
of ſtrange Deittes, becauſe he preached to them Jeſus and 
the reſurrection. And Demetrius at Epheſus knew no 
ſuch potent argument againſt Paul, as that his reli- 
gion deſtroyed the worſhip of Diana, whom all Aſia and 
the world worſhip. So that the primitive Chriſtians 
were then accounted the Antipodes to the whole 
world, on which account they were ſo ſeverely dealt 


with; moſt commonwealths obſerving the counſe 


of Mecænas to Auguſtus in Dio, to be ſure to have 


a watchful eye upon all innovations in religion, be- 


cauſe they tend ſo much to the diſturbance of the 


Civil ſtate. 


3. The law of ſacrilege. Thence Lactantius calls 
their laws Con/titutiones Sacrilegæ. Quin etiam ſcelera- 
tifſimi homicide contra pios jura impia condiderunt ; nan 
S conſtitutiones ſacrilegæ, & diſputationes juriſperitorun 
leguntur injuſtæ; and, as he tells us, Domitius Ulpi- 
anus had collected all thoſe reſcripta nefaria together, 
which concerned the Chriſtians; from hence it was 
Chriſtianity, by Pliny, is called amentia ; by Tacitus, 


exitiabilis ſuperſtitio; by Suetonius, ſuperſtitio nova & 


malefica; 10 much did theſe three great men agree in 
condemning the beſt religion in the world for mad- 
neſs, and new and deteſtable ſuperſtition : the ground 
of the great pique was, the enmity declared by Chriſ. 
tians againſt the idolatrous temples and worſhip of 
the Heathens. . | 

4. The law againſt treaſon ; for ſometimes they 
proceeded fo high, as to accuſe the Chriſtians Ie 


majeftatis ; and thence they are commonly called pub. 


lici hoftes, enemies to all civil government. Which they 
inferred from hence: 1. Becauſe they wwould not ſacri- 


Ibid, e. 29. fice for the Emperor”s ſafety. Ideo committimus, ſaith 
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Tertullian, zu majęſtatem imperatorum, quia illos non ſub- oH A p. 
jicimus rebus ſuis ; quia non ludimus de officio ſalutis eo-——. 
aum, qui cam non putamus in manibus eſſe plumbatis. The 
accufation for treaſon lay in their refuſing to ſuppli- 
cate the idols for the Emperor's welfare. 2. Becauſe 
they would not ſwear by the Emperor's genius. Thence 
Saturnius ſaid to the Martyr, Tautum jura per genium Herald. in 
Cæſaris noſtri; if he would but ſwear by the genius of frag 25k 
Cæſar, he ſhould be ſaved. Yet though they re- 
fuled to ſwear by the Emperor's genius, they did not 
refuſe to teſtify their allegiance, and to ſwear by the 
Emperor's ſafety. Sed & juramus, faith Tertullian, Tertullian. 
ſcut non per genios Caſarum, ita per ſalutem eorum, qua ee. Br 
ef aupuftior omnibus geniis. 3. Becauſe they would not 
worſhip the Emperors as Gods ; which was then grown 
a common cuſtom. Non enim Deum Imperatorem di- Ibid. c. 33. 
cam, vel quia mentiri neſcio, vel quia illum deridere non 
audeo, vel quia nec thſe fe Deum volet dici, -fi homo fit, 
as the fame author ſpeaks. Nay, the primitive 
Chriſtians were very ſcrupulous of calling the Empe- 
ror Dominus, hoc enim Det eft cognomen, becauſe the 
name Lord was an attribute of God's, and applied as 
his name to him in Scripture. The reaſon of this 
ſcrupuloſity was not from any queſtion they made of 
the ſovereignty of Princes, or their obligation to obe- 
dience to them (which they are very free in the ac- 
knowledgment of), but from a jealouſy and juſt ſuſ- 
picion that ſomething of Divine honour might be 
implied in 1t, when the adoration of Princes was 
grown a cuſtom ; therefore Tertullian, to prevent 
miunderſtandings, faith, Dicam plane Tmperatorem ibid. c. 34. 
Dominum, ſed more communi, ſed quando non cogor ut 
Dominum Dei vice dicam. They refuſed not the name 
n 2 common ſenſe, but as it implied Divine honour. 

5. Becauſe they would not obſerve the public feſtivals 
af the Emperors in the way that others did, which 
it ſeems were obſerved with abundance of looſeneſs 
ind debauchery by all ſorts of perſons ; and, as Ter- 
tullaan ſmartly ſays, Malorum morum licentia pietas Ibid. c. 35. 
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BOOK exit; & occaſſo lururiæ religio deputabitur ? Debauth. 


Tertull. 
c. 38. 


ery is accounted a piece of loyalty, and intemperance a part 
of religion ; which made the Chriſtians rather hazard 
the reputation of their loyalty, than bear a part in ſo 
much rudeneſs as was then ufed ; and thence they 
abhorred all the ſolemn ſpectacles of the Romans. 
Nihil eſt nobis, faith the ſame author, dictu, viſu, ai. 
ditu, cum inſania circi, cum impudicitia theatri, cum air. 
citate arenæ, cum xyſti vanitate. They had nothing to d 
either with the madneſs of the cirque, or the immodeſty if 


the theatre, or the cruelty of the amphitheatre, or the va- 


nity of the public zuręſtlings. We lee then what a hard 
province the Chriſtians had, when ſo many laws were 
laid as bird-lime in their way to catch them, that it 
was impoſſible for them to profeſs themſelves Chri- 
tians, and not to run into a premunire by their laws, 
And therefore it cannot be conceived that many out 
of affection of novelty ſhould then declare. them- 
ſelves Chriſtians, when ſo great hazards were run 
upon the profeſſing of it. Few ſoft-ſpirited men, 
and lovers of their own eaſe, but would have found 
ſome fine diſtinctions and nice evacuations to have 
reconciled themſelves to the public laws, by fuch 
things which the primitive Chriſtians ſo unanimouſly 
refuſed, when tending to profaneneſs or 1dolatry, 
And from this diſcourſe we cannot but conclude 
with the Apoſtle Paul, hat the weapons whereby the 
Apoſtles and primitive Chriſtians encountered ile 
Heathen world, were not fleſhly or weak, but exceeding 
ſtrong and powerful; in that they obtained ſo great 


- a conqueſt over the imaginations and carnal reaſon- 


ings of men (which were their ſtrong holds they ſe 
cured themſelves in), as to make them readily to fol. 
ſake their Heathen worſhip, and become cheerful 
ſervants to Chriſt. Thus we ſee the power of the 
doctrine of Chriſt, which prevailed over the prin: 
ciples of education, though backed with pretended 
antiquity, univerſality, and eſtabliſhment by civil 
laws. 8 

But 
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But this will further appear, if we conſider that 
not only the matters of faith were contrary to the 
principles of education, but becauſe many of them 
ſeemed incredible to men's natural feaſon, that we 
cannot think perſons would be over- forward to be- 
lieve ſuch things; every one being ſo ready to take 
any advantage againſt a religion which did ſo little 
flatter corrupt nature, either as to its power or ca- 
pacity, infomuch that thoſe who preached this doc- 
trine, declared openly to the world, that ſuch perſons, 
who would judge of ths Chriſtian doctrine by ſuch 
principles which mere natural reaſon did proceed 
upon (ſuch one I ſuppoſe it is whom the Apoſtle 
calls Y A ον],ꝭ⁵e ; one that owned nothing but 
natural reaſon whereby to judge of Divine truths), 
could not entertain matters of faith or of Divine re- 
velation, becauſe ſuch things would ſeem but folly to 
him that owned no higher principle than philoſophy, 
or that did not believe any Divine inſpiration; nei- 
ther can ſuch a one know them, becauſe a Divine re- 
relation is the only way to come to a thorough un- 
derſtanding of them; and a perſon who doth not be- 
lieve ſuch a Divine revelation, it is impoſſible he 
ſhould be a competent judge of the truth of the doc- 
trine of Chriſt. So that the only ground of receiv- 
ing the doctrine of the Goſpel is upon a Divine re- 
velation, that God himſelf, by his Son and his Apoſ- 
tles, hath revealed theſe deep myſteries to the world; 
on which account it is we are bound to receive them, 
although they go beyond our reach and comprehen- 
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1 Cor. ii, 
14. 


hon. But we ſee generally in the Heathen world 


how few of thoſe did believe the doctrine of Chriſt 
in compariſon, who were the great admirers of the 
philoſophy and way of learning which was then cried 
up: the reaſon was, becauſe Chriſtianity not only 
contained far deeper myſteries than any. they were 
acquainted with, but delivered them in ſuch a way 
of authority; commanding them to believe the docs 
trine they preached, on the account of the Divine 
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BOOK authority of the revealers of it. Such a way of pro. 


—poſal of doctrines to the world the philoſophy of the l 
Greeks was unacquainted with, which on that ac. as 
count they derided, as not being ſuited to the exat Wl ah 
method which their ſciences proceeded in. No ** 
doubt, had the Apoſtles come among the Greeks nen, 
ut ro o Gavraciac, With a great deal of pomp and by a 
oftentation, and had fed men's curioſities with vain * 
and unneceſſary ſpeculations, they might have had WM belle 


as many followers among the Greeks for their ſakes, 
as Chriſt had among the Jews for the ſake of the Ne 
loaves. But the matters of the Goſpel being more 1 
of inward worth and moment than of outward pomp 
and ſhow, the vain and empty Greeks preſently find IG 
a quarrel with the manner of propoſing them; that MW ... tl 
they came not in a way of clear demonſtration, but WM ..c... 

. ſtood ſo much upon faith as ſoon as they were deli- * 
vered. Thence Celſus and Galen think they have "OY 

reaſon enough to reject the laws of Moſes and Chriſt; wh 
Orig. cont. becauſe Celſus calls them vopous avamodiixtzs, Galen, which 
3 oo Chriſtianity S d ,ůE,, that they Were ſuch which 
Pull. lib. ii. doctrines which require faith and obedience, without nodline 
"4+ giving men's reaſon an account of the things com- ripbres 
manded : as though the authority of a legiſlator, WM ....., . 
ſufficiently manifeſted, were not enough to enforce a WM a/ ,... 
law, unleſs a ſufficient account were given of the felb a 

4 thing required to the purblind reaſon of every indi-: 5,1 
1 vidual perſon, acted by paſſions and private intereſts, I holine 
as to the juſtice and equity of it. And ſo the pri- I 1,4 
mary obligation on man's part to faith and obedi- Lind © 
ence, muſt ariſe not from the evidence of Divine au- WM 3; mi; 
thority, but of the thing itſelf which is revealed, to gen 7 
the moſt partial judgment of every one to whom it 1s Feſus 
propoſed : which thoſe who know how ſhort the ER 
{tock of reaſon 1s at the beſt in men, and how eaſily who bo 
that which is, is faſhioned and moulded according to cho 1; 
prejudices and intereſts already entertained, will look 7 5 
upon only as a deſign to comply with the carnal de- deve 
fires of men, in that thereby none ſhall be bound E nnen 7 
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go any further than this blind and corrupted guide e H A p. 
ſhall lead them. Now theſe being the terms on —— 
which the Goſpel of Chriſt muſt have expected en- 


tertainment in the Gentile world, how impoſſible 


had it been ever to have found any ſucceſs among 

men, had there not been ſufficient evidence given 

by a power. of miracles, that, however ftrange and 

incredible the doctrine might ſeem, yet it was to be 

believed, becauſe there was ſufficient means to. con- 

vince men that it was of Divine revelation. =; 
Neither were the matters of faith only contrary to XXxu1. 

the inclinations of the world, but ſo were the pre- | 

cepts of life, or thoſe things in Chriſtianity which 

concerned practice. There are two things which 

are the main ſcope and deſign of Chriſtianity in 

reference to men's lives, to take them off from 

their fins, and from the world ; and. of all things 

theſe are they which men's hearts are ſo bewitched 

wth, Now the precepts of the Goſpel are ſuch | 

which require the greateſt purity of heart and life, Matt. v. 8, 

which call upon men 10 deny themſelves, and all un- At. fl. _ 

godlineſs, and worldly luſts, and to live ſoberly, and 

riohteoufly, and godly in this preſent world ; that all that 2 Tim. ii. 

wame the name of Chriſt muſt depart from iniquity ; that“ 

all true Chriſtians muſt be cleanſed from all filthineſs of l Cor. vii. 


feſh and ſpirit, and muſt perfect holineſs in the fear of 


God. And the Goſpel enforceth theſe precepts of 

holineſs with the moſt terrible denunciations of the 

wrath of God on thoſe who diſobey them; that he 2 The. i. 

Lord Feſus Chrift ſhall be revealed from heaven, with ” © 

bis mizhty Angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on 

them that know not God, and that obey not the Goſpel of 

Jeſus Chrift : that the wrath of God is revealed from Rom. i. 18. 

heaven againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men, 

who bold the truth in a er we that no perſons 1 Cor. vi. 

who live in the habitual practice of any Known ſin? © 

ſpall inherit the kingdom of God: that no man ſhould Gal. iv. 20. 

eceive them with vain words, for becauſe of theſe things Pu" 

mes the wrath of God upon the children of diſobedi- 
1 A 
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BOOK ence; that men do but vainly flatter themſelves, 1 
when they ſeek to reconcile unholy lives with the abur 
Heb. xi, hopes of future happineſs; for without holineſs no man WIOL 
by hall ſee the Lord. And then, in reference to the of it. 
things of this preſent life, which men buſy them- ſerve 

7 Ichn ii. ſelves ſo much about, the Goſpel declares, that they mora 
14. who love this world, the love of the Father is not in all th 
them; that the friend/hip of this world is enmity with men 

Jam. iv. 4. God ; and whoſoever will be a friend of the world is au but 
Col. in. 1, enemy to God that Chriſtians muſt not ſet their aſfec. men 
2... , Lions ON earth, but on the things in heaven ; that the c. Wl tures 
Matt. vi. Derſation of true Ghriftians is in heaven: that we ought hofoph 
26. not to lay up our ſreaſure on earth, but in heaven; that ulis C 
1. 206 muſt not look at the things which are ſ2en, but at perou 


+. * if S; 7 


Rom. 1, 16. 


the things which are not ſeen ; for the things which are WM |oſop! 


ſeen are temporal, but the things which are not ſeen are WM of th. 


eternal. Now the whole deſign of the doctrine of tit onl 
Chriſt being to perſuade men to lead a holy and hea- ¶ the pi 
venly lite while they are in this world, and thereby to dered 
be made meet 10 be partakers of the inheritance with the Hoof: 


ſaints in light, can we think ſo many men, whole Wl is faic 


hearts were wedded to fin and the world, could ſo Ml Script 
{ſuddenly be brought off from both without a Di- the G. 
vine power accompanying that doctrine which was WW wraug 
preached to them? And therefore the Apoſtle faith, WM to it. 

aN tao NPvoues T6 evalyinioy Tov Xpioor, 1 am not aſhamed Ml in tho! 
of the Goſpel of Chrift ; 1. e. though the Goſpel of Ml to him 
Chriſt be the only true myſtery, yet J do not by it be an 
as the Heathens are wont to do with their famous Wl Vm d. 
Eleuſinian myſteries, which were kept fo ſecret by all I Gig, 7/ 
the my/z and irinra; but, faith he, [ know no rea- ¶ 11ance 


fon ¶ have to be aſhamed of any thing in the Goſpel, that Wi Crip. 


1 ſhould labour its concealment to advance its veneration; ll theſe g 
but the more public the Goſpel is, the more it man- ing cf | 
feſts its power; for through it God is pleaſed might- ¶ icrting 
ily to work, in order to the ſalvation both of Je IM ti: doc 
and Gentile. And of all the ſucceſs of the Goſpel, ¶ the Co: 


When tt! 


that upon the hearts and lives of men deſerves the 
43 | perſons 


greateſt conſideration. | 
The 
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The great efficacy and power of the Goſpel was 
abundantly ſeen in that great alteration which it 
wrought in all thoſe who were the hearty embracers 
of it. The philoſophers did very frequently and de- 
ſervedly complain of the great inefficacy of all their 
moral precepts upon the minds of men, and that by 
all their inſtructions, politiora non meliora, ingenia fiunt, 
men improved more in knowledge than goodneſs; 
but now Chriſtianity not only enforced duties on 
men with greater power and authority: for the Scrip- 
tures do, as Saint Auſtin ſpeaks, Non tanquam ex phi- 
lſophorum concertationibus ftrepere, ſed tanquam ex ora- 
gli: & Dei nubibus intonare, not make {ſome obſtre- 


perous clamours, like thoſe inkling cymbals the phi- 


ſoſophers, but awe the ſouls of men with the majeſty 
of that God from whom they came. Neither was 
it only a great and empty ſound which was heard in 
the preaching of the Goſpel ; but when God thun- 
dered therein, he broke down the lately cedars, and 
ſhook the wwilderneſs, and made the hinds to calue (as it 
is faid of thunder, called the voice of the Lord in 
Scripture) 3 he humbled the pride of men, unſettled 
the Gentile world from its former foundations, and 
wrought great alterations on all thoſe who hearkened 
to it. The whole deſign of the Goſpel is couched 
in thoſe words, which Saint Paul tells us were ſpoken 
to him by Chriſt himſelf when he appointed him to 
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CHAP. 


Auguſt. de 
Civit. Dei, 
I. ii. c. 19. 


Pſal. xxix. 
55 8, wh 


be an Apoſtle, to open men's cet, and to turn them Att xxvi. 
3 


from darkneſs to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
Cod, that they may receive forgiveneſs of fins, and mhe- 
tance among them which were ſauctiſied by faith in 
Crit, And the efficacy of this doctrine, in order to 
thele great ends, was abundantly ſeen in the preach- 


ng cf that Apoſtle, who was fo inſtrumental in con- 


rerting the world to piety and ſobriety, as well as to 
tie doctrine of Chriſt. What ſtrange perſons were 
the Corinthians before they became Chriſtians ! For 
When the Apoſtle had enumerated many of the vileſt 


18. 


perſons of the world, he preſently adds, And ſuch were 1 Cor. vi. 
B 


9 


b 5 ſome IO, Ile 


314 


BOOK 
II. 
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ſome of you : but ye are waſhed, but ye are ſanctiſed 


but ye are juſtified in the name of the Lord Jeſus, aud hy 
the Spirit of our God, The more dangerous the dil 
temper is, the more malignant its nature; the more 


inveterate its continuance, the greater the efficacy of 


the remedy which works a cure of it. The power of 
grace is the more ſeen in converſion, the greater the 
ſins have been before it. It is an eaſy matter in 
compariſon to remove a diſeaſe at its firſt onſet, of 
what it is to cure it when it becomes chronical. The 
power of the Goſpel wrought upon all ſorts and kind 
of perſons, to manifeſt to the world there was no dil: 


temper of men's ſouls ſo great, but there was a pol- 


#4 © 


9, 10. 


Origen cont. 
Celſum, 

* ii. p · 78, 
8 5. lib. i. 

P · 21. 


fibility of a remedy for it; and not only ſo, but 


pregnant and viſible inſtances were given of the 
power and efficacy of it. For they themſelves ſhew if 
us, faith the Apoſtle, zwhat manner of entering in we 
had among you, and how ye turned to God from idols ty 


ſerve the living aud true God, and to wait for his Sm 


rom heaven, whom he raiſed from the dead, even Jeſu, 
which delivered us from the wrath to come. Now that 
which manifeſts the exceeding great power and ex. 
cellency of the Goſpel, was, that it not only turned 
men from one way of worſhip to another, which 18a 
matter of no great difficulty, but that it turned men 
together with that from their luſts and ſenſuality to 
a holy and unblameable life. For men being mor 
in love with their fins than with their opinions, i 
muſt needs be a greater power which draws met 
from the practice of habitual fins, than that which 
only makes them change their opinions, or alter the 
way of worſhip they were brought up in. This 
that which Origen, throughout his books againll 
Celſus, triumphs in as the moſt ſignal evidence of: 
Divine power in the doctrine of Chriſt, that it 
wrought ſo great an alteration on all that truly em- 


braced it; that of vicious, debauched, and diſſolute, 


- 6» 0 

it made them temperate, ſober, and religious, n 
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tn) Toy x QUE ne CWAPOTULNG , THY AOITAY aperioy C H A P* 
01%. The doctrine of Ghrift did convert the moſi wicked _ 
erſons 0ho embraced it, from all their debaucheries, to a 

life moſt ſuitable to nature and reaſon, and lo the practice 

of all virtues. Therefore certainly the Goſpel could 

not want that commendation among all ingenuous 
moraliſts, that it was the moſt excellent inſtrument 

in the world to reform the lives of men, and to pro- 

mote real goodneſs in it, when they could not but 

take notice of ſo many perſons continually ſo brought 

off from their follies and vain converſations to a life 

ſerious, ſober, and unblameable ; nay, and ſome of 

the Chriſtians were of ſo much integrity and good- 

neſs, that their greateſt enemies were forced to ſay, 

that their only fault was that they were Chriſtians. 

Bonus vir Cajus Sejus, tantum quod Chriſtianus ; a ver 

we Will good man, only a Chriſtian. But one would think this 

' 11 WW ſhould have made them have a higher opinion of 

Sor WW Chriſtianity, when it did ſo ſuddenly make ſo many 

, good men in the world; eſpecially when this power 

nat vas ſo manifeſt on ſuch perſons, who were ſuppoſed 

ex. uncapable of being reformed by philoſophy, young, 

nel WF illiterate, and mean-ſpirited perſons; therefore it 

15 WF may be juſtly ſuppoſed that it was not by the ſtrength 

nen Wi of their own reaſon that this alteration was wrought 

to vithin them, but by that Divine Power which was 

orc Wl able to tame the moſt unruly, to inſtruct the moſt 

» 8 ignorant, to raiſe up the moſt ſordid perſons to ſuch 

nen Wi 2 generous temper, as to ſlight the good things of 

nch this life in compariſon with thoſe to come. And ſo 

the remarkable was the difference of life then between 

s 5 thoſe who were Chriſtians and thoſe who were not 

int WY (as there is ſtill between true Chriſtians and mere 

pf ail pretenders), that Origen dares Celſus to compare origencont. 
t u them in point of morality with any other ſocieties in Celfum, 
em- the world. A! ya Tov Jes Xeirw Hahn TU END drxanoias, , OY 
ute cr Copevccs H' M TAPE One EXXANTIZUS, WE PLN 
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Id. p. 129. 


Origen. 
cont. Celſ 
J. l. P · 50. 


ORIGINES SAC RK. 


Churches of God, which are diſcipled to Chrift, being 
compared with other ſocieties, ſhine among them like lights 
in the world. For who can but confeſs, that even the 
worſer part of the Chriftian Churches exceeds the beſt of 
the popular aſſemblies ® For, as he goes on, the Church 
of God which is at Athens, that is weatia Tis x wondn,, 
very quiet aud peaceable, becauſe it ſeeks to approve it- 


ſelf to God; but the popular aſſembly at Athens, that i 


eaoudnc, ſeditious and quarrelſome, and in nothing con- 
parable to the Church of God there. So it is if we com- 
pare the Churches of Corinth and Alexandria with the 
aſſemblies of the people there, So that any candid en- 
quirer after truth will exceedingly wonder {how ſuch 
fair iſlands ſhould appear nautes in gurgite vaſto, in 
the midſt of ſuch a ſea of wickedneſs as was in 
thoſe cities) how theſe Churches of God ſhould be 
planted in ſuch rude and profane places. So the 
lame author goes on to compare the Church's ſenate 
with that of the cities ; the Church's officers with 
theirs; and appeals to themſelves, that even thoſe 
among them who were moſt lukewarm in their office, 
did yet far exceed all the city magiſtrates in all man- 
ner of virtues. From whence he rationally con- 
cludes, i d rad) Arg Ae, rg oun elAoyov party uU 
weg! Tov Ingo, ro CV5ITHL dedννν,u=, dri OUK 11 vu 
Jeroen Ny ev autw 3 If theſe things be ſo, how can it but 
be moſt rational to adore the divinity of Feſus, who was 
able to accompliſh ſuch great things ; and that not upon 


one or two, but upon ſuch great multitudes as were 


then converted to the Chriſtian faith * We read of 
one Phedon and one Polemon brought from their 
debaucheries by Socrates and Xenocrates ; but what 
are theſe compared with thoſe who were turned from 
their ſins to God by the Goſpel of Chriſt! «ai wag 
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the frft-fruits of that plentiful harveſt of converts which C n A p. 


followed afterwards. And although Celſus (like an 
Epicurean) ſeems to deny the poſſibility of any ſuch 
thing as converſion, becauſe cuſtomary fins become a 
ſecond nature, that no puniſhments can reform 
them; yet, ſaith Origen, Herein he not »nly contradicts 
A Chriſtians, but all ſuch as Were eib QIAGTOQNCUVTES, 


who owned any generous principles of philoſophy, and did 


wt deſpair of recovering virtue, as a thing feaſible by hu- 


Id. I. iii, 
P+ 150. 


nan nature; and gives inſtances, ad hominem, to prove 


the poſſibility of the thing from the ancient heroes, 
Hercules and Ulyfles, from the two philoſophers, So- 
crates and Muſonius, and the two famous converts 
to philoſophy, Phædon and Polemon : bat yet, faith 
he, theſe are not ſo much to be wondered at, that the elo- 
quence and reaſon of the philoſophers ſhould prevail on 
ſome very few perſons, but that the mean and contemp- 
tible language of the Apoſtles ſhould convert ſuch multi- 
tudes from intemperance to ſobriety, from injuſtice to fair- 
dealing, from cowardice to the higheſt conſtancy, yea ſo 


great as to lay down their lives for the ſake of virtue: 


How can we but admire ſo divine a power as was ſeen 
mit And therefore, faith he, we conclude, dri rd Nei 
ki ii Kaxiay PUTIWEKTHY Sν 8& pacyoy OUX HOUYHATOV, 
Cz na 8 wav N], that it is fo far from being 
impoſble, that it is not at all difficult for corrupt nature 
to be changed by the Word of God. Lactantius excel- 
ently manifeſts, that philoſophy could never do ſo 
much good in the world as Chriſtianity did, becauſe 
that was not ſuited at all to common capacities, and 
did require ſo much {kill in the arts to prepare men for 
it, which it is impoſſible all ſhould be well {killed in, 
which yet are as capable of being happy as any others 
re, And how inefficacious the precepts of philo- 
lophy were, appears by the philoſophers themſelves, 
who were far from having command by them over 


Id. I. iii. 
p. 153. 


Lactant. de 
Falſ. Sap. 
J. 111. C. 25s 


their maſterleſs paſſions, and were fain ſometimes to 


contels that nature was too headſtrong to be kept in 
by ſuch weak reins as the precepts of philoſophy 
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BOOK were: but, ſaith he, chat great command Divine pre. im} 
I cepts have upon the fouls of men, daily experience ſhe, mo 
Cap. 26. Da mihi virum qui ſit iracundus, maledicus, effrenatus ; and 
pauciſſimis Dei verbis, tam placidum quam ovem reddan. oth 
Da cupidum, avarum, tenacem ; jam tibi eum liberalen „ 
dabo, & pecuniam ſuam plenis manibus largientem. Da defi 
timidum doloris ac mortis ; jam cruces, & ignes, taurun 1t © 
contemnet. Da libidinoſum, adulterum, ganionem ; jan theſ 
ſobrium, caſtum, continentem videbis. Da crudelem, & com 
ſanguinis appetentem; jam in verum clementiam furor il: men 
mutabitur. Da injuſtum, inſipientem, peccatorem ; con- WM com 
tiuuo & equus, & prudens, & innocens erit. In which poor 
words that elegant writer doth, by a rhetorical they 
ſcheme, ſet out the remarkable alteration which was and 
in any who became true Chriſtians, that although ſons, 
they were paſſionate, covetous, fearful, luſttul, cruel, faſte 
unjuſt, vicious; yet upon their being Chriſtians, they WI The! 
became mild, liberal, courageous, temperate, merci- WM Chri! 
ful, juſt, and unblameable, which never any were WI was 
brought to by mere philoſophy ; which rather teach- WI grou 
eth the art of concealing vices, than of healing them. And 
But now when Chriſtianity was ſo effectual in the WM the fi 
cure of thoſe diſtempers, which philoſophy gave over MW tor C 
as beyond its ſkill and power, when it cured them know 
with ſo great ſucceſs, and that not in a Paracelfian WW pear 
way, for them to relapſe afterwards with greater vio- I over! 
lence, but it did ſo thoroughly unſettle the fomes lettin 
morbi, that it ſhould never gather to ſo great a head come 
again; doth not this argue a power more than phi- WE Chriſt 
loſophical, and that could be no leſs than Divine Bi 35 to 
power which tended ſo much to reform the world, ve {ec 
and to promote true goodneſs in it? had N 
XXIV. Thus we have conſidered the contrariety of the Farac: 
doctrine of Chriſt to men's natural inclinations, and of the 
yet the ſtrange ſucceſs it had in the world, which in I by for 
the laſt place will appear yet more ſtrange, when we had m 
add the almoſt continual oppoſition it met with fron I and n 
worldly power and policy, Had it been poſſible for 2 vile u 


better 
impoſto! 5, | 
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impoſtors, to have prevailed in the world, when the cn av. 


moſt potent and ſubtle perſons bent their whole wits 
and deſigns for ſuppreſſing it ? Whatever it were in 
others, we are ſure of ſome of the Roman Emperors, 


as Julian and Diocleſian, that it was their maſter- 


deſign to root out and aboliſh Chriſtianity ; and was 


jt. only the ſubtlety of the Chriſtians which made 


theſe perſons give over their work in deſpair of ac- 
compliſhing it ? If the Chriſtians were ſuch ſubtle 
men, whence came all their enemies to agree in one 


common calumny, that they were a company of 


poor, weak, ignorant, inconſiderable men? And if 
they were ſo, how came it to paſs that by their power 
and wiſdom they could never exterminate theſe per- 
ſons, but as they cut them down they grew up the 
faſter, and multiplied by their ſubtraction of them? 
There was ſomething then certainly peculiar in 
Chriſtianity from all other doctrines, that it not only 
was not advanced by any civil power, but it got 
ground by the oppoſition 1t met with in the world. 
And therefore 1t 1s an obſervable circumſtance, that 
the firſt Chriſtian Emperor (who acted as Emperor 
tor Chriſtianity), viz. Conſtantine (for otherwiſe I 
know what may be ſaid for Philippus), did not ap- 
pear in the world till Chriſtianity had ſpread itſelf 
over moſt parts of the habitable world ; God thereby 
letting us ſee, that though the civil power, when be- 
come Chriſtian, might be very uſeful for protecting 
Chriſtianity, yet that he ſtood in no need at all of it 
as to the propagation of it abroad in the world. But 
we ſee it was quite otherwiſe in that religion which 
had Mars its aſcendant, viz. Mahometiſin, for, like 


Paracelſus's demon, it always fate upon the pummel 


of the ſword, and made its way in the world merely 
by force and violence ; and as its firſt conſtitution 


had much of blood in it, fo by it hath it been fed 


and nouriſhed ever ſince. But it was quite other- 
wie with the Chriſtian religion : it never thrived 
better than in the moſt barren places, nor triumphed 

| 7 more 
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more than when it ſuffered moſt; nor ſpread itſelf 
further than when it encountered the greateſt oppo- 
ſition: becauſe therein was ſeen the great force and 
efficacy of the doctrine of Chriſt, that it bore up 
men's ſpirits under the 2 miſeries of life, and 
made them with cheerfulneſs to undergo the moſt 


exquiſite torments which the cruelty of tyrants could 


invent. The Stoics and Epicureans boaſts, that their 
wiſe man would be happy in the Bull of Phalaris, 
and Thraſonical words, which none 
would venture the truth of by an experiment upon 
themſelves. It was the Chriſtian alone, and not the 
Epicurean, that could truly ſay in the midſt of tor- 


ments, Suave eft & nihil curo, and might juſtly alter | 


little of that common ſaying of the Chriſtians, and 
ſay, Non magna loquimur, ſed patimur, as well as vivi. 
mus; the Chriſtians did not ſpeak great things, but db 
and ſuffer them. And this gained not only great re- 
putation of integrity to themſelves, but much ad- 
vanced the honour of their religion in the world, 
when it was ſo apparently ſeen that no force or power 
was able to withſtand it. 
ſuade you that our religion 1s true, and from God? 
faith Arnobius: Qzod cum genera pænarum tanta fint 
a vobis propoſita religionts hujus ſequentibus leges, augea- 
tur res magis, & contra omnes minas atque interdicta 
ormidinum animoſius populus obnitatur, & ad credendi 


fiudium, prohibitionis ipſius ſtimulis excitetur 9—— [tant 


Aud non divinum & ſacrum eſt, aut fine Deo, eorum lan- 


tas animorum fieri converſiones, ut cum carnifices unti, 


aliigue innumert cruciatus, quemadmodum diximus, impen- 
deant credituris, veluti quadam dulcedine, atque omntun 
virtutlum amore correpti, cognitas accipiant rationes, atque 
mundi omnibus rebus preponant amicitias Chrifti ; that 
no fears, penalties, or torments, were able to make 0 


Chriſtian alter his profeſſion, but he would rather bid | 


adieu to his life than to his Saviour. This Origen like- 


wiſe frequently takes notice of, when Celſus had ob- 


jected the novelty of Chriſtianity, The more _ 
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ul it is (faith Origen) that in ſo ſhort a time it ſhould ſo e N A p. 
largely ſpread ſelf in the world; for if the cure of men's _ 
hodies be not wrought without Divine Providence, how | 
much leſs the cure of ſo many thouſands of fouls, which 

have been converted at once to humanity and Chriſtianity, 
eſpecially when all the powers of the world were from the 

firſt engaged to hinder the progreſs of this doctriue; and 

jet, notwithſtanding all this oppoſution, iviunot, wn wepuxas 

va) U e N, Gg XoyTO” Qeov, x yevoper©> ro, avrayo- 

wav iC Y,veoree@>, rd U EANLIC?, wml TAtiov Os Th 
Gage xgaTITE, Kal r oN ν s dc? , THY 

ua]. auroy JeootGria, The Word of God prevailed, as not 

being able to be flopped by men, and became maſter over 

all its enemies, and not only ſpread itſelf quite through 
Greece, but through. a great part of the world befides, aud 
converted an innumerable company of ſouls to the true 
worſhip and ſervice of God. Thus we have now ma- 
nifeſted, from all the circumſtances of the propaga- 

tion of the doctrine of Chriſt, what evidence there 

was of a Divine power accompanying of it, and how 

uſeful the firſt miracles were in order to it. 
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The Difference of true Miracles from falſe, 


The Unreaſonableneſs of rejectiug the Fvidence from 
Miracles, becauſe of Inipoſtors. That there are cer- 
tain Rules of diſtinguiſhing true Miracles from falſe, 
and divine from diabolical, proved from God's Inten- 
tion in giving a Power of Miracles, and the Provi- 
dence of God in the World. II. The Inconventence 
of taking away the rational Gratnds of Faith, and 
placing it on Self-evidence. 
the Scriptures, and the Inſufficiency of that for reſolv- 


mung the Queſtion about the Authority of the Scriptures, 


III. Of the pretended Miracles of Impoftors and falſe 
Chrifts; as Barchochebas, David e/-David, and 
others. IV. The Rules whereby to judge true Mi. 
1. True Divine Miracles are 
wrought to confirm a Divine Teſtimony. V. No Mi- 


racles neceſſary for the certain Conveyance of a Divine 


divine which contradiqt Divine Revelation. 


racles of Simon Magus. 


Teſiimony : proved from the Evidences that the Scrip- 
tures could not be corrupted. VI. 2. No 97 

0 
piſh Miracles. VII. 3. Divine Miracles leave Di. 
vine Effects ou thoſe who believe them. Of the Mr 
VIII. 4. Divine Mi. 
racles tend to the Overthrow of the Devil's Power i 
the World : the Antipathy of the Doctrine of Crit 
to the Devil's Defign in the World. IX. 5. Tit 
Diftin&ion of true Miracles from others, from the Gr 
cumſtances and Manner of their Operation. The Ms 
racles of Chriſt compared with thoſe of the Heathen 
Gods. X. 6. God makes it evident to all impartial 
Judgments, that Divine Miracles exceed created 
Pozwer. This manifeſted from the unparalleled Mi. 
racles of Moſes and our Saviour. From all awhich 


the rational Evidence of Divine Revelation is mani- 


feſted, 


Of the Self-evidence of 
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fefted, as to the Perſons whom God employs to teach c H AP. 


the World. Fin 


AVING thus far ſtated the caſes wherein mi- 
racles may juſtly be expected as a rational evi- 
dence of Divine authority in the perſons whom God 
employs by way of peculiar meſſage to the world, 


———— —-—-—3w 


I. 


and in the proſecution of this diſcourſe manifeſted 


the evidences of Divine authority in Moſes and the 
prophets, and in our Saviour and his Apoſtles ; the 
only remaining queſtion concerning this ſubject, is, 
How we may certainly diſtinguiſh true and real miracles 
from ſuch as are only pretended and counterfeit ? For it 
being as evident that there have been impoſtures and 
deluſions in the world as real miracles, the minds of 
men will be wholly to ſeek when to rely upon the 
evidence of miracles as an argument of Divine au- 
thority 1n thoſe perſons who do them, unleſs a way 
be found out to diſtinguiſh them from each other. 
But if we can make it appear, that, ' unleſs men 
through weakneſs of judgment or incegitancy de- 
cave themſelves, they may have certain evidence of 
the truth of miracles, then there can be nothing 
wanting as to the eſtabliſhment of their minds in 
the truth of that doctrine which is confirmed by 
them. There hath been nothing which hath made 
men of better affections than underſtandings, ſo ready 
to ſuſpect the ſtrength of the evidence from miracles 
concerning Divine teſtimony, as the multitude of 
impoſtures in the world under the name of miracles, 
and that the Scripture itſelf tells us we muſt not 
hearken to ſuch as come with lying wonders. But 
may we not therefore ſafely rely on ſuch miracles, 
which we have certain evidence could not be 
wrought but by Divine power, becauſe forſooth the 
Devil may ſometimes abuſe the ignorance and cre- 


| Uulity of unwary men? Or is it becauſe the Scrip- 


ture torbids us to believe ſuch as ſhould come with 
a pretence of miracles, therefore we cannot rely on 
| the 
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BOOK the miracles of Chriſt himſelf? Which is as much othe 
| aq to ſay, becauſe the Scripture tells us that we muſt place 
not believe every ſpirit, therefore we muſt belieye confi 
none at all ; or becauſe we muſt not entertain any unde 
other doctrine beſide the Goſpel, therefore we have MW creaſ 
no reaſon to believe that. For the ground whereby WI mag! 
we are aſſured by the Scriptures that the teſtimon {MI 55, 
of Chriſt was divine, and therefore his doctrine true, tator, 
is becauſe it was confirmed by ſuch miracles as he WW ine! 
did; now if that argument were inſufficient, which WW Ppea 
the Scriptures tell us was the great evidence pA 
Chriſt's being ſent from God, we cannot give our. fl in the 
ſelves a ſufficient account in point of evidence, on WI e Se 
which we believe the doctrine of the Goſpel to be a ; 
true and divine. But the only rational pretence of ee” 
any ſcruple in this caſe, muſt be a ſuppoſed uncer. 4 "7 
tainty in our rules of judging concerning the nature d I 
miracles ; for if there be no certain «ere, or notes Will / 
of difference, wheteby to know Divine miracles from "gy 
deluſions of ſenſes and the impoſtures of the Devil 1 
muſt confeſs, that there is an apparent inſufficiency Ml * * 
in the evidence from miracles : but if there be af f 43 
certain rules of proceeding in this caſe, we are to * 70 
blame nothing but our incredulity, if we be not f. ap Ip 
tisfied by them. For the full clearing of thus, | Ms fs 
ſhall firſt make is appear that there may be certain eri 5 
dence found out whereby we may know true miracles fim f nnen = 
falſe, and divine from diabolical ; and, fecondly, er purpoſe 
quire into thoſe things which are the main notes of diff ts ao 
rence between them. Firſt, That there may be certall Therefo 
evidence whereby to know the truth of miracles. I peak imony, 
not of the difference, ex parte rei, between miracle Ip 
and thoſe called wonders, as that the one exceeds the mp 
power of created agents, and the other doth not; 
for this leaves the enquirer as far to ſeek for ſatisfi- . 2 Fr 
tion as ever; for granting that a Divine power ir ve ow. 
ſeen in one, and not in the other, he muſt needs be nit the 
{till diſſatisfied, unleſs it can be made evident u io abuſe 
him, that ſuch things are from Divine power, and vor. 


others 
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others cannot be. Now the main diſtinction being c H a P. 


placed here in the natures of the things abſtractedly 
conſidered, and not as they bear any evidence to our 
underſtandings, inſtead of reſolving doubts, it in- 
creaſeth more; for, as for inſtance, in the caſe of the 
magicians' rods turning into ſerpents as well as Mo- 
ſes's, what ſatisfaction could this yield to any ſpec- 
tator, to tell him, that in the one there was a Di- 
vine power, and not in the other, unleſs it were made 
appear by ſome evidence from the thing, that the one 
was a mere impoſture, and the other a real alteration 
in the thing itſelf? I take it then for granted, that 
no general diſcourſes, concerning the formal differ- 
ence of miracles and wonders conſidered in them- 
ſelves, can afford any rational ſatisfaction to an in- 
quiſitive mind; that which alone is able to give it, 
muſt be ſomething which may be diſcerned by any 
judicious and confiderative perſon. And that God 
never gives to any a power of miracles, but he gives 
ſome ſuch ground of ſatisfaction concerning them, 
will appear upon theſe two conſiderations, 

1. From God's intention in giving to any this power 
of doing miracles. We have largely made it manifeſt 
that the end of true miracles is to be a confirmation 
to the world of the Divine commiſſion of the perſons 
who have it, and that the teſtimony is Divine which 
Is confirmed by it. Now if there be no way to know 
when miracles are true or falſe, this power is to no 
purpoſe at all; for men are as much to ſeek for ſa- 
tisfaCtion, as if there had been no ſuch things at all, 
Therefore if men are bound to believe a Divine teſ- 
timony, and to rely on the miracles wrought by the 
perſons bringing it, as an evidence of it they muſt 
lare ſome aſſurance that theſe miracles could not 
come from any but a Divine power. 
2, From the providence of God in the world; which 
we own, we cannot imagine that God ſhould per- 
mit the Devil, whoſe only deſign is to ruin mankind, 
o abuſe the credulity of the world ſo far, as to have 
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his lying wonders paſs uncontrolled; which they 


muſt do, if nothing can be found out as a certain 


difference between ſuch things as are only of diabo- 
lical, and ſuch as are of Divine power. If then it 
may be diſcovered that there is a malignant ſpirit 
which acts in the world, and doth produce ſtrange 
things, either we muſt impute all ſtrange things to 
him, which muſt be to attribute to him an infinite 
power, or elſe that there is a Being infinitely perfect, 
which croſſeth this malignant ſpirit in his deſigns; 
and if ſo, we cannot imagine he ſhould ſuffer him to 
uſurp ſo much tyranny over the minds of men, as to 
make thoſe things paſs in the more ſober and inqui- 
ſitive part of the world for Divine miracles, which 
If then the 
providence of God be ſo deeply engaged in the diſ- 
covering the deſigns of Satan, there muſt be ſome 
means of this diſcovery; and that means can be ſup- 
poſed to be no other in this caſe, but ſome rational 
and ſatisfactory evidence, whereby we may know 
when ſtrange and miraculous things are done by Sa- 
tan to deceive men, and when by a Divine power to 
confirm a Divine teſtimony. 5 
But how is it poſſible, ſay ſome, that miracles 
ſhould be any ground on which to believe a teſti- 
mony divine, when Chriſt himſelf hath told us, 7hat 
there ſhall ariſe falſe Chrifts, and falſe prophets, and ſhall 
ſhew great ſigus aud wonders ; inſomuch that, if it wr 
Pallible, they ſhould deceive the dery elect? And the 
Apoſtle tells us, that the coming of Antichriſt will be 
with all power, and ſigus, aud lying wonders. HOW 
then can we fix on miracles as an evidence of Divine 
teſtimony, when we ſee they are common to good 
and bad men, and may ſeal indifferently either truth 
or fallehood ? To this I reply, 

1. Men are guilty of doing no ſmall diſſervice to 
the doctrine of Chriſt, when upon ſuch weak and ffi- 
volous pretences they give ſo great an advantage to 
infidelity, as to call in queſtion the validity of on 
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which yielded ſo ample a teſtimony to the truth of e HA P. 
Chriſtian religion. For if once the rational grounds, ; 
on which we believe the doctrine of Chriſt to be true 
and divine, be taken away, and the whole evidence 
of the truth of it be laid on things not only derided 
by men of atheiſtical ſpirits, but in themſelves ſuch 
15 cannot be diſcerned or judged of by any but 
themſelves, upon what grounds can we proceed to 
convince an unbeliever that the doctrine which we 
believe is true? If they tell him, :hat as light and fire 
nanfeft themſelves, ſo doth the doctrine of the Scripture 
to thoſe who believe it; it will be ſoon replied, that 
elf. evidence in a matter of faith can imply nothing 
but either a firm perſuaſion of the mind concerning 
the thing propounded, or elſe that there are ſuch 
car evidences in the thing itſelf, that none who 
freely uſe their reaſon can deny it. The firſt can be 
no argument to any other perſon, any further than 
the authority of the perſon, who declares it to have 
ſuch ſelf- evidence to him, doth extend itſelf over the 
mind of the other; and to one's ſelf it ſeems a ſtrange 
way of arguing, I believe the Scriptures becauſe they are 
ie, and they are true becauſe I believe them; for ſelf- 
eidence implies ſo much, if by it be meant the perſua- 
ion of the mind that the thing is true: but if by ſelt- 
rdence be further meant ſuch clear evidence in the 
matter propounded, that all who do conſider it muſt 
believe it, I then further enquire, whether this evi- 
lence doth lie in the naked propoſal of the things to 
e underſtanding ; and if ſo, then every one who 
ents to this propoſition, that the whole is greater 
han the part, muſt likewiſe afſent to this, that the 
vripture is the word of God; or whether doth the 
"dence he, not in the naked propoſal, but in the 
mcacy of the Spirit of God on the minds of thoſe to 
om it is propounded. Then, 1. The ſelf- evidence 
taken off from the written word, which was the 
"vet, and removed to a quite different thing, which 
e 2 | " — 
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is the efficient cauſe. 2. Whether then any perſons, 
who want this efficacious operation of the Spirit of 
God, are or can be bound to believe the Scripture 
to be God's word ? If they are bound, the duty 
muſt be propounded in ſuch a way as may be ſuth- 
cient to convince them that it 1s their duty ; but if 
all the evidence of the truth of the Scripture lie on 
this teſtimony of the Spirit, then ſuch as want this 
can have none at all. But if, laſtly, by this ſelf-eyi- 
dence be meant ſuch an impreſs of God's authority 
on the Scriptures, that any who conſider them a 
they ought, cannot but diſcern, I {till further en- 
quire, whether this impreſs lies in the poſitive aſſer. 
tions in Scripture that they are from God, and that 
cannot be, unleſs it be made appear to be impoſſible 
that any writing ſhould pretend to be from God 
when it is not; or elſe in the written books of Scrip- 
ture, and then let it be made appear that any one, 


merely by the evidence of the writings themſelves, 


without any further arguments, can pronounce the 
Proverbs to be the word of God, and not the book 
of Wiſdom ; and Eccleſiaſtes to be divinely inſpired, 
and not Eccleſiaſticus; or elſe the ſelf- evidence mult 
be in the excellency of the matters which are re. 
vealed in Scripture : but this ſtill falls very ſhort of 
reſolving wholly the queſtion, whether e Scripture 
be the word of God ? For the utmoſt that this can 
reach to 1s, that the things contained in Scripture 
are of ſo high and excellent a nature, that we cannot 
conceive that any other ſhould be the author of them 
but God himſelf. All which being granted, I am: 
far to ſeek as ever what grounds I have to believe 
that thoſe particular writings, which we call ti 
Scripture, are the word of God, or that God did im 


mediately employ ſuch and ſuch perſons to wilt 


ſuch and ſuch books. For I may believe the fub- 
ſtance of the doctrine to be of God, and yet not be 


lieve the books wherein it 1s contained to be a D. 
| vine 
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vine and infallible teſtimony; as is evident in the CHAP, 
many excellent devotional books which are in the . 
world. e 

hut yet further: if the only ground on which we 

are to believe a doctrine divine, be the ſelf- evidencing 

light and power of it, then J ſuppoſe there was the 

fame ground of believing a Divine teſtimony, when 

the doctrine was declared, without writing, by the 

firſt preachers of it. So that by this method of pro- 
ceeding, the ground of beheving Chriſt to be ſent as 

the Meſſias ſent from God, muſt be wholly and ſolely 
reſolved into this, that there was ſo much ſelf-evi- 
dence in this propoſition uttered by Chriſt, I am the 

bt of the world, that all the Jews had been bound 

to have believed him ſent from God (for light mani- 

feſts itſelf ), although our Saviour had never done any 

one miracle to make it appear that he came from 

God. And we cannot but charge our Saviour, on 

this account, with being at a very unneceſſary ex- 

pence upon the world in doing fo many miracles, 

when the bare naked affirmation that he was the 
Meſſias had been ſufficient to have convinced the 

whole world. But is it conceivable, then, upon what 
account our Saviour ſhould lay ſo much force on the 
miracles done by himſelf, in order to the proving his 
teſtimony to be divine, that he ſaith himſelf, hat he John v. 36. 
had a greater witneſs than that of Fohn (who yet doubt- 

lels had ſelf-evidencing light going along with his 
doctrine too); for the wworks which the Father hath given 

me to finuſh 3 the ſame works that I do, bear witneſs of 

me that the Father hath ſen! me. Can any thing be 

more plain, or have greater ſelf-evidence in it, than 

that our Saviour in theſe words doth lay the evi- 

dence of his Divine teſtimony upon the miracles 

which he wrought, which on that account he ſo often 
appeals to, on this very reaſon, becauſe they bear wit- John x. 
neſs of him; and if they would not believe him on his own x lg 
imony, yet they ought to believe him for his works xv. 24. 
e? Doth all this now amount only to a removing 
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of prejudices from the perſon of Chriſt? which yet, 
according to the tenor of the objection we are confi. 
dering of, it is impoſſible the power of miracles ſhould 
do, if theſe miracles may be ſo far done or counter. 
feited by falſe Chriſts, that we can have no certain 
evidence to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 
Which the objection pretends ; and was the great 
thing wherein Celſus the Epicurean triumphed ſo 


much, that Chrift ſhould foretell that others ſhould come 


and do miracles which they muſt not hearken to; and 
thence would infer, as from Chriſt's own confeſſion, 
that miracles have in them odd Seto, nothing divine 
but what may be done by wicked men : rs A o oyerhn 
GTO TWY GUTWY EEYwy TOY jury Ded, T5 Ot, Youras HS 
Is it not a wretched thing, 1aith he, that from the ſame 
works one ſhould be accounted a God, and others decetvers ? 
Whereby thoſe who would invalidate the argument 
from miracles, may take notice how finely they fall 
in with one of the moſt bitter enemies of Chriſtian 
religion, and make uſe of the ſame arguments which 


he did; and therefore Origen's reply to him wil 


reach them too. For, faith he, our Saviour, in theſe 
words of his, doth not bid men beware in general of ſuch 
as did miracles, & amo T8 Toi &vayogevouriw tg £5904 
Toy Xgiov Ts Oes, xa Teewpivois d Twwy PAavTEC Ov TEM 
EauT0Us EmiFeipewv Tous Inrov preFyras* but bids them be- 
ware of that when men gave themſelves out to be the 
true Chriſt the Son of God, aud endeavour to draw 
Chriſt's diſciples from him, by ſome mere appearances in- 


flead of miracles. Therefore Chriſt being evidently 


made appear to be the Son of God, by. the powerful 
and uncontrolled miracles which he wrought, what 
pretence of reaſon. could there be to hearken to 
any who gave themſelves out to be Chriſts, merely 
from ſome ſtrange wonders which they wrought * 


And from hence, as he further obſerves, may be | 


juſtly inferred, contrary to what Celſus imagined, that 
there was certainly an evidence of Divine Power in 


miracles, when theſe falſe Chriſts gave themſelves out 
to 
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to be Chriſts, merely from the ſuppoſal that they had C H a P. 
this power of doing miracles. And ſo it is evident __* 
in all the falſe Chriſts which have appeared, they 
have made this their great pretence, that they did 
many ſigns and wonders ; which God might juſtly 
permit them to do, to puniſh the great infidelity of 
the Jews, who would not believe in Chriſt, notwith- 
ſanding thoſe frequent and apparent miracles which 
he did, which did infinitely tranſcend thoſe of any 
ſuch pretenders. Such among the Jews were Jona- 
thas, who after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, as Jo- 
ſephus tells us, drew many of the people into the 7 
wilderneſs of Cyrene, ocnpcia xai pxopare deigeν viricys- 1 
un, promiſing to ſhew them many prodigies and range 
appearances, Not long after, in the times of Adrian, 
appeared that famous blazing ſtar, Barchochebas, who 
not only portended, but brought ſo much miſchief 
upon the Jews. His pretence was, that he vomited 
flames ; and ſo he did, ſuch as conſumed himſelf 
and his followers. After him many other impoſtors 
aroſe in Egypt, Cyprus, and Crete; who all went 
upon the ſame pretence of doing miracles. In latter 
times, the famous impoſtor was David el-David; 
whoſe ſtory is thus briefly reported by David Ganz: T:emach 
David el-David pretended to be the true Meſſias, and — 8 
rebelled againſt the king of Perſia; and did many figns 
and prodigies before the Fews and the king of Perſia. At 
laſt his head was cut off, and the Jews fined an hundred 
lalents of gold. In the epiſtle of Rambam, or R. 
Moſes Maimon. it is ſaid, hat the king of Perſia de- 
fired of him a fign ; and he told him that he ſhould cut 
off his head, and he would riſe again (which he cun- - 
ningly defired, to avoid being tormented) ; which 
the king was reſolved to try, and accordingly executed 
bm: but I ſuppoſe his reſurrection and Mahomet's 
wil be both in one day; although Maimonides tells v. Ep. | 
us ſome of the Fews are yet ſuch fools as to expect his re- 2 
ſerrection. Several other impoſtors Maimonides & Tzem. 
mentions in his Epiſtle de Auſtrali Regione. One, 8 
GC 4 who 
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who pretended to be the Meſſias, becauſe he cured 


himſelf of the leproſy in a night. Several others he 


mentions in Spain, France, and other parts; and the 
iſſue of them all was only a further aggravation of 
the miſeries and captivities of the poor Jews, who 
were ſo credulous in following impoſtors ; and yet 
ſuch ſtrange infidels where there were plain and un- 
doubted muracles to perſuade them to believe in our 
bleſſed Saviour as the true Meſſias. We freely grant, 
then, that many pretended miracles may be done in 
the world, to deceive men with ; but doth it hence 
follow, that either there are no true miracles done in 
the world, or that there are no certain rules to dif- 
tinguiſh the one from the other? But as Origen yet 
further replies to Celſus, as a wolf doth very much 
reſemble a dog, yet they are not of the ſame kind; 


nor a turtle-dove and a pigeon; ſo that which is 


produced by a Divine power is not of the ſame na- 


ture with that which is produced by magic: but as 


he argues, [s it poſſible that there ſhould be only decei!s 
in the world and magical operations * And can there be 
no true miracles at all wrought ® Is human nature only 
capable of impoſtures ? or can none work miracles but de- 
vils * Where there is a worſe, there may be a better; 
and ſo from the impoſiures and counterfeits we may infer 
that there are true miracles wrought by a Divine power ; 
otherwiſe it were all one as to ſay there are counterfeits, 
but no jewels ; or there are ſophiſms aud paralogiſms, but 
no legitimate demonſirations. If then there be ſuch di- 


cetts, there are true miracles too; all the buſineſs is Pi- 
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firiftly and ſeverely to examine the pretenders to them, 


and that from the life and manners of thoſe that do them, 
and from the effects and conſequents of them, whether they 


do good or hurt in the world, whether they correct men's | 


manners, or bring men to goodneſs, horineſs, and truth ; 
and on this account we are neither to reject all miracles, 


nor embrace all pretences, but carefully and prudently en- 


amine the ratioual evidences, whereby thoſe which are 
true 
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it aud diabolical. | | 

And this now leads us to the main ſubject of this 
chapter, viz. what rules we have to proceed by, in judg- 
ing miracles to be true or falſe ; which may be theſe 


following. 8 5 
1. True Divine miracles are wrought in confirmation 


of ſome Divine teſtimony. Becauſe we have manifeſted, 


by all the precedent diſcourte, that the intention of 
miracles is to ſeal ſome Divine revelation ; therefore 
if God ſhould work miracles when no Divine teſti- 
mony is to be confirmed, God would ſet the broad 
ſeal of heaven to a blank. If it be ſaid no, becauſe it 
will witneſs to us now the truth of that teſtimony which 
was delivered ſo many ages ſince; J anſwer, 1. The 
truth of that teſtimony was ſufficiently ſealed at the 
time of the delivery of it, and is conveyed down in a 
certain way to us. Is it not ſufficient that the char- 


ter of a corporation had the prince's broad ſeal in 


the time of the giving of 1t, but that every ſucceſſion 
of men in that corporation muſt have a new broad 
ſeal, or elſe they ought to queſtion their patent? 
What ground can there be for that, when the origi- 
nal ſeal and patent 1s preſerved, and 1s certainly con- 
veyed down from age to age? So, I ſay, it is as to us. 
God's grand charter of grace and mercy to the world, 
through Jeſus Chriſt, was ſealed by Divine nuracles, 
at the delivery of 1t to the world ; the original pa- 
tent, viz. the Scriptures, wherein the charter 1s con- 
tained, is conveyed in a moſt certain manner to us; 
to this patent the ſeal is annexed, and in it are con- 
tained thoſe undoubted miracles which were wrought 
in confirmation of it; ſo that a new ſealing of this 
patent is wholly needleſs, unleſs we have ſome cauſe 


of ſuſpicion that the original patent itſelf were loſt, 


or the firſt ſealing was not true. If the latter, then 
Chriſtian religion 1s not true, if the miracles wrought 
for confirmation of it were falſe; - becauſe the truth 


of it depends ſo much on the verity and divinity of 


the 
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* the miracles which were then wrought. If the firſt 


be ſuſpected, viz. the certain conveyance of the pa- 


tent, viz. the Scriptures, ſome certain grounds of 
ſuch a ſuſpicion muſt be diſcovered in a matter of ſo 
great moment, eſpecially when the great and many 
{ocicties of the Chriſtian world do all conſent unani- 
mouſly in the contrary. Nay, it is impoſſible that 
any rational man can conceive that the patent which 
we now rely upon, is ſuppoſititious or corrupted in 
any of thoſe things which are of concernment to the 
Chriſtian world ; and that on theſe accounts ; 

1. From the watchfulneſs of Divine Providence for 
the good of mankind. Can we conceive that there is 
a God who rules and takes care of the world, and 
who, to manifeſt his ſignal love to mankind, ſhould 
not only grant a patent of mercy to' the world by 
his ſon Chriſt, and then ſealed it by Divine miracles, 
and, in order to the certain conveyance of it to the 
world, cauſed it, by perfons employed by himſelf, to 
be recorded in a language fitteſt for its diſperſing up 
and down the world (all which J here ſuppoſe) ; can 
we, I ſay, conceive that this God ſhould ſo far have 
caſt off his care of the world and the good of man- 


kind, which was the original ground of the grant it- 


ſelf, as to ſuffer any wicked men, or malignant ſpi- 
rits, to corrupt or alter any of thoſe terms in it, on 
which men's eternal ſalvation depends, much leſs 
wholly to ſuppreſs and deſtroy it, and to ſend forth 
one that is counterfeit and ſuppoſititious inſtead of 
it, and which ſhould not be diſcovered by the Chriſ- 
tians of that age wherein that corrupt copy was {et 


forth, nor by any of the moſt learned and inquiſitive 


Chriſtians ever fince? They who can give any the 
leaſt entertainment to ſo wild, abſurd, and irrattonal 
an imagination, are ſo far from reaſon, that they are 


in good diſpoſition to atheiſm ; and next to the ſuſ- 
pecting the Scriptures to be corrupted, they may ra- 


tionally ſuſpect there is no ſuch thing as a God and 


Providence in the world, or that the world is go- 
: verned 
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the good of mankind; which is a ſuſpicion only be- 
coming thoſe Heathens (among whom it was very 
frequent) who worſhipped the devils inſtead of God. 

2. Becauſe of the general diſperſion of copies in the 
world upon the firſt publiſhing of them. We cannot 
* otherwiſe conceive, but that records, containing ſo 


weighty and important things, would be tranſcribed 


by all thoſe Churches which believe the truth of the 
things contained in them. We ſee how far curioſity 
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verned by a ſpirit, moſt malignant and envious of CHAP. 


will carry men as to the care of tranſcribing ancient 


MSS. of old authors, which contain only ſome hiſ- 
tory of things paſt, that are of no great concernment 
to us, Can we then imagine thoſe who ventured 
eſtates and lives upon the truth of the things revealed 
in Scripture, would not be very careful to preſerve 
the authentic inſtrument, whereby they are revealed 
in a certain way to the whole world ? And beſides 
this, for a long time the originals themſelves of the 
apoſtolical writings were preſerved in the Church ; 
which makes Tertullian, in his time, appeal to them. 
Age jam qui voles curigſitatem melius exercere in negotio 
ſalutis uæ; percurre Eccleſias Apoſtolicas, apud quas ipſæ 


De Prz- 


ſcript. adv. 
Hzret. 


adbuc cathedre Apoſtolorum ſuis locis præſidentur, apud e 36. 


quas ipſæ authentice literæ eorum recitantur, ſonautes vo- 
cem, & repreſentantes faciem uniuſcujuſque. Now how 
was 1t poſſible that in that time the Scriptures, could 
be corrupted, when in ſome of the Churches the ori- 


ginal writings of the Apoſtles were preſerved in a con- 


tinual ſucceſſion of perſons from the Apoſtles them- 
(elves ; and from theſe originals ſo many copies were 
tranſcribed, as were conveyed almoſt all the world 
over, through the large ſpread of the Chriſtian 
Churches at that time? And therefore it is impoſ- 
ſible to conceive that a copy ſhould be corrupted in 
one Church, when it would ſo {ſpeedily be diſcovered 


by another; eſpecially conſidering theſe three cir- 


cumſtances. 1. The innumerable multitude of co- 


pies which would ſpeedily be taken, both conſidering 
£4 the 
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BOOK the moment of the thing, and the eaſineſs of doing 


II. 


it; God, probably for that very end, not loading the 


world with pandects and codes of his laws, but ohn. 
triving the whole inſtruments of man's ſalvation in 
ſo narrow a compals, that it might be eaſily preſerved 
and tranſcribed by ſuch who were paſſionate ad. 
mirers of the Scriptures. 2. The great number of 
learned and inquiſitive men who ſoon ſprung up in 
the Chriſtian Church, whoſe great care was to ex- 
plain and vindicate the — Scriptures; can we 
then think that all theſe watchmen ſhould bg aſleep 
together, when the evil one came to ſow his tares ; 
which it is moſt unreaſonable to imagine, when in 
the writings of all theſe learned men, which were 
very many and voluminous, ſo much of the Scrip- 
ture was inſerted, that had there been corruptions in 
the copies themſelves yet comparing them with thoſe 


writings, the corruptions would be ſoon diſcovered? 


3. The great veneration which all Chriſtians had of 
the Scripture, that they placed the hopes of their 
eternal happineſs upon the truth of the things con- 
tained in the Scriptures ; can we then think theſe 
would ſuffer any material alteration to creep into theſe 
records, without their obſerving and diſcovering it? 
Can we now think, when all perſons are ſo exceeding 
careful of their deeds, and the records whereon their 
eſtates depend, that the Chriſtians, who valued not 
this world in compariſon of that to come, ſhould ſuf- 
fer the magna charta of that to be loſt, corrupted, or 
embezzled away? eſpecially conſidering what care 


and induſtry was uſed by many primitive Chriſtians | 


to compare copies together; as is evident in Pantæ- 
nus, who brought the Hebrew copy of Matthew out 
of the Indies to Alexandria, as Euſebius tells us: 
in Pamphilius, and the library he erected at Cæſa- 
rea ; but eſpecially in Origen's admirable Hexapla, 
which were mainly intended for this end. 

3. It is impoſhible to conceive a corruption of the 
copy of the Scriptures, becauſe of the great differ- 


Ences | 
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ences which were all along the ſeveral ages of the c H A f. 


Church, between thoſe who acknowledged the Scrip- 
tures to be divine; ſo that if one party of them had 
foiſted in, or taken out any thing, another party was 
ready to take notice of it, and would be ſure to tell 
the world of it. And this might be one great reaſon 
why God, in his wiſe providence, might permit ſuch 
an increaſe of hereſies in the infancy of the Church, 
viz, that thereby Chriſtians might be forced to ſtand 
upon their guard, and to have a ſpecial eye to the 
Scriptures, which were always the great eye-ſores of 
heretics. And from this great warineſs of the 


Church it was that ſome of the epiſtles were ſo long 


abroad before they found general entertainment in 
all the Churches of Chrift ; becauſe in thoſe Epiſtles, 
which were doubted for forme time, there were ſome 


paſſages which ſeemed to favour ſome of the hereſies 


then abroad ; but when, upon ſevere enquiry, they 


are found to be what they pretended, they were re- 


ceived 1n all the Chriſtian Churches. 
4. Becauſe of the agreement between the Old Teſ- 
— and the New. The prophecies of the Old 


Teſtament appear with their full accompliſhment in 


the New which we have; ſo that it is impoſſible to 
think the New ſhould be corrupted, unleſs the Old 
were too, which is moſt unreaſonable to imagine, 
when the Jews, who have been the great conſervators 
of the Old Teſtament, have been all along the moſt 
inveterate enemies of the Chriſtians : ſo that we can- 
not at all conceive 1t poſſible that any material cor- 
ruptions or alterations ſhould creep into the Scrip- 
tures, much leſs that the true copy ſhould be loſt, 
and a new one forged. 


Suppoſing, then, that we have the ſame authentic 


records, preſerved and handed down to us by the care 
of all Chriſtian Churches, which were written in the 
firſt ages of the Church of Chriſt, what neceſſity can 
we imagine that God ſhould work new miracles to 
confirm that doctrine which 1s conveyed down in a 

| certain 
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BOOK certain uninterrupted way to us, as being ſealed by 
T7 miracles undoubtedly divine in the firſt promulga. 
tion and penning of it ? And this 1s the firſt 5s 

why the truth of the Scriptures need not. now be 
ſealed by new miracles. 2. Another may be, be- 
: cauſe God in the Scripture hath appointed other 
things to continue in his Church, to be as ſeals to his 

people of the truth of the things contained in Scrip- 

tures. Such are, outwardly, the ſacraments of the 

Goſpel, Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper ; which are 

ſet apart as ſeals to confirm the truth of the cove- 

nant on God's part towards us, in reference to the 

great promiſes contained in it, in reference to par- 

don of fin, and the ground of our acceptance with 

God by Jeſus Chriſt : and inwardly, God hath pro- 

miſed his Spirit to be as a witneſs within them, that, 

by its working and ſtrengthening grace in the hearts 

of believers, it may confirm to them the truth of the 

records of Scripture, when they find the counter-part 

of them written in their hearts by the finger of the 

irit of God. It cannot then be with any reaſon at 

all ſuppoſed, that, when a Divine teſtimony 1s already 
confirmed by miracles undoubtedly divine, new mi- 

racles ſhould be wrought in the Church to aſſure 

Chryſoft, in US of the truth of it. So Chryſoſtom fully expreſſeth 


Hows” himſelf concerning miracles, ſpeaking of the firſt ages 


p- 296. of the Chriſtian Church: ai vc K vr XN aus- 


tom, 111, 


1133 3 7 3 * 1 ay ws 
Ed. Eton. vero, * vv XenTijaws & iverat, vov G70 TW Seid Y- 


o Kai THY vrt Cnweiuy THY u Wy AEYOprv πεοντεννν a, 
Miracles were very uſeful then, and not at all now ; for 
now we manifeſt the truth of what we ſpeak from the ſa- 
cred Scriptures, and the miracles wrought in confirmation 
of them. Wich that excellent author there fully 
manifeſts in a diſcourſe on this ſubject: hy miracles 
were neceſſary in the beginning of the Chriſtian Church, 
and are not now. To the ſame purpoſe St. Auſtin 
ſpeaks, where he diſcourſeth of the truth of religion: 
De Ver. Accepimus majores noſtros viſibilia miracula ſecutos eſſe ; 
4. Fer *5* per quos id actum ęſt, ut neceſſaria non eſſent poſterts ; = 
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cauſe the world believed by the miracles which were 
wrought at the firſt preaching of the Goſpel, there- 
fore miracles are no longer neceſſary. For we cannot 
coaceive how the world ſhould be at firſt induced to 
believe, without manifeſt and uncontrolled miracles, 
For as Chryſoſtom ſpeaks, £4 o Eiwy Xwels ETEIG Ov, 
roh ppriGov To Javue paiverai, If Was the greateſt mi- 
racle of all, if the world ſhould believe without miracles. 
Which the poet Dantes hath well exprefled in the 
twenty-fourth canto of Paradiſe. For when the 
Apoſtle is there brought in, aſking the poet upon 
what account he took the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Teſtament to be the word of God; his anſwer is, 


Probatto que verum hoc mibi recludlit, 
Sunt opera, que ſecuta ſunt, ad que natura 
Non candefecit ferrum unquam aut percuſſit incudem. 


i. e. The evidence of that is the Divine power of miracles, 
which was in thoſe who delivered theſe things to the 
world, And when the Apoſtle catechiſeth him fur- 
ther, how he knew thoſe miracles were ſuch as they pre- 
tended to be, viz. that they were true and divine ; his 
anſwer is, 


Si orbis terre ſeſe convertit ad Ghriftianſmum, 
| Inquiebam ego, fine miraculis: hoc unum 
Eft tale, ut reliqua non ſint ejus centeſima pars, | 
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CHAP. 


| e. If the world ſhould be converted to the Chriſtian 


faith without miracles, this would be fo great a miracle, 
that others were not to be compared with it. I con- 
clude this then with that known ſaying of St. Auſtin, 
Quſquis adbuc prodigia, ut credat, inquirit, magnum eſt 
e prodigium qui mundo credente non credit ; he that 
ſeeks for miracles fill to induce him to faith, when the 
world is converted to the Chriſtian faith, he needs not ſeek 
for prodigies abroad; he wants only a looking-glaſs to diſ- 
(over one, For as he goes on, Inde temporibus erudi- 
is, & one quod fieri non poteſt reſpuentibus, fine ullis mi- 
racults nimium mirabiliter incredibilia credidit mundus ? 

FL hence 


De Civit. 
Dei, I. xxii. 
cap. 8. 
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BOOK Mpence came it to paſs, that in ſo learned and Wary aj 
II. bk: 8 | _ 
| age as that was which the Apoſtles preached in, the 


VI. 


world, without miracles, ſhould be brought to believe 
things ſo flrangely incredible as thoſe were which Chrif 
and his Apoſtles preached © So that by this it appear 
that the intention of miracles was to confirm a Di. 
vine teſtimony to the world, and to make that appear 
credible which otherwiſe would have ſeemed incre- 
dible : but to what end now, when this Divine teſti- 
mony is believed in the world, ſhould miracles be 
continued among thoſe who believe the doctrine to 
be divine, the miracles wrought for the confirmation 
of it to have been true, and the Scriptures, which 
contain both, to be the undoubted word of God? 
To,what purpoſe, then, the huge outcry of miracles 
in the Roman Church is, is hard to conceive, unlel; 
it be to make it appear how ambitious that Church 
is of being called by the name of him, whoſe coming it 
after the working of Satan, with all power, and ſigns, 
and lying wonders, aud with all decetveableneſs of in. 


rigbteouſneſs in them that periſh, becauſe they received mt 


the love of the truth, that they might be ſaved. For had 
they received the love of the truth of the Goſpel, 


they would have believed it on the account of thoſe 


miracles, and ſigns, and wonders, which were wrought 
for the confirmation of it by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 


and not have gone about by their jugglings and im- 


poſtures, inſtead of bringing men to believe the Gol. 
pel, to make them queſtion the truth of the firſt mi- 
racles, when they ſee ſo many counterfeits; had we 
not great aſſurance the Apoſtles were men -of- other 
deſigns and intereſts than Popiſh Prieſts are, and that 
there is not now any ſuch neceſſity of miracles, as 
there was then when a Divine teſtimony, revealing the 
truth of Chriſtian religion, was confirmed by them. 


2. Thoſe miracles cannot be divine, which are done now 
for the confirmation of any thing contrary to that Drone | 


teſtimony which is confirmed by uncontrolled Divine ni. 


racles. The caſe is not the ſame now which was 
before 
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before the coming of Chriſt ; for then, though the e HA p. 
law of Moſes was confirmed by miracles, yet though * 
the doctrine of Chriſt did null the obligation of that 
law, the miracles of Chriſt were to be looked on as 
divine, becauſe God did not intend the ceremonial 
law to be perpetual ; and there were many prophe- 

cies which could not have their accompliſhment but 
under a new ſtate. But now under the Goſpel, God 

hath declared this to be the laſt revelation of his 

mind and will to the world by his Son; that now 

the prophecies of the Old Teſtament are accom- 
pliſhed, and the prophecies of the New reſpect only 

the various conditions of the Chriſtian Church, with- 

out any the leaſt intimation of any further revelation 

of God's mind and will to the world; ſo that now 

the Scriptures are our adequate rule of faith, and that 
according to which we are to judge all pretenders to 
inſpiration or miracles. And according to this rule 

we are to proceed in any thing which js propounded 

to us to believe by any perſons, upon any pretences 
whatſoever. Under the law, after the eſtabliſhment 

of the law itſelf by the miracles of Moſes, the rule of 
judging all pretenders to miracles, was by the wor- 

ſhip of the true God. If there ariſe among you a pro- Deut. xili. 
phet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a fign or a : 
wonder, and the fign or the wonder come to paſs whereof 

be ſpake to thee, ſaying, Let us go after other Gods 
(which thou haſt not known), and let us ſerve them, thou 
ſhalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that 
dreamer of dreams ; for the Lord your God proveth you, 

to know whether you love the Lord your God with all 
Jour heart, and with all your foul. Whereby it is 
as plain, that, after the true doctrine is confirmed by 
Divine miracles, God may give the Devil or falſe 
prophets power to work, if not real miracles, yet 
ſuch as men cannot judge, by the things themſelves, 
Wy victher they be real or no; and this God may do 
t- tor the trial of men's faith, whether they will forſake 

the true doctrine, confirmed by greater miracles, for 
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the ſake of ſuch doctrines which are contrary thereto, 
and are confirmed by falſe prophets, by ſigns and 
wonders, Now in this caſe our rule of trial muſt 
not be ſo much the wonders confidered in themſelves 
whether real or no, as the comparing them with the 
miracles which were wrought in confirmation of that 
doctrine which is contrary to this, which theſe won- 
ders tend to the proving of. Therefore God's people 
under the law were to examine the ſcope and drift of 
the miracles ; if they were intended to bring them 
to idolatry, whatever they were, they were not to 
hearken to thoſe who did them. So now under the 
Goſpel, as. the worſhip of the true God was then the 
' ſtandard whereby to judge of miracles by the law of 
Moſes, ſo the worſhip of the true God, through 
Jeſus Chriſt, and by the doctrine revealed by him, is 
the ſtandard whereby we ought to judge of all pre- 
tenders to work miracles. So that let the miracle 
be what they will, if they contradi& that doctrine 
which Chriſt revealed to the world, we are to look 
upon them as only trials of our faith in Chriſt, to ſee 
whether we love him with our whole hearts or no. And 
therefore I think it needleſs to examine all the parti- 
culars of Lipſius's relations of miracles, wrought by 
his Diva Virgo Hallenfis and Afprecollis ; for if! 
ſee that their intention and ſcope is to ſet up the 
worſhip of demons, or a middle ſort of deities be- 
tween God and us, which the Scripture is ignorant 
of, on that very account I am bound to reject them 
all. Although I think it very poſſible to find out 
the difference between true miracles and them, in the 
manner and circumſtances of their operation; but 
this, as it is of more curioſity, ſo of leſs neceſſity ; for 
if the doctrine of the Scriptures was confirmed by 
miracles infinitely above theſe, I am bound to adhere 
to that, and not to believe any other doctrine, 
though an Angel from heaven ſhould preach it, much 
leſs, although ſome Popiſh Prieſts may boaſt much 


of miracles to confirm a doctrine oppoſite to the 
| _ -» Golpt; 
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Goſpel; which I know not how far God may in Ap. 
judgment give thoſe images power to work, or others 
faith to believe, becauſe they would not receive the 
truth in the love of it: and theſe are now thoſe 
rioara \yevdes, lying wonders, which the Scripture fore- 2 The ii. 
warns us that we ſhould not believe, viz. ſuch as? 
lead men to the belief of lies, or of doctrines con- 

trary to that of the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. 

3. Where miracles are true and divine, there the effefts VII. 
which follow them, upon the minds of thoſe who believe 
them, are true and divine, i. e. the effect of believing 
of them is the drawing of men from fin unto God. 

This the primitive Chriſtians inſiſted much upon, as 
an undoubted evidence that the miracles of Chriſt 
were wrought by a Divine Power, becauſe the effect 
which followed them was the work of converſion of 
ſouls from fin and idols to God and Chriſt, and all true 
prety and virtue. As the effect of the miracles of Mo- 
ſes was the drawing a people off from ſuperſtition . 


UG A” =» > Ch WW — — r Doren ind 


and idolatry to the worſhip of the true God, ſo the 

e effect which followed the belief of the miracles of 

d Chriſt in the world, was the purging men's ſouls 
from all fin and wickedneſs to make them new crea- 

y Wl tures, and to live in all exactneſs and holineſs of 

| WJ converſation. And thereby Origen diſcovers the 

ic great difference between the miracles of Chriſt and 

e- WT Antichriſt ; that the intent of all Antichriſt's won- 

nt ders was 70 bring men tis d Tis Ade,, to the de- 

m ceivableneſs of unrighteouſneſs, whereby to deſtroy them ; 

ut but the intent of the miracles of Chriſt was oux anarn Lib. ii. 
he BY i owrnein yer, not the deceiving but the ſaving of _—_ Celſ. 
ut I ; vis y roy vgei lova Bor, xa; oopinnovta TH THS u- Ed, Spen- 
or I tas dnia ini 70 HID, eU e amd amarys yi- cer. 

by „ha; 200 can ꝛvith any probability ſay, that reforma- 

de n of life, and daily progreſs from evil to good, ſhould be 


| the e ect of mere deceitꝰ And therefore he faith, Chriſt 
tuld his Diſciples that they ſhould do greater works than 
ch Le bad done ; becauſe by their preaching and miracles the 
he ches of blind ſouls are opened, and the ears of ſuch as were 
e | deaf 


494 
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deaf to all goodneſs are opened, ſo far as to bearken to the 
precepts and promiſes of the Goſpel ; and the feet of thiſe 


oho were lame in their inward man, are ſo healed as 1 


delight to run in the ways of God's commandments. Now 


is it poſſible that theſe ſhould be the effects of any 
evil ſpirit ? But on the contrary, we lee the effec; 
of all impoſtures, and pretended miracles wrought 
by diabolical power, was to bring men off from God 


to fin, and to diſſolve that ſtrict obligation to duty 


V. Grot. in 
2 Theſſ. ii. 
9. in Opuſc. 


VIII. 


which was laid upon men by the Goſpel of Chriſ. 
Thus it was in that early ape of the Apoſtles, Simon 
Magus, who far outwent Apollonius Tyaneus, or 
any other Heathen, in his pretended miracles, ac- 
cording to the report which is given of him by the 
primitive Chriſtians : but we ſee the intent of his mi- 
racles was to raiſe an admiration of himſelf, and to 
bring men off from all holineſs of converſation, by 
aſſerting, among other damnable hereſies, that God 
did not at all regard what men did, but only what they 
believed : wherein the Gnoſtics were his followers, 
Now when miracles are wrought to be patrons of fin, 
we may eaſily know from whom they come. 
4. -Thoſe miracles are wrought by a Divine Power, 
which tend to the overthrow of the kingdom of Satan ir 


\ the world. This is evident from hence, becauſe all 
| ſuch things as are out of man's power to effect, muſt 


Matth. xii. 
257 26. 


either be done by a power divine or diabolical : for 
as our Saviour argues, Every kingdom divided again 
itſelf is brought to deſolation, and every city or houſe di- 
vided againſt itſelf cannot fland ; and if Satan caſt ot 


Satan, he is divided againſt himſelf, how ſhall then hi 


- kingdom fland ? Now Chriſt by his miracles did not 


only diſpoſſeſs Satan out of men's bodies, but out ol 
his temples too, as hath been ſhewn already. And be- 
ſides, the doctrine of Chriſt, which was confirmed by 
thoſe miracles, was in every thing directly contrary 
to the Devil's deſign in the world. For, 1. The 
Devil's deſign was to conceal himſelf among thole 


who worſhipped him; the deſign of the Goſpel wi 
ES | OS to 
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to diſcover him whom the Gentiles worſhipped to C H A P. 
be an evil and malignant ſpirit, that deſigned nothing 3D 
but their ruin. Now 1t appears 1n the whole hiſtory 

of Gentiliſm, the grand myſtery of ſtate, which the 

Devil uſed among the Heathens, was to make him- 

{elf to be taken and worſhipped for God, and to 
make them believe that their demons were very good 

and benign ſpirits ; which made the Platoniſts and 

other philoſophers ſo much incenſed againſt the pri- 

mitive Chriſtians, when they declared their demons 

to be nothing elſe but infernal and wicked ſpirits, 

which ſought the deſtruction of ſouls. 

2. The Devil's great deſign was to draw men to the 
praftice of the preateſi wickedneſs, under a pretence of . 
fellgion; as is very obſervable in all the Heathen myſ- 
teries, which the more recondite and hidden they 
were, the greater wickedneſs lay at the bottom of. 
them, and ſo were to purpole myſteries of iniquity. 
But now the deſign of the Goſpel was to promote 
the greateſt purity both of heart and life; there be- 
ing in no other religion in the world either ſuch in- 
comparable precepts of holineſs, or ſuch encouraging 
promiſes to the practice of it (from eternal life here- 
after as the reward, and the aſſiſtance of God's Spirit 
to help men here), or ſuch prevailing motives to per- 
ſuade men to it, from the /ove of God in Chriſt to the 
world, the undertakings of Ghrift for us in his death 
and ſufferings, the excellent pattern we have to fol- 
low in our Saviour's own example. Now theſe 
things make it plain that the deſign of Chriſt and 
the Devil are diametrically oppoſite to each other. 
z. The deſign of the Devil is to ſet God and man- 
kind at the greateſt diſtance from each other ; the 
defign of Chriſt in the Goſpel is to bring them nearer 
together. The Devil firſt tempts to fin, and then 
for fin ; he makes men preſume to ſin, and to deſpair 
becauſe they have finned. Chriſt firſt keeps men 
from ſin by his precepts and threatenings, and then 
luppoſing fin, encourageth them to repent, with 

| Dd 3 hopes 
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BOOK hopes of pardon procured by himſelf for all truly pe. 
n. . r | 
nitent and believing ſinners. Thus in every thi 

the deſign of Chriſt and the Devil are contrary; 

which makes it evident that the miracles wrought in 

confirmation of the doctrine of Chriſt could be from 

no evil ſpirit, and therefore muſt be from a truly 

Divine power. ; e 

ix. 5. True and Divine miracles may be known and di. 

tinguiſhed from falſe and diabolical, from the circum- 

ſtances, or the manner of their operation. There were 

ſome peculiar ſignatures on the miracles of Chriſt, 

which are not to be found in any wrought by a power 

Amob. cont. Jeſs than Divine; which Arnobius well expreſſeth in 

+ prop iy theſe words to the Heathens. Poięſtis 'aliquem nobis 

&c, deſignare, monſtrare ex omnibus illis magis qui unquan 

fuere per ſecula, conſimile aliquid Chriſto mille/ſima. er 

parte qui fecerit qui fine ulla vi carminum, fine herba- 

rum & graminum ſuccis, fine ulla aliqua obſervatione ſolli 

cita ſacrorum, libaminum, temporum ®——— Atqui conſtii 

Chriſtum fine ullis adminiculis rerum, fine ullius ritus ob. 

ſervatione, vel lege, omnia illa que fecit, nominis ſui pi 

fubilitate feciſſe, & quod proprium, conſentancum, Du 

dignum fuerat vero, nihil nocens aut noxium, ſed opiferum, 

fed ſalutare, ſed auxiliaribus plenum bonts potęſtatis muni- 

' fice liberalitate donaſſe, He challengeth the Heathens 

to produce any one of all their magicians who did 

the thouſandth part of what our Saviour did : who 

made uſe of none of their magical rites and obſerva- 

tions in whatever he did; and whatever he did was 

merely by his own power, and was withal moſt be- 

coming God, and moſt beneficial to the world. And 

thence he proceeds to anſwer the Heathens about the 

miracles wrought by their gods, which fell ſhort af 

thoſe of Chriſt in three main particulars ; the mamer 

of their working, and the number of them, and the 

quality of the things done. P's 1 

1. The manner of their working. What they did 

was with a great deal of pomp and ceremony ; what 

Chriſt did was with a word ſpeaking, and 2 

| | WIthou 
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without it, by the touch of his garment. Non in- © H AP- 


jro, non exigo, ſaith he, quis Deus, aut quo tempore, 


cui fuerit auxiliatus, aut quem fractum ręſtituerit ſanitati; Id. p. 28. 


illud ſolum audire defidero, an fine ullius adjunctione ma- 
terie, i. e. medicaminis alicujus ad tactum morbos juſſerit 
ab hommibus evolare, imperaverit, fecerit & emori vale- 
tudiuum cauſam, & debilium corpora ad ſuas remeare na- 


turas. Omitting all other circumſtances, name me, ſaith 


he, hut which of your Gods ever cured a diſeaſe without 


any adjoined matter, ſome preſcriptions or other ; or which 
of them ever commanded difeaſes out of bodies by their 
mere touch, and quite removed the cauſe of the diſtempers. 
AÆſculapius, he ſays, cured diſeaſes, but in the way 
that ordinary phyſicians do, by preſcribing ſomething 
or other to be done by the patients. Nulla autem 
virtus eft medicaminibus amovere que noceant ; beneficia 
ita rerum, non ſunt curantium poteftates. To cure dif- 
eaſes by preſcriptions argues no power at all in the pre- 


ſcriber, but virtue in the medicine. 


2. In the number of the perſons cured. They were 
very few which were cured in the Heathen temples ; 
Chriſt cured whole multitudes, and that not in the 
reveſtries of the temples, where fraud and impoſture 
might be eaſily ſuſpected, but in the preſence of the 
people, who brought to him all manner of perſons 
ſick of all ſorts of diſeaſes, which were cured by him; 
and theſe ſo numerous, that the Evangeliſt, who re- 
cords many of Chriſt's miracles which had been omit- 
ted by the others, yet tells us at laſt, the miracles of 


Ibid. 


Chriſt were ſo many, that the whole world would not John ani. 
contain them. But now Arnobius tells the Heathens, 17. 2. 


Quid prodeft eftendere unum aut alterum fortaſſe curatos, 
cum tot millibus fubvenerit nemo, & plena ſint omnia mi- 


ſerorum, infeliciumque delubra © What matter is it to 


Jhew one or two cured, when thouſands lie continually in 
the temples periſhing for want of cure? yea ſuch as did 
Aſculapium ipſum precibus fatigare, & invitare miſerri- 


mis votis, that could not beg a cure of Æſculapius 


with all their earneſtneſs and importunity. 
| Dd4 * 
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Cul. Ader. 
de Morbis 
Evangel. 
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3. In the quality of the diſeaſes cured. The cure 
among the Heathens were {ome ſlight things in com- 
pariſon of thoſe pertormed by Chriſt ; the moſt acute, 
the moſt chronical, the moſt malignant of diſeaſes, 
cured by a touch, a word, a thought. A learned 


phyſician hath undertaken to make it evident, from 
the circumſtances of the hiſtory, and from the re. 


ceived principles among the moſt authentic phyſici- 
ans, that the diſeaſes cured by our Saviour were all 
incurable by the rules of phyſic; if ſo, the greater 
the power of our Saviour, who cured them with ſo 
much facility as he did. And he not only cured al 


diſeaſes himſelf, but gave a power to others, who 


Arnob.cont. 
Gentes, 


I. i. p. 31. 


Id. Po 32. 


were not at all verſed in matters of art and ſubtlety, 
that they ſhould do miracles likewiſe, fine fucis & ad. 
miniculis, without any fraud or alſiſtance. Quid diciti, 
O mentes incredulæ, difficiles, dure ! Alicuine mortalium 
Jupiter ille Capitolinus hujuſmodi polęſtatem dedit © When 
did ever the great Jupiter Capitolinus give à power 


of working miracles Io any? I do not ſay, faith he, of 


raiſing the dead, or curing the blind, or healing the lame; 
ſed ut puſtulam, reduviam, papulam, aut vocis imperi, 
aut manus contreftatione comprimeret : but to cure a wart, 
a pimple, any the moſt trivial thing, with a word ſpeak- 
ing, or the touch of the hand. Upon this Arnobius 
challengeth the moſt famous of all the Heathen ma- 
gicians ; Zoroaſtres, Armenius, Pamphilus, Apollo- 
nius, Damigero, Dardanus, Velus, Julianus, and 
Bæbulus, or any other renowned magician, to give 
power to any one to make the dumb to ſpeak, the 
deaf to hear, the blind to ſee, or bring life into a 
dead body; or, if this be too hard, with all their 
magic rites and incantations, but to do that, quod a 
ruſticis Chriftianis juſſionibus factitatum eſt. nudis, whith 
ordinary Chriſtians do by their mere words : ſo great a 
difference was there between the higheſt that could 
be done by magic, and the leaſt that was done by the 


name and power of»Chriſt. 
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6. Where miracles are truly divine, God makes it evi- 
dent, to all impartial judgments, that the things done ex- 
ceed all created power, For which purpoſe we are to 
obſerve, that, though impoſtures and deluſions may 
go far, the power of magicians further, when God 
permits them; yet when God works miracles to con- 
firm a Divine teſtimony, he makes it evident that 
his power doth infinitely exceed them all. This is 
moſt conſpicuous in the caſe of Moſes and our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour. Firſt Moſes, he began to do ſome mi- 


CHAP, 


X. 


racles in the preſence of Pharaoh and the Egyptians, 


turning his rod into a ſerpent : but we do. not find Pha- 
raoh at all amazed at it, but ſends preſently for the 
magicians to do the ſame, who did it (whether really 
or only in appearance is not material to our purpoſe) ; 
but Aaron's rod ſwallowed up theirs. The next time 
the waters are turned into blood by Moſes. The magi- 
ciaus they do ſo too. After this, Moſes brings up frogs 
#pon the land; ſo do the magicians. So that here now 


vü. 10, 12. 


Exod. vii. 
19, 22. 
vili. 6, 7 


is a plain and open conteſt, in the preſence of Pha- 


raoh and his people, between Moſes and the magi- 
cians, and they try for victory over each other; ſo 
that if Moſes do no more than they, they would look 
upon him but as a magician ; but if Moſes do that, 


which, by the acknowledgment of theſe magicians 


themſelves, could be only by Divine power, then it 
is demonſtrably evident that his power was as far 
above the power of magic, as God 1s above the De- 
vil. Accordingly we find it in the very next mi- 
racle, in !urning the duſt into ciniphes (which we ren- 
der lice); the magicians are nonpluſt, and give 
out, ſaying, 1n plain terms, This is the finger of God. 
And what greater acknowledgment can there be of 
Divine power, than the confeſſion of thoſe who 


ſeemed to conteſt with it, and to imitate it as much 


as poſſible ? After this, we find not the magicians of- 
ering to conteſt with Moſes ; and in the plague of 
boils, we particularly read hat they could not fland be- 
fore Moſes. Thus we ſee, in the caſe of Moſes, how 

evident 


viii. 19. 
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BOOK evident it was that there was a power above all 


= 


ing his holy Spirit upon them ; by which they ipake 


lives to give witneſs to it. 


of Divine revelation, from the 
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power of magic, which did appear in Moſes. And 
ſo likewiſe in the caſe of our bleſſed Saviour; for al. 
though Simon Magus, Apollonius, or others, might 
do ſome ſmall things, or make ſome great ſhew and 
noiſe by what they did, yet none of them ever came 
near the doing things of the ſame kind which our 
Saviour did, curing the Horn- blind, reſtoring the dead ty 
life after four days, and ſo as to live a conſiderable 
time after ; or in the manner he did them, with a 
word, a touch, with that frequency and openneſs be- 
fore his greateſt enemies as well as followers, and in 
ſuch an uncontrolled manner, that neither Jews or 
Heathens ever queſtioned the truth of them. And 
after all theſe, when he was laid in the grave after his 
crucifixion, exactly according to his own prediction 
he roſe again the third day, appeared frequently 
among his Diſciples for forty days together; after 
which, in their preſence, he aſcended up to heaven, and 
ſoon after made good his promiſe to them, by ſend. 


with tongues, wrought miracles, went up and down 
preaching the Goſpel of Chriſt with great boldnels, 
cheerfulneſs, and conſtancy ; and after undergoing a 
great deal of hardſhip in it, they ſealed the truth of 
all they ſpake with their blood, laying down their 
Thus abundantly, to the 
ſatisfaction of the minds of all good men, hath God 
given the higheſt rational evidence of the truth of the 
doctrine which he hath revealed to the world. And 
thus I have finiſhed the ſecond part of my taſk, 
which concerned the rational evidence of the truth 
perſons who were 
employed to deliver God's mind to the world ; and 
therein have, I hope, made it evident that both 
Moſes and the Prophets, our Saviour and his Apol- 
tles, did come with ſufficient rational evidence to 
convince the world that they were perſons immedi 
ately ſent from God, 

BOOK 
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BOOK III. 
CAA 1 
Of the Being of God. 


I. The Principles of all Religion lie in the Being of God, 
and Immortality of the Soul from them the Neceſſity 
of a particular Divine Revelation rationally deduced ; 
the Method laid dawn for proving the Divine Autho- 
rity of the Scriptures. II. Why Moles doth not prove 
the Being of God, but ſuppoſe it. III. The Notion of 
a Deity very conſonant to Reafon. Of the Nature of 
Ideas, and particularly of the Idea of God. IV. How | 


doe can form an Idea of an infinite Being. V, VI. How 


far ſuch an Idea argues Exiſtence. VII, VIII. Jh 
great Unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm demonſtrated. Of 
the Hypotheſes of the Ariſtotehan and Epicurean 
Atheiſts, IX. The Atheiſts' Pretences examined and 
refuted. X, XI, XII, XIII. Of the Nature of the 
Arguments whereby we prove there is a God. Of 
untverſal Conſent, and the Evidence of that to prove a 


Deity and Immortality of Souls. XIV, XV. Of Ne- 


ceſſty of Exiſtence implied in the Notion of God ; and 
bow far that proves the Being of God, XVI. The 
Order of the World, and Uſefulneſs of the Parts of 
it, and eſpecially of Man's Body, an Argument of a 
Deity, XVII. Some higher Principle proved to be 

in he World than Matter and Motion. XVIII. The 
Nature of the Soul, and Poſſibility of its ſubſſſting after 
Death. XIX. Strange Appearances in Nature not 
ſolvable by the Power of Imagination. 


AVING in the precedent book largely given a c Ar. 
rational account of the grounds of our faith, as J. 
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BOOK to the world ; if we can now make it appear that 


III. 


thoſe ſacred records, which we embrace as divinel 


inſpired, contain in them nothing unworthy of ſo 
great a name, or unbecoming perſons ſent from God 
to deliver, there will be nothing wanting to juſtify 
our religion, in point of reafon, to be true, and of 
revelation, to be divine. For the Scriptures them. 
ſelves coming to us in the name of God, we are bound 
to believe them to be ſuch as they pretend to be, 
unleſs we have ground to queſtion the general foun- 
dations of all religion as uncertain, or this particular 
way of religion as not ſuitable to thoſe general foun- 
dations. The foundations of all religion lie in two 
things; that there is a God who rules the world, and 


Heb, xi. 6. that the /or/s of men are capable of ſubſiſting after deaib; 


for he that comes unto God muſt believe that he is, and that 


he is a rewarder of them that ſeek him; ſo that if theſe 
things be not ſuppoſed as moſt agreeable to human 
reaſon, we cannot imagine upon what grounds man- 
kind ſhould embrace any way of religion at all. For 
if there be not a God whom I am to ſerve and obey, 
and if I have not a ſoul of an immortal nature, there 
can be no ſufficient obligation to religion, nor mo- 
tive inducing to it: for all obligation to obedience 
muſt —— the exiſtence of ſuch a Being, which 


| hath power to command me; and by reaſon of the 


promiſcuous ſcatterings of good and evil in this lite, 
the motives engaging men to the practice of religion 
muſt ſuppoſe the certainty of a future ſtate. If theſe 
things be ſure, and the foundations of religion, in 
general, thereby firmly eſtabliſhed, it will preſently 
follow, as a matter moſt agreeable to reaſon, that the 
God whom we are to ſerve ſhould himſelf preſcribe 
the way of his own worſhip; and if the right of do- 
nation of that happineſs, which men's ſouls are ca- 
pable of, be alone in himſelf, that he alone ſhould 
declare the terms on which it may be expected. For 
man being a creature endued with a free principle of 


acting, which he is conſcious to himſelf of, and _ 
| | | ore 
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fore not being carried to his end by neceſſity of na- e HA p. 
7 | E f 


ture or external violence, without the concurrence of 
his own reaſon and choice, we mult ſuppoſe this hap- 
pineſs to depend upon the performance of ſome con- 
ditions on man's part, whereby he may demonſtrate 
that it is the matter of his free choice, and that he 
freely quits all other intereſts, that he might obtain 
the enjoyment of it. Which conditions to be per- 
formed, being expreſſions of man's obedience towards 
God as his Creator and Governor, and of his grati- 
tude for the tenders of ſo great a happineſs, which is 


the free gift of his Maker, we cannot ſuppoſe any one 


to have power to preſcribe theſe conditions, but he 
that hath power likewiſe to deprive the ſoul of her 
happineſs upon non-performance ; and that muſt be 
God himſelf, But in order to man's underſtanding 
his duty, and his obligation to obedience, it 1s ne- 
ceſſary that theſe conditions muſt not be locked up 
in the cabinet council of heaven, but muſt be ſo far 
declared and revealed, that he may be fully ac- 
quainted with thoſe terms which his happineſs de- 
pends upon; elſe his negle& of them would be ex- 
cuſable, and his miſery unavoidable. Had man in- 
deed remained without offending his Maker, he 
might ſtill have ſtood in his favour upon the general 
terms of obedience due from the creature to his Cre- 
ator, and to all ſuch particular precepts, which ſhould 
bear the impreſs of his Maker's will upon them; be- 
fide which, the whole volume of the creation with- 
out, and his own reaſon within, would have been ſuf- 


ficient directors to him in the performance of his 


duty. But he abuſing his liberty, and being there- 


by guilty of apoſtaſy from God (as is evident by a a 


continued propenſity to fin, and the ſtrangeneſs be- 
tween God and the ſouls of men), a particular reve- 
lation. is now become neceſſary, that mankind may 
thereby underſtand on what terms God will be 
pleaſed again, and by what means they may be re- 
ſtored into his favour. And laſtly, it not agreeing 


with | 
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BOOK with the free and communicative nature of Divine 
HH goodneſs (which was the firſt original of the world; 


II. 


creation) to ſuffer all mankind to periſh in their own 
folly, we muſt ſuppoſe this way for man's recovery to 
be ſomewhere preſcribed, and the revelation of it to 
be ſomewhere extant in the world. So that from the 
general principles of the exiſtence of God, and im- 
mortality of the ſoul, we have deduced, by clear and 
evident reaſon, the neceſſity of ſome particular Di. 
vine revelation, as the ſtandard and meaſure of rel. 
gion. And according to theſe principles we muſt 
examine whatever pretends to be of Divine revela- 
tion ; for it muſt be ſuitable to that Divine nature 
from whom it is ſuppoſc 
agreeable to the conditions of the ſouls of men; and 
therefore that which carries with it the greateſt eri. 
dence of Divine revelation, is a faithful repreſentation 
of the ſtate of the caſe between God and the ſouls of 
men, and a Divine diſcovery of thoſe ways whereby 
men's ſouls may be fitted for eternal happineſs, A 
Divine revelation then muſt be faithful and true in 
all its narrations ; it muſt be excellent and becoming 
God in all its diſcoveries : and therefore all that can 
with any reaſon be defired for proof of the: Divine 
authority of the Scriptures, will he in theſe three 
things : Firſt, That the foundations of religion are of 
undoubted certainty, or that there is a God, and that 
men's ſouls are immortal. Secondly, That the Scriptures 
do moft faithfully relate the matters of greateſt antiquity 
therein contained (which do moſt concern the hiſtory 
of the breach between God and man). Thirdhy, 
That the Scriptures are the only authentic records of thije 
terms on which happineſs may be expected in another 
world. | ey * 
I begin with the firſt of them, which concerns the 
exiſtence of God, and immortality of the ſoul ; both 
which ſeem to be ſuppoſed as general prolepſes in the 
writings of Moſes, and as things ſo conſonant to hu- 
man nature, that. none to whom his writings ſhould 
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come could be ſuppoſed to queſtion them; and CH Ap. 


therefore he ſpends no time in the operoſe proving of 
either of theſe, knowing to how little purpoſe his 
writings would be to ſuch who denied theſe firft 
principles of all religion. But befide this, there may 
be theſe accounts given why theſe main foundations 


of all religion are no more inſiſted on in the firſt 


books of the Scripture, which contain the originals of 
the world. Firſt, Becauſe theſe Tere, in the time of the 


writing of them, believed with an univerſal conſent of 


mankind, In thoſe more early days of the world, 
when the tradition of the firſt ages of it was more 
freſh and entire, it is ſcarce imaginable that men 
ſhould queſtion the being of a God, when the hiſtory 
of the flood, and the propagation of the world after 
it by the ſons of Noah, and the burning of Sodom 


and Gomorrah were ſo freſh in their memories, as 


having been done ſo few generations before them. 
And by what remains of any hiſtory of other nations 
in thoſe elder times, men were ſo far from atheiſm, 
that polytheiſm and idolatry were the common prac- 


tice of the world; as is moſt evident in all relations 


of the ancient Chaldeans, Egyptians, Phœnicians, 
and other nations, who all ſuppoſed theſe two prin- 
ciples, as well as thoſe who ſerved the true God. 
And in all probability, as men are apt to run from 
one extreme to another, polytheiſm was the firſt oc- 
cahon of atheiſm, and idolatry of irreligion. And 
thence we find the firſt appearance of atheiſts to 
be in the moſt blind and ſuperſtitious age of 
Greece, when the obſcene poets had ſo debauched 
tie common underſtandings of the people, as to 
make them believe ſuch things concerning their 
Gods, which were ſo incongruous to human nature, 
that all who had any ſenſe of goodneſs left could not 
but loath and abhor fuch deities. And therefore we 
find all the flouts and jeers of the reputed atheiſts 


| among them; ſuch as Dionyfius, Diagoras, Theodo- 


vs, Euhemerus, Meſſenius, and others, were caſt 
| upon 


— — 
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BOOK upon their venerable deities, which they ſo folemaly 


— worſhipped, who had been before, as Euhemerus = 
plainly told them, poor mortal men, and thoſe not of eu, 
the beſt reputation neither: and therefore, as the Dev: 

Cicero de Epicurean in Tully well ſays, omnis eorum cultus eſet WM bath 
8 in luctu, the moſt ſuitable devotion for them had been (wh: 
lamenting their death. Now when theſe common pow: 
deities were ſo much derided by intelligent men, and ſtanc 

et the order of the world ſeemed to tell them there after 

was really a God, though thoſe were none, thoſe who no p 

had philoſophical wits, ſuch as Democritus and Epi. lier © 

curus, ſet themſelves to work, to ſee if they could nimo 

folve the phenomena of nature without a Deity ; and admi 
therefore aſſerted the origin of the univerſe to be only of hu 

by a fortuitous concourſe of infinite little particles. 5e 

But herein they befooled themſelves and their greedy WM ;, 74. 
followers, who were glad to be rid of thoſe anxieties fituto 

of mind which the thoughts of a Deity and an im- atque 

mortal ſoul did cauſe within them. And although Dx 
Lucretius, in a bravado, tells us of his maſter, bat WM nes 

when men's minds were ſunk under the burden of religion, WM id ver 

— 1. 1. Humana ante oculos fade cum vita jaceret gues. 
8 In terris oppreſſa gravi ſub religione: cuſtor 
Primum Grains homo mortales tollere contra afſent 

Eft oculos auſus, primuſque obſiſtere contra. wo 

That Epicurus was the firſt true giant who durſt encou Wil the p 

ter the Gods, and, if we believe him, overthrew them is Ml their 

open field ; | . tendec 

Ibid. v. 79. Quare religio pedibus ſubjecta viciſſim Gp 
| Obteritur, nos exequat victoria cœlo. — þ 

Yet Cotta in Tully reports the iſſue of this battic WM tions? 

quite otherwiſe ; for although the greateſt triumph WM to inf 

in this victory had been only to become like. the ings, y 

beaſts that periſh, yet, if we believe Cotta, Epicuru Bl wrote, 

was ſo far from gaining any of his beloved eaſe and WM Could 
pleaſure by his ſentiments, that never was ſchool WM God o 
boy more afraid of a rod, nor did any enemy more Bl and h. 


dread Vo! 
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dread a conqueror, than Epicurus did the thoughts © H AN 


of a God and death. Nec quenquam vidi, qui magis 
ea, que timenda eſſe negaret, timeret ; mortem dico & 
Deos. So hard it is for an Epicurean, even after he 
hath proſtituted his conſcience, to ſilence it; but 
(whatever there be in the air) there is an elaſtical 


Cicero de 
Nat. Deor. 
I, 1. C. 86. 


wer in conſcience that will bear itſelf up, notwith- 


ſtanding the weight that is laid upon it. And yet 
after all the labours of Epicurus, he knew it was to 
no purpoſe to endeavour to root out wholly the be- 
lief of a Deity out of the world, becauſe of the una- 
nimous conſent of the world in it; and therefore he 
admits of it as a neceſſary prolepſis, or anticipation 
of human nature, quod in omnium animis Deorum nott- 
onem impreſſiſſet ipſa natura, that nature itſelf had ſtamped 
an idea of God upon the minds of men; cum enim non in- 
fiituto aliquo aut more aut lege fit opinio couſtituta, mane- 


c. 44+ 


atque ad unum omnium firma conſenſio, intelligi neceſſe eft 


Deos eſſe, quoniam inſitas eorum, vel potius innatas cogni- 
tones habemus ; de quo autem omnium natura conſentit, 


id verum eſſe neceſſe eft, as Velleius the Epicurean ar- 


gues. Since the belief of a Deity neither riſes from 


cuſtom, nor was enacted by- law, yet 1s unanimouſly 
aſſented to by all mankind ; it neceſſarily follows 
that there muſt be a Deity, becauſe the idea of it is 
ſo natural to us. If it were thus acknowledged in 
the philoſophical age of Greece, when men bent 
their wits to unſettle the belief of ſuch things as 
tended to religion, how much more might it be eſ- 
teemed a general principle of human nature in thoſe 


elder times, when not ſo much as one diſſenter ap- 


peared that we read of among the more ancient na- 
tions? But, ſecondly, it was leſs needful for Moſes 
to inſiſt much on the proof of a Deity in his writ- 
ings, when his very employment, and the hiſtory he 
Wote, was the greateſt evidence that there was one. 
Could any of them queſtion whether there were a 


| God or no, who had heard his voice at Mount Sinai, 


and had received a law from him; who had been 


Votc . 
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BOOK preſent at fo many miracles which were done by Mo. 
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les in Egypt and the wilderneſs ? What more evident 


demonſtration of God could be deſired, than thoſe 


many unparalleled miracles which were wrought 
among them? And thoſe who would not be con- 
vinced by them that there was a God, would cer. 
tainly be convinced by nothing. Thirdly, It was 
unſuitable to the purpoſe of Moſes to go about to 
prove any thing he delivered, by the mere force of 
human reaſon, becauſe he wrote as a perſon employed 
by God; and therefore by the arguments on which 


they were to believe his teſtimony in whatever he 


wrote, they could not but believe there was a God that 
employed him. And from hence it is that Moſes 
with ſo much majeſty and authority begins the hif- 
tory of the creation, with, In the beginning (rod created 
the heaven and the earth. There could be no greater 


evidence that there was an infinitely wiſe, good, 


and powerful God, than that the univerſe was pro- 
duced out of nothing by him : and what reaſon 
could there be to diſtruſt his teſtimony who relates 
it, who manifeſted not only that there was a God, 
but that he was employed by him, by the miracles 


which he wrought ? So that all our former diſcourſe, 


III. 


concerning the evidences of Divine revelation, are a 
moſt palpable demonſtration of a Deity ; for if there 
be ſuch a Power, which can alter the courſe of na- 


ture when he pleaſes, the being wherein it is muſt 


needs be infinite; which 1 is the ſame which we mean 
by God. 

But yet, for thoſe ind minds: are 0 coy and 
ſqueamiſh as to any thing of Divine revelation, we 
want not ſufficient evidence in point of reaſon, to 
prove to them the exiſtence of a Deity. In order to 
which, I ſhall clear theſe following propoſitions. . 
1. That the true notion of a Deity is moſt agreeable t 
the faculties of men's ſouls, and moſt ee to _ 
aud the light of nature. | 


, * 
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2. That thoſe who will not believe that there is a God, HA Pp. 


do believe other things on far leſs reaſon, aud muſt by their 
own principles deny ſome things which are apparently true. 
3. That we have as certain evidence that there is a 
God, as it is poſſible for us to have, conſidering his na- 
6 | | | | 1 
That the true notion of God is moſt agreeable to the fa- 
culties of men's ſouls, and moſt conſonant to reaſon and the 
light of nature; i. e. that the idea of God (or that 
which w. conceive in our minds when we think of 
God) i ſo far from being any ways repugnant to 
any prineiple of reaſon within us, that it is hard to 
pitch omany other notion which hath fewer entangle- 
ments in it, to a mind ſo far metaphyſical as to ab- 
ſtract from ſenſe and prejudice. I grant it very dif- 
ficult, nay impoſſible, for thoſe to have any true 
ſettled notion of a God, who ſearch for an idea of 
him in their fancies, and were never conſcious to 
themſelves of any higher faculty in their ſouls than 
mere imagination. Such may have imaginem Jovis, 
or galeatæ Mineruæ, as he in Tully ſpeaks ; ſome 
idea of an idol in their minds, but none af a true 
God; for we may as ſoon come by the ſight of co- 
lours to underſtand the nature of ſounds, as by any 
corporal phantaſms come to have a true idea of God. 
And although ſometimes an idea be taken for that 
impreſſion of things which is lodged in the phan- 
taſy, yet here we take it in a more general ſenſe, as 
it contains the repreſentation of any thing in the 
mind; as it is commonly ſaid in the ſchools that the 
Divine intellect doth underſtand things by their 
ideas, which are nothing elſe but the things them- 
ſelves as they are objectively repreſented to the un- 
derftanding. So that an idea, in its general ſenſe in 
which we take it, is nothing elſe but the objective 
being of a thing as it terminates the underſtanding, 
and is the form of the act of intellection: that which 
is then immediately repreſented to the mind in its 
perception of things, is the idea or notion of it. Now 
3 Ze 2 | ſuch 
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ſuch an idea as this is, may be either true or falſe: 
fer better underſtanding of which, we muſt conſider 
that an idea in the ſoul may be conſidered two ways. 
1. As it is a mode of cogitation, or the act of the 
ſoul apprehending an object. Now this way no idea 
can be falſe; for as it is an act of the mind, every 
idea hath its truth. For whether I imagine a golden 
mountain, or another, it matters not here; for the 


* 


one idea is as true as the other, conſidering it merely 


as an act of the mind: for the mind is as really em- 


ployed about the one as the other, as theiwill is 
about an object, whether it be feaſible or noa. The 
idea may be conſidered in regard of its objective re- 


ality, or as it repreſents ſome outward object. Now 


the truth or falſehood of the 1dea hes in the under- 
ſtanding paſſing judgment concerning the outward 
object, as exiſtent, which doth correſpond to the 
idea which 1s in the mind. And the pronenels of 


the underſtanding's error in this caſe, ariſeth from the 


different nature of thoſe things which are repreſented 


to the mind; for ſome of them are general and ab- 


ſtracted things, and do not at all ſuppoſe exiſtence; 
as the nature of truth, of a being, of cogitation. 


Other ideas depend upon exiſtence ſuppoſed; as the 


idea of the ſun, which I apprehend in my mind, be · 
cauſe J have ſeen it. But beſides theſe, there are 
other ideas in the mind, which the underſtanding 
forms within itſelf by its own power, as it is a prin- 


ciple of cogitation; ſuch are thoſe which are called 


entia rationis, and have no other exiſtence at all but 
only in the underſtanding, as chimeras, centaurs, 
&c. Now as to theſe, we are to obſerve, that al- 
though the compoſition of theſe things together by: 
the underſtanding, be that which makes theſe 1deas 
to be only fictitious, yet the underſtanding would 
not be able to compound ſuch things, were they not 
ſeverally repreſented to the-mind ; as unleſs we had 
known what a horſe and a man had been, our minds 
could not have conjoined them together in = — 4 
enſion. 
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henſion. So that in theſe which are the moſt ficti- e H a p. 


tious ideas, we lee, that although the idea itſelf be a 
mere creature of .the- underſtanding, yet the mind 
could not form ſuch an idea but upon pre-exiſtent 
matter; and ſome objective reality muſt be ſup- 
poſed, in order to the intellectual conception of theſe 
anomalous entities. By which we fee that that 
ſtrange kind of omnipotency which ſome have attri- 
buted to the underſtanding, lies not in a power of con- 
ceiving things wholly impoſſible, or fancying ideas of 
abſolute non- entities, but in a kind of African copu- 
lation of ſuch ſpecies of things together, which in na- 
ture ſeem wholly incompoſſible (as the ſchools ſpeak), 
or have no congruity at all in the order of the univerſe, 


So that had there never been any ſuch things 1n the. 


world as matter and motion, it is very hard to con- 
ceive how the underſtanding could have formed 
within itſelf the variety of the ſpecies of ſuch things, 


which are the reſults of thoſe two grand principles 


of the univerſe. But becauſe it is ſo impoſſible for 
minds, not very contemplative and metaphyſical, to 
abſtract from matter, thence it is we are apt to ima- 
eine ſuch a power in the underſtanding, whereby it 
may form ideas of ſuch things which have no object- 


ive reality at all. I grant thoſe we call entia rationis 


have no external reality, as they are ſuch ; but yet I 
ſay, the exiſtence of matter in the world, and the 
corporeal phantaſms of outward beings, are the foun- 


dation of the ſoul's conception of thoſe entities, 


which have no exiſtence beyond the human intel- 
lect. | | 1 


power of the underſtanding may extend itſelf, in its 
forming an idea of God. That there is ſuch a one 
in the minds of men, is evident to every one that 
conſults his own faculties, and enquires of them, 
whether they cannot apprehend a ſettled and conſiſt- 
ent notion of a Being which is abſolutely perfect? 
For that is all we underſtand by the idea of God; 

| " me3 not 


The great enquiry then is, how far this plaſtic 


I. 
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not that there is any ſuch connate idea in the ſoul, it 
in the ſenſe which connate ideas are commonly un. or 
derſtood, but that there is a faculty in the foul, We 
whereby, upon the free uſe of reaſon, it can form no 
within itſelf a ſettled notion of ſuch a Being, which ne 
is as perfect as it is poſſible for us to conceive a Being of 
to be. If any difficulty be made concerning the W lut 
forming ſuch a notion in one's mind, let the perſon ſul 
who ſcruples it only enquire of himſelf, whether he of 
judges all beings in the world equal? Whether 2 fac 
muſhroom hath in it all the perfections which man cle: 


hath? Which I ſuppoſe none, who have a mind mit 


berality more noble than parſimony and narrownels 


within them, can queſtion. If then it be granted ide. 
that man hath ſome perfections in him above infe- of. 
rior creatures, it will be no matter of difficulty to tho 
ſhew wherein man exceeds other inferior beings. For by 
is not life a greater perfection than the want of it? gan 
Is not reaſon and knowledge a perfection above ſenſe? tra 
And ſo let us proceed to thoſe things wherein one J 
man differs from another; for it is evident that all an: 
men are not of equal accompliſhments. Ts not then 
forecaſt and prudence above incogitancy and folly ? 
Is not the knowledge of cauſes of things better than 
ſtupidity and ignorance ? Is not beneficence and li- 


of ſpirit ? Is not true goodneſs far above debauchery 
and intemperance ? And are not all theſe far better, 
when they are joined with ſuch a power as hath no 
limits or bounds at all? Now then js it not poſſible 
for a man's mind, proceeding in its ordinary way of 
intellection, to form a notion of ſuch a Being, which 
hath wiſdom, goodneſs, and power in 1t, without any 
limits and bounds at all, or any of thoſe abatements, 
which any of theſe perfections are found within man? 
For it is unconceivable that the mind of man can 
attribute to itſelf abſolute perfection, when it cannot 
but ſee its own defects in thoſe things it excel 
other creatures in; and ſuppoſing it had powe!, 
goodneſs, and knowledge far above what it hath, ſe 
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it cannot but ſay, that theſe perfections would be © * p. 


greater if it were always poſſeſſed of them, and it 
were impoſſible that it ſhould ever ceaſe to be, or 
not have been. So that now joining infinite good- 
neſs, wiſdom, and power, with eternity and neceſſit 

of exiſtence, the reſult is the notion of a Being abſo- 
lutely perfect. So that now whoever queſtions the 
ſuitableneſs of ſuch a notion or idea to the faculties 
of men's ſouls, muſt queſtion the truth of his own 
faculties, and the method they proceed in, in their 
cleareſt conceptions and ratiocinations. And the 


mind of man may as well queſtion the truth of any 
idea it has within itſelf, as of this we now diſcourſe. 
of, Nay, it may be far ſooner puzzled in any of 


thoſe ideas, which are tranſmitted into the phantaſy 
by the impreſſions of corporeal beings upon the or- 
gans of ſenſe, than in this more intellectual and ab- 
ſtracted idea, which depends wholly upon the mind. 
All the difficulty now is, whether this idea of ſuch 
an abſolutely perfect Being, be any thing elſe but the 
underſtanding's plaſtic power, whereby it can unite 
all theſe perfections together in one conception; or 
doth it neceſſarily imply that there muſt be ſuch a 
Being really exiſtent, or elle I could never have 
formed ſuch a ſettled notion of him in my mind? To 
this I anſwer, 1. It is as much as I deſire at preſent, 
that the forming of ſuch an idea in the mind, is as 
ſuitable and agreeable to our faculties as the formin 
the conception of any other Being in the world. For 
hereby it is moſt evident that the notion of a God 
imports nothing incongruous to reaſon, or repugnant 
to the faculties of our ſouls: but that the mind wall 


form as ſettled and clear a notion of God, as of any 
thing which, in the judgment of Epicurus, his infal- 


lible ſenſes did the moſt aſſure him of. So that there 
can be no ſhadow of a pretence why any ſhould re- 
ect the being of a God, becauſe of the impoſſibility 
to conceive any ſuch being as God is. If to this it 


be objected, that ſuch things are implied in this idea 
Ec 4 which 
| 


V. 
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BOOK which make it unconcervable, in that all the perfections in T 
i this Being are ſuppoſed to be infinite, and infiuity tranſcends - bab! 
our capacity of apprebenſion; to this I anſwer, 1. That con! 

thoſe who deny infinity in God, muſt neceſſarily at. mar 
tribute it to ſomething elſe ; as to infinite ſpace, in- imp 

finity of ſucceſſions of = and perſons, if the world ther 

were eternal; and therefore it is moſt unreaſonable Ml ſpon 

to reject any notion for that which, it is impoſſible, derſ 


but if I deny that, I muſt attribute it to ſomething that 
elſe, to whoſe idea it is far leſs proper than it is to doth 
God's. 2. Left I ſhould rather ſeek to avoid the zs n: 
argument than to ſatisfy it, I fay, that, though infi- mite 


nite as infinite cannot be comprehended, yet we may I fay 
clearly and diſtin&ly apprehend a Being to be of that it, it 
nature, that no limits can be aſſigned to it, as to its MW tis 
power or preſence ; which is as much as to under- IM will 


ſtand it to be infinite. The ratio formalis of infinity of ſi 
may not be underſtood clearly and diſtin&ly ; but unde 
yet the Being which is infinite may be. Infinity it- taſm 
ſelf cannot be on this account, becauſe however po- in it 
ſitive we apprehend it, yet we always apprehend it in with 
a negative way, becauſe we conceive 1t by denying 
all limitations and bounds to it; but the Being which 
is infinite we apprehend in a poſitive manner, al- 
though not adequately, becauſe we cannot compre- 
hend all which is in it. As we may clearly and dif- 
tinctly ſee the ſea, though we cannot diſcover. the 
bounds of it; fo may we clearly and diſtinctly ap- 
prehend ſome perfections of God, when we fix our 
minds on them, although we are not able to graſp 
them altogether in our narrow and confined intel- 
lefts, becauſe they are infinite. Thus we ſee that 
God's infinity doth not at all abate the clearneſs and 
diſtinctneſs of the notion which we have of God; fo 
that though the perfections of God are without 
bounds or limits, yet it bears no repugnancy at all 
to men's natural faculties, to have a ſettled idea of 4 
Being infinitely perfect in their minds. 
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To the queſtion I anſwer, It ſeems highly pro- cn AP. 


bable, and far more conſonant to reaſon than the 


contrary, that this idea of God upon the mind of vi. 


man is no merely fictitious idea, but that it is really 
imprinted there by that God whole idea it is; and 
therefore doth ſuppoſe a reality in the thing corre- 


ſpondent to that objective reality which is in the un- 


derſtanding. For although I am not ſo well ſatisfied 
that the mere objective reality of the idea of God 
doth exceed the efficiency of the mind, as that idea 
is nakedly conſidered in itſelf, becauſe of the unli- 
mited power of the underſtanding in conception, yet 


I ay, conſidering that idea in all the circumſtances of 


it, it ſeems highly probable that it is no mere ens ra- 
tionis, or figment of the underſtanding; and that 


will appear on theſe conſiderations. 1. This idea is, 
of ſuch a nature as could not be formed from the 
underſtanding's conſideration of any corporeal phan- 
taſms : becauſe whatever hath any thing of matter 


in it, involves of neceſſity many imperfections along 


with it; for every part of matter is diviſible into 
more parts. Now it is a thing evident to natural 
light, that it is a greater perfection not to be divi- 
ſible than to be ſo. Beſides, corporeal phantaſms are 


ſo far from helping us in forming this idea, that they 


alone hinder us from a diſtinct conception of it while 
we attend to them; becauſe theſe bear no propor- 
tion at all to ſuch a being. So that this idea, how- - 
erer, muſt be a pure act of intellection; and there- - 
fore ſuppoſing there were no other faculty in man 


but imagination, it would bear the greateſt repug- 


nancy to our conceptions; and it would be, accord- 


ing to the principles of Epicurus, and ſome modern 


philoſophers, a thing wholly impoſſible to form an 


idea of God, unleſs, with Epicurus, we imagine him 


to be corporeal, which is to fay, he is no God. 
Which was the reaſon that Tully ſaid, Epicurus did 
only nomine ponere, re tollere Deos, becauſe ſuch a 


notion of God is repugnant to natural light. So that 
| it 
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if this idea doth wholly abſtract from corporeal phan- 
taſms, it thereby appears that there is a higher faculty 


in man's ſoul than mere imagination; and it is hardly 
conceivable whence a faculty, which thus extends 
itſelf to an infinite object, ſnould come, but from 
an infinite Being: eſpecially if we conſider, ſecondly, 


that the underſtanding, in forming this idea of God, 


doth not by diſtinct acts firſt collect one perfection, 


and then another, and at laſt unite theſe together; 


but the ſimplicity and unity of all theſe perfections 
is as neceſſarily conceived as any of them. Grant- 
ing then that the underſtanding, by the obſerving of 
ſeveral perfections in the world, might be able to ab- 
ſtract theſe ſeverally from each being wherein they 
were, yet whence ſhould the idea of the unity and 
inſeparability of all theſe perfections come ? The 


mind may, it is true, knit ſome things together in 


fictitious ideas; but then thoſe are ſo far from unity 
with each other, that in themſelves they ſpeak mu- 
tual repugnancy to one another, which makes them 
proper entia rationis ; but theſe ſeveral perfections are 
ſo far from ſpeaking repugnancy to each other, that 
the unity and inſeparability of them is as neceſſary 


to the forming of this idea, as any other perfection 


whatſoever. So that from hence it appears that the 
conſideration of the perfections which are in the crea- 
tures, is only an occaſion given to the mind to help 
it in its idea of God, and not that the idea itſelf de- 


pends upon thoſe perfections as the cauſes of it; as 


in the cleareſt mathematical truths the manner of 
demonſtration may be neceſſary to help the under- 
ſtanding to its clearer aſſent, though the things in 
themſelves be undoubtedly true. For all minds are 


not equally capable of the ſame truths ; ſome are of 
quicker apprehenſion than others are : now although 
to ſlower apprehenſions a more particular way of de- 
monſtrating things be neceſſary, yet the truths in 

themſelves are equal, though they have not equal 
evidence to ſeveral perſons. | | 


3. It 
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3. It appears that this is no mere fictitious idea, 
from the uniformity of it in all perſons who have 
freed themſelves from the entanglements of corporeal 
phantaſms. 


placitum. We may imagine them as many ways as 


we pleaſe, but we ſee it is quite otherwiſe in this idea 


of God; for in thoſe attributes or perfections, which 
by the light of nature we attribute to God, there 1s 
an uniform conſent in all thoſe who have diveſted 
their minds of corporeal phantaſms in their concep- 
tions of God. For while men have agreed that the 


object of their idea is a Being abſolutely perfect, 
there hath been no diſſent in the perfections which 


have been attributed to it. None have queſtioned 
but infinite wiſdom, goodneſs, and power, joined 
with neceſſity of exiſtence, have been all implied in 
this idea. So that it is ſcarce poſſible to inſtance in 
any one idea, no not of thoſe things which are moſt ob- 
vious to our ſenſes, wherein there hath been ſo great 
an uniformity of men's conceptions, as in this idea 
of God. And the moſt groſs corporeal idea of the 
moſt ſenſible matter hath been more liable to heats 
and diſputes among philoſophers, than this idea of a 


Being infinite and purely ſpiritual. Which ſtrongly 


proves my preſent propoſition, that this idea of God 
is very conſonant to natural light; for it is hardly 
conceivable that there ſhould be ſo univerſal a con- 
{ent of minds in this idea, were it not a natural reſult 
from the free uſe of our reaſon and faculties. And 
that which adds further weight to this argument 1s, 
that although infinity be ſo neceſſarily implied in 
this idea of God, yet men do not attribute all kind 
of infinite things to God]; for there being conceiv- 
able infinite number, infinite longitude, as well as in- 
finite power and knowledge, our minds readily attri- 
bute the latter to God, and as readily abſtract the 
other from his nature; which is an argument this 

**V idea 


Thoſe we call entia ratiouis, we find, by 
experience in our minds, that they are formed ad 


1 
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BOOK idea is not fictitious, but argues reality in the thing the | 
correſpondent to our conception of it. So much MW weak 
may ſuffice to clear the firft propoſition, viz. that the the | 
notion of a God is very ſuitable to the faculties of men's I 


fouls, aud to that light of nature which they proceed by in they * 
forming the conceptions of things. | 
vi. Thoſe who deny that there is a God, do aſſert other this 
Prop. 2 things on far leſs evidence of reaſon, and muſt by their own Ml in it. 
principles deny ſome things which are apparently true. is ch: 
One would expect that ſuch perſons, who are apt to Wl degre 
condemn the whole world of folly, in believing the they 
truth of religion, and would fain be admired as men Ml theſe 
of a deeper reach, and greater wit and ſagacity than appre 
others, would, when they have exploded a Deity, at accor 
leaſt give us ſome more rational and confiſtent ac- nite f 
count of things, than we can give that there is a in co: 
God. But, on the contrary, we find the reaſons on ing? 
which they reject a Deity ſo lamentably weak, and been 
ſo eaſily retorted upon themſelves, and the hypotheſes WI the u 
they ſubſtitute inſtead of a Deity ſo precarious, ob- nal B. 
ſcure, and uncertain, that we need no other argu - of ger 
ment to evince the reaſonableneſs of religion, than (hic 
from the manifeſt folly, as well as impiety, of thoſe world 
who oppoſe it. Which we ſhall make evident by WM ready 
theſe two things: 1. That while they deny a Deity, find a 
they aſſert other things on far leſs reaſon. 2. That by conſec 
thoſe principles on which they deny a Deity, they muft deny WM Deity 
ſome things which are apparently true. Beſide 
I. That they aſſert ſome things on far leſs reaſon than Ml finite, 
we do that there is a God, For if there be not an in- low, 
| finitely powerful God, who produced the world out BM would 
of nothing, it muſt neceſſarily follow, according to I than 
the different principles of the Ariſtotelian and Epi- whole 
curean Atheiſts, that either the world was as it 15 of gen 
from all eternity, or elſe that it was firſt made by the father 
fortuitous concourſe of atoms. Now I appeal to the or inf 
reaſon of any perſon, who hath the free uſe of it, I the we 


whether either of theſe two hypotheſes, urged with there 
the the ti 
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the ſame, or greater difficulties, &c. be not far more CHAP, 


weakly proved than the exiſtence of a Deity is, or 
the production of the world by him. : 

1. They run themſelves into the ſame difficulties which 
they would avoid in the belief of a Deity; and nothing 
can be a greater evidence of an entangled mind than 


this is: to deny a thing becauſe of ſome difficulty 


in it, and inſtead of it to aſſert another thing which 
is chargeable with the very ſame difficulty in a higher 
degree. Thus when they reject a Deity, becauſe 
they cannot underſtand what infinity 'means ; both 
theſe hypotheſes are liable to the ſame intricacy in 
apprehending the nature of ſomething infinite. For, 
according to the Epicureans, there muſt be an infi- 
nite ſpace ; and what greater eaſe to the mind 1s there 
in conceiving an idea of that, than of an infinite Be- 
ing? And if the world be eternal, there muſt have 
been paſt an infinite ſucceſſion of 7 ages ; and 1s not 
the underſtanding as eafily loſt in this, as in an eter- 
nal Being which created the world? For if the courſe 
of generations in the world had no beginning at all 
(which neceſſarily follows upon the eternity of the 


world), then an infinite number of ſucceſſions are al- 


ready paſt, and if paſt, then at an end; and fo we 
find an infinite which hath had an end, which is a 
conſequence becoming one who avoids the belief of a 
Deity, becauſe infinity is an unconceivable thing. 
Beſides, if the number of generations hath been in- 
finite, theſe two conſequences will unavoidably fol- 
low, which the reaſon of any one but an Atheiſt 
would ſtartle at, that one infinite may be greater 
than another, and that the part is equal to the 
whole, For let him fix where he pleaſes in the courſe 
of generations, I demand, whether in the great-grand- 
father's time the ſucceſſion of generations was finite 
or infinite; if finite, then it had a beginning, and fo 
the world not eternal ; if infinite, then I aſk, whether 


there were not a longer ſucceſſion of generations in 


the time of his great-grand - children, and ſo there 
muſt 
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BOOK muſt be a number greater than that which was inf. 


III. 


nite; for the former ſucceſſion was infinite, and this 


hath more generations in it than that had: but if it 
be ſaid that they were equal, becauſe both infinite, 
then the ſucceſſion of generations to the grand- 


father, being but a part of that which extends to his 


grand- children and poſterity, the part is equal to the 


whole. And is not now the notion of an infinite 


Being enough to ſtumble an Atheiſt's reaſon, when 


he can ſo nimbly leap over ſo apparent contradic- 


tions? I inſiſt not on this as an evident demonſtra- 
tion to prove a Deity, which poſſibly it may not 
amount to, becauſe it may only demonſtrate the im- 
poſſibility of our underſtanding's comprehending the 
nature of infinity. But however, it doth moſt evi- 


dently demonſtrate the folly and unreaſonableneſs of 


the Atheiſt, who rejects the being of God on the 
account of his infinity, when his underſtanding is 
more loſt in apprehending an infinite ſucceſſion of 
generations; which follows from his ſuppoſition of 
the eternity of the world. If then it be impoſſible, 
as it is, upon any principles whatſoever, to avoid 
the conception of ſomewhat infinite and eternal, ei- 
ther matter or ſpace, or ſome being, let any one ap- 


peeal to his own reaſon whether it be not more agree- 
able to that, to attribute theſe perfections to ſuch a 
Being, to whoſe idea they neceſſarily belong, than to 
attribute them to this world, in whoſe conception 
they are not at all implied, but, on the contrary, 


they do far more puzzle our underſtandings, than 
when we conceive them to be in God ? If ſomewhat 
muſt have a continued duration, and be of an un- 
bounded nature, how much more rational is it to 
conceive wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, to be con- 
joined with eternity and infinity, than to beſtow 
theſe attributes upon an empty ſpace, or upon dull 
and unactive matter? It cannot be reaſon, then, but 
ſome more baſe and unworthy principle, which 


makes the Atheiſt queſtion the being of God, 3 
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cauſe his perfections are unconceivable, when, ac- HA p. 


cording to his own principles, the moſt eee, at- 
tributes of God return upon him with more force 
and violence, and that in a more inexplicable man- 


ner. ; 
2. As the Atheiſt muſt admit thoſe things him- 


ſelf which he rejects the being of God for, ſo he ad- 


mits them upon far weaker grounds than we do at- 
tribute them to God. If any thing may be made 
evident to man's natural reaſon concerning the ex- 


iſtence of a Being ſo infinite as God is, we doubt 


not but to make it appear that we have great aſſur- 
ance of the being of God; but how far muſt the 


Atheiſt go, how heartily muſt he beg before his hy- 


potheſis, either of the fortuitous concourſe of atoms, 
or eternity of the world, will be granted to him? 
For if we ſtay till he proves either of theſe by evi- 
dent and demonſtrative reaſons, the world may have 


an end before he proves his atoms could give it a 


beginning; and we may find it eternal, a parte paſt, 
before he can prove it was ſo à parte ante. For the 
proof of a Deity we appeal to his own faculties, rea- 
lon and conſcience ; we make uſe of arguments be- 
fore his eyes; we bring the univerſal ſenſe of man- 


kind along with us: but for his principles, we muſt 
wholly alter the preſent ſtage of the world, and 


crumble the whole univerſe into little particles; we 


muſt grind the ſun to powder, and by a new way of 


interment turn tlie earth into duſt and aſhes, before 
we can ſo much as imagine how the world could be 
framed. And when we have thus far begged leave 
to imagine things to be what they never were, we 
muſt then ſtand by in ſome infinite ſpace to behold 
the friſkings and dancings about of theſe little par- 
ticles of matter, till, by their frequent rencounters 
and juſtlings one upon another, they at laſt link 
themſelves together, and run ſo long in a round till 
they make whirlpools enough for ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, and all the bodies of the univerſe to emerge = 

a 
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of. But what was it which at firſt ſet theſe little par- 


ticles of matter in motion? Whence came fo great 


variety in them to produce ſuch wonderful diverſi- 


ties in bodies as there are in the world? How came 


| theſe caſual motions to hit ſo luckily into ſuch ad- 


mirable contrivances as are in the univerſe ? When I 
once ſee a thouſand blind men run the point of a 
ſword in at a key-hole without one miſting ; when 
J find them all friſking together in a ſpacious field, 


and exactly meeting all at laſt in the very middle of 


it; when I once find, as Tully ſpeaks, the annals of 
Ennius fairly written in a heap of ſand, and, as Kep- 
ler's wife told him, a room full of herbs moving up 


and down, fall down into the exact order of ſallads, 


I may then think the atomical hypotheſis — 
and not before. But what evidence of rea 

monſtration have we, that the great bodies of the 
world did reſult from ſuch a motion of theſe ſmall 
particles ? If is poſſible to be ſo, faith Epicurus. What 
if we grant it poſſible; can no things in the world 
be, which it is poſſible might have been otherwiſe ? 


What elſe thinks Epicurus of the generations of | 
things now? They are ſuch certainly as the world 


now is; and yet he believes it was once otherwiſe. 
Muſt therefore a bare poſſibility of the contrary 
make us deny our reaſon, ſilence conſcience, contra- 


dict the univerſal ſenſe of mankind by excluding | 


' 


Deity out of the world ? But whence doth it ap 
poſſible ? Did we ever find any thing of the {ame 


nature with the world produced in ſuch a manner by 
ſuch a concourſe of atoms ? Or is it becauſe we find 


in natural beings how much theſe particles of matter 


ſerve to ſolve the phznomena of nature ? But doth | 

it at all follow, becauſe now under Divine Provi- 
dence, which wiſely orders -the world, and things in 
it, that theſe particles, with their ſeveral affections | 


and motion, may give us a tolerable account of many 


appearances as to bodies, that therefore the univerſe 


had its original merely by a concretion of theſe, with- 
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out any Divine hand to order and direct their mo- c E A P. 


tion? But of this more when we come to the crea- 
tion of the world; our deſign now is only to com- 
pare the notion of a Deity, and of the Atheiſt's hy- 

theſis 1n point of perſpicuity and evidence of rea- 
jon ; of which let any one who hath reaſon judge. 


Thus we ſee how the Atheiſt, in —— a Deity, 
it, which is 


muſt afſert ſomething elſe inſtead 0 
reſſed with the ſame, if not greater difficulties, and 
roved by far leſs reaſon. 

The Atheiſt, by the ſame principles on which he denies 

a God, muſt deny ſome things which are apparently true. 


Which will be evident by our running over the moſt 


plauſible pretences which he inſiſts upon. 
1. Becauſe the being of God cannot be demon- 


ſtrated. But how doth the Atheiſt mean it? Is it 


becauſe God cannot be demonſtrated to ſenſe, that 
we cannot [ digito monſirari & dicier hic e] point at 
him with our fingers? It is a ſign there is little of 
reaſon left, where ſenſe is made the only umpire of 


all kinds of beings. Muſt all intellectual beings be 


proſcribed out of the order of nature, becauſe they 


cannot paſs the ſcrutiny of ſenſe? And by the ſame 


reaſon all colours ſhall be daſhed out, becauſe they 
cannot be heard; all noiſes filenced, becauſe they 
cannot be ſeen? For why may not one ſenſe be ſet 
to judge of all objects of ſenſe with far more reaſon; 
than ſenſe itſelf be ſet as judge over intellectual be- 


ings? But yet it is wiſely done of the Atheiſt to 


make ſenſe his judge; for if we once appeal to this, 
he knows our cauſe is loſt ; for as he ſaid of a phy- 
hcian, when one aſked him whether he had a any ex- 
perience of him, No, faid he, S/ periculum feciſſem, non 
viverem ;. if I had tried him, I had been dead ere now ; 
lo here, if God were to be tried by the judgment of 
ſenſe, he muſt ceaſe to be God ; for how can an in- 
finite and ſpiritual Being be diſcerned by the judg- 
ment of ſenſe? And if he be not an infinite and ſpi- 
ritual Being, he is not God. But it may be the 
VoI. I. 1 Atheiſt's 
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* Atheiſt's meaning is not ſo groſs, but he intends ſuch 


a demonſtration to reaſon, as that two and too make four, 
or that the whole is greater than the parts ; with ſuch a 
demonſtration he would fit down contented. But 
will no leſs than this ſerve. him? What becomes then 
of the world's being made by a fortuitous concourſe 
of atoms ? Is this as evident as that two and two 

make four ? And will the philoſophical Atheiſt really 


believe nothing 1n nature, but what 1s as evident to 


him in material beings as hat the whole is greater than 
the parts? By any means let Atheiſts then write phi- 
loſophy, that at the laſt the clocks in London may 
ſtrike together, and the philoſophers agree; for J 
ſuppoſe none of them queſtion that. But yet it is 
poſſible the Atheiſt may, in a good humour, abate 


ſomething of this, and mean by demonſtration ſuch 
It he means as 
to the ground of aſſent, we undertake it; if as to the 


a proof as takes away all difficulties. 


object apprehended, we reject it as unreaſonable, be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible a Being infinite ſhould be com- 
prehended by us; for if it could, it were no longer 
infinite. But let us try this principle by other things; 
and how evident is it that on this account ſome 
things muſt be denied which himſelf will confeſs 
to be true? For inſtance, that opprobrium pbiloſo- 


Phorum, the diviſibility of quantity, or extended 


matter into finite or infinite parts; let him take 
which ſide he pleaſe, and ſee whether, by the force of 


theſe arguments on either ſide, if he hold to this 
principle, he muſt not be forced to deny that there 


is any ſuch thing as matter in the world; and then 
we may well have an infinite empty ſpace, when by 
force of this one principle both God and matter are 
baniſhed quite out of the world. But if the Atheiſt 
will but come one ſtep lower, and by his demonſtra- 
tion intend nothing elſe but ſuch a ſufficient proof of 
it as the nature of the thing is capable of, he will not 
only ſpeak moſt conſonantly to reaſon, but may be in 
ſome hopes of gaining ſatisfaction: for it is moſt 
evident, 
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evident, that all things are not capable of the like c H a p. 
way of proof; and that in ſome caſes the poſſibility 5 
of the contrary muſt be no hindrance to an un- 
doubted aſſent. What theſe proofs are, will appear 
afterwards. I come to the next ground of the 
Atheiſt's opinion; which is, 1 

2. The weakneſs of ſome arguments brought to prove a 
Deity. But let us grant that ſome arguments will 
not do it, doth it therefore follow that none can do 
it? What if ſome have proved the ſun to be the cen- 
tre of the world, and the motion of the earth, by very 
weak arguments, will the Atheiſt therefore queſtion 
it? What if Epicurus hath proved his atomical hy- 
potheſis by ſome filly ſophiſms, will the Atheiſt 
therefore rather believe the creation of the world than 
it? What if the Atheiſt may make himſelf ſport at 
ſome ſtories of apparitions, infiſted on to prove a De- 
ity, doth it therefore follow there is no God, becauſe 
ſome perſons have been over-credulous ? What if 
ſome, having more zeal than knowledge, may attri- 
bute ſuch things to God's immediate hand, which 
may be produced by natural cauſes, doth it thence _ 
follow that God hath no hand in governing the world 
at all? What if fears, and hopes, and perſuaſions, 
may depend much on principles of education, muſt 
conſcience then be reſolved wholly into theſe? What 
if ſome devout melancholiſt may embrace the iſſues 
of his own imagination for the impreſſions of the 
Divine Spirit, doth it therefore follow, that religion 
s nothing but ſtrength of fancy, improved by prin- 
ciples of education ? What if ſome of the numerous 
proofs of a Deity were cut off, and only thoſe made 
ule of which are of the greateſt force, would the truth 
luffer at all by that? I grant advantage is often taken 
againft a thing more by one weak argument brought 
lor it, than for it by the ſtrongeſt proofs : but I ſay 
it is unreaſonable it ſhould be ſo ; and were men ra- 
tional and ingenuous, it would not be fo. Many 
mes arguments may be good in their order, but 

| FT 2 they 
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they are miſplaced; ſome may prove the thing ra- 
tional, which may not prove it true; ſome may ſhew 
the abſurdities of the adverſaries' rejecting the thing, 
which may not be ſufficient to prove it. Now when 
men number, and not weigh their arguments, but 
give them in the lump to the main queſtion, with- 
out fitting them to their ſeveral places, they do more 
diſſervice to the main of the battle by the diforder 
of their forces, than they can advantage it by the 
number of them. 

3. Another great pretence the Atheiſt hath, is, 
that religion is only an invention of politicians, 
which they awe people with as they pleaſe; and 
therefore tell them of a God, and another world, 
as mothers ſend young children to ſchool to keep 
them in better order, that they may govern them 
with the greater eaſe. To this I anſwer, 1. Religion, 


I grant, hath a great influence upon the well-govern- | 


ing the world; nay, fo great, that were the Atheiſt's 
opinion true, and the world perſuaded of it, it were 
impoſſible the world could be well governed. For 
the government of the world 1n civil focieties de- 
pends not ſo much on force, as the ſacred bonds of 
duty and allegiance, which hold a nation that owns 
religion as true, in far ſurer obligations to endeayour 
the peace and welfare of a nation than ever violence 
can do. For in this caſe only an opportunity is 
watched for to ſhake off that which they account a 
yoke upon their necks ; whereas when men's minds 
are poſſeſſed with a ſenſe of duty and obligation to 
obedience out of conſcience, the reins may be held 
with greater eaſe; and yet the people be better ma- 


naged by them, than by ſuch as only gall and enrage | 


them. So that I grant true religion to be the moſt 
ſerviceable principle for the governing of civil ſocie- 


ties: but withal, I ſay, 2. It were impoſſible religion 


ſhould be ſo much made uſe of for the governing ot 


people, were there not a real propenſity and inclina | 
tion to religion imprinted on the minds of men. For 
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as, did not men love themſelves and their children, CH AP. 


their eſtates and intereſts, it were impoſſible to keep 
them 1n obedience to laws : but doth it follow, be- 
caule magiſtrates perſuade people to obedience, by 
_— laws to the general intereit of men, that 
therefore the magiſtrates firſt made them love them- 
| ſelves and their own concerns? So it is in religion; 
the magiſtrate may make uſe of this propenſity to re- 
ligion in men for civil ends, but his making uſe of 
it doth ſuppoſe it, and not inſtill it. For were reli- 
gion nothing elſe in the world but a deſign only of 
politicians, it would be impoſſible to keep that de- 
ſign from being diſcovered at one time or other; and 
when once it came to be known, it would hurry the 
whole world into confuſion; and the people would 
make no ſcruple of all oaths and obligations, but 
every one would ſeek to do others what miſchief he 
could if he had opportunity, and obey no further 
than fear and force conſtrained him. Therefore no 
principle can be ſo dangerous to a ſtate as atheiſm, nor 
any thing more promote its peace than true religion; 
and the more men are perſuaded of the truth of reli- 
gion, they will be the better ſubjects, and the more 
uſeful in civil ſocieties. As well then may an Atheiſt 
ſay there is no ſuch thing as good- nature in the 
world, becauſe that is apt to be abuſed, nor any ſuch 
thing as love, becauſe that may be cheated ; as that 
religion is nothing but a deſign, becauſe men may 
make it ſtalk to their private ends. Thus we ſee 
how the Atheiſt, by the force of thoſe principles on 
which he denies a God, muſt be forced to deny other 
things; which yet, by his own confeſſion, are appa- 
rently true. 

So I come to the third propoſition, which is, That 
we have as certain evidence that there is a God, as we 
can have, conſidering his nature. When we demand 
the proof of a thing, our firſt eye muſt be to the na- 
ture of the thing which we defire may be proved ; 
tor things equally true are not capable of equal evi- 
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BOOK dence, nor have like manners of probation. 
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There 


is no demonſtration in Euclid will ſerve to prove that 


there are ſuch places as the Indies. We cannot prove 


the earth is round by the judgment of ſenſe, nor that 
the ſoul is immortal by corporeal phantaſms. Every 
diſtinct kind of being hath its peculiar way of proba- 
tion; and therefore it ought not to be at all won- 
dered at, if the ſupreme and infinite Being have his 
peculiar way of demonſtrating himſelf to the minds 
of men. If then we have as evident proofs of the 
exiſtence of God as we can have, conſidering the in- 


finity of his nature, it is all which in reaſon we can 


deſire; and of that kind of proofs we have theſe fol- 
lowing : For, 1. If God hath ſflamped an untverſal cha- 
rafter of himſelf upon the minds of men. 2. If the things 


in the world are the manifeſt effects of infinite wiſdom, 
3. If there be ſuch things in the 


goodneſs, and power. 
world which are unaccountable without a Deity, then we 
may with ſafety and affurance conclude 7hat there is 


God. _— | 
1. That God hath imprinted an univerſal character of 


himſelf on the minds of men ; and that may be known | 


by two things. 1. V it be ſuch as bears the ſame im- 
portance among all perſons. | 
be miſtaken for the character of any thing elſe. 

1. I begin with the firſt, whereby I ſhall prove 
this character to be univerſal, becauſe the whole 


world hath conſented in it. This argument we may 


rely on with the greater ſecurity, becauſe it was the | 
only argument which retained the Deity in the anci- 


ent ſchool of Epicurus; which, could he have thought 
of as eaſy a way of evading, as he thought he had 
found out as to the origin of the univerſe, he was no 
ſuch great friend to the very name of a God, as to 
have retained it as an anticipation or prolepſis of hu- 
man nature. And this argument, from the univer— 
ſal conſent of the world, was that which bore the 
greateſt ſway among the philoſophers ; who went by 
nothing but dictates of natural light, which 115 
| C0 
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could not ſo clearly diſcover in any things as in thoſe 
which all mankind did unanimouſly conſent in. 
Two things I ſhall make out this by. 1. That no 
ſuffictent account can be given of ſo univerſal a conſent, 
110 it be ſuppoſed to be the voice of nature. 2. That 
the diſſent of any particular perſons is not fufficrent 10 con- 
trol 4 univerſal an agreement. 
. That no ſufficient account of it can be given, but only 
by ſorting it to be a dictate of nature. In ſo ſtrange a 
diflent as there hath been in the world, concerning 
moſt of thoſe things which relate to mankind in com- 
mon, as the models of government, the laws they are 
ruled by; the particular rites and cuſtoms of worſhip, 
we have the greateſt reaſon to judge that thoſe com- 
mon principles? which were the foundations on which 
all theſe ſeveral different cuſtoms were built, were not 
the effect of any poſitive laws, nor the mere force of 
principles of education, but ſomething which had a 
deeper root and foundation in the principles of na- 
ture itſelf, A common and univerſal effect muſt 
flow from ſome common and univerſal cauſe. So the 
Stoic argues in Tully : if there were no God, nor 
tam ſtabilis opinio permaneret, nec confirmaretur diuturni- 
tate temporis, nec una cum ſeculis ætalibuſque hominum in- 
veterare potulſſet. It is ſtrange to think that mankind, 
in ſo many ages of the world, ſhould not grow wiſe 
enough to rid itſelf of ſo troubleſome an opinion as 
that was, of the being of God, had 1t not been true. 
We ſee, in all the alterations of the world, other 
vain opinions have been detected, refuted, and ſhaken 
off: if this had been ſuch, how comes it to remain 
the ſame in all ages and nations of the world? Opi- 
nonum commenta delet dies, nature judicia confirmat. It 
is a great diſcredit to time, to make it like à river 
in that ſenſe; that it bears up only lighter things, 
waen matters of greateſt weight are ſunk to the bot- 


tom, and paſt recovery. This may pals for a hand- 


ſome alluſion, as to the opinions and writings of par- 
ticular perſons, but cannot be underſtood of ſuch 
1 things 
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B o OK things which are founded on the univerſal conſent of 


tl. the world; for theſe common notions of human na- 
ture are ſo ſuited to the temper of the world, that 
they pals down the ſtrong current of time with the I 
ſame facility that a well built ſhip, though of good ſenſ 
burthen, doth furrow the ocean. So that if we muſt imp 
adhere to the allegory, it is eaſily replied, that it is con 
not the weight of things which makes them fink, but Un] 


the unſuitableneſs of their ſuperficies to that of the 
water. So we fee a {mall piece of wood will fink, 
when a ſtately ſhip is borne up; ſo ſuch things which 
have not that agreeableneſs in them to the dic- 
tates of nature may ſoon be loſt ; but ſuch as lie ſo 
even upon the ſuperficies of the foul will {till float 
above the water, and never be loſt in the ſwifteſt cur- 
rent of time. Thus we aflert this univerſal conſent 
of mankind, as to the exiſtence of a Deity, to be | 
thing ſo conſonant to our natural reaſon, that as long 
as there are men in the world, it will continue. 
XI. But now it is hardly conceivable, according to the 
principles of Epicurus, how mankind ſhould univer- 
{ally agree in ſome common ſentiments ; much les 
how it ſhould have ſuch an anticipation, as himſelt 
5 grants, of the being of God. For if the ſoul be no- 
thing elſe but ſome more active and vigorous par- 
Laertius, ticles of matter (as Diogenes Laertius tells us, that 


3 n his opinion was, that the ſoul was nothing elſe but a 


Gaſſend. tem 2 TL LAWY AgLoTATWY KO FeoyſurwruTN, of the moſt 
tom. 11. . 1 FS PRE. - I 
1. l. . z ſmooth and round atoms ) ; if ſo, it is very hard appre 


hending how any ſuch things as anticipations, or 
common notions, can be lodged in the ſoul; for if 
cur ſouls be nothing elſe but ſome ſmall ſphærical 
corpuſcles which move up and down the body, as the 
Epicurean philoſophy ſuppoſeth, then all our know- 
ledge and perception muſt depend on motion ; which 
motion muſt be by the impreſſion of external ob- 
_—_ : which Lucretius acknowledgeth and contends 
or. 


Inventes | 
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Invenies primis a ſenſibus eſſe creatam 
Notitiam vert, 


If then our knowledge of truth comes in by our 
ſenſes, and ſenſation doth wholly depend upon the 
impreſſion of outward objects, what becomes of all 
common notions, and of the prolepſis of a Deity ? 
Unleſs we ſuppoſe the knowledge of a Deity came in 
by ſenſe, which Epicurus himſelf denies, when he at- 
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tributes to the Deity, not corpus, but quaſi corpus, as Cicero de 


Tully tells us, and therefore he 1s not a proper object 
of ſenſe. So that it is impoſſible there ſhould be any 
ſuch thing as a natural notion, which may be the 

ound X univerſal conſent among men, according 
to the doctrine of Epicurus ; and therefore it ſtands 
to all reaſon in the world, that, if our ſenſes be the 
only competent judges of truth, men ſhould differ 
about nothing more than ſuch things which cannot 
be tried by the judgment of ſenſe; ſuch as the no- 
tion of a God is (for where ſnould men be more un- 
certain in their judgments, than in ſuch things which 
they have no rule at all to go by in the judging of?) 
but we are ſo far from finding it ſo, that men are 
nothing ſo much agreed about the objects of ſenſe, 
as they are about the exiſtence of a Deity; and there- 
fore we ſee this univerſal conſent of mankind, con- 
cerning a God, cannot be ſalved by the principles of 
thoſe who deny it; according to which no account 
at all can be given of any ſuch things as univerſal or 
common notions. 

Neither can this univerſal conſent of mankind be 
enervated with any greater probability by thoſe Athe- 
its who affert the eternity of the world, and reſolve 
this conſent wholly into mere tradition; ſuch as the 
tables of poets were conveyed in from one to another. 
For I demand, concerning this tradition, whether 


ever it had any beginning or no? If it had no be- 


ginning, it could be no tradition; for that muſt run 
up to ſome perſons from whom it firſt came. Again, 


if 
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always be on the ſame accounts on which they make 
the world eternal. And if it be neceſſary, it muſt 
be antecedent to any free act of man's will which 
tradition ſuppoſeth; and ſo ſome falſe opinion would 
be found to be as neceſſary as the world's being eter- 
nal (and by conſequence the world's being eternal 


may be a neceſſary falſe opinion): but if any falſe 


opinion be once granted neceſſary, it then follows 
that our faculties are not true, and that nature is a 
neceſſary cauſe of ſome notorious falſity; which is 
the higheſt impeachment the Atheiſt could have laid 
upon his only adored nature; which muſt then have 
done that which Ariſtotle was aſhamed to think 
ever nature ſhould be guilty of, which is ſomething 


in vain; for to what purpoſe ſhould man have ra- 


tional faculties, if he be under an unavoidable neceſ- 
fity of being deceived ? If then 1t be granted that 
this tradition had once a beginning, either it began 
with human nature, or human nature did exiſt lon 
before it. If it began with mankind, then mankind 
had a beginning, and ſo the world was not eternal; 
if mankind did exiſt before this tradition, I then en- 
uire in what time, and by what means, came this 
tradition firſt to be embraced, if it doth not ſuppoſe 
the exiſtence of a Deity ? Can any age be mentioned 
in hiſtory, whefein this tradition was not univerſally 
received? And, which 1s moſt to our purpoſe, the fur- 
ther we go back 1n hiſtory, the fuller the world was 
of deities, if we believe the Heathen hiſtories ; but 
however no age can be inſtanced in, wherein this tra- 
dition began firft to be believed in the world. We 


can trace the poetic fables to their true original, by | 


the teſtimonies of thoſe who believed them ; we 
know the particular authors of them, and what courſe 
they took in divulging of them ; we find great diver- 
ſities among themſelves in the meaning of them, and 
many nations that never heard of them. But all things 


arc. quite otherwiſe in this tradition; we have none 
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to fix on as the firſt authors of it. If the world were c N A Þ. 


eternal, and the belief of a Deity fabulous, we can- 


not underſtand by what artifice a fabulous tradition 
could come to be ſo univerſally received in the world, 
that no nation of old could be inſtanced in by the 
inquiſitive philoſophers, but however rude and bar- 
barous 1t was, yet it owned a deity. How could 


| ſuch a tradition be ſpread ſo far, but either by force 
or fraud? It could not be by force, becauſe em- 


braced by an unanimous conſent, where no force at 


all hath been uſed; and hath been ſo rooted in the 


very natures of thoſe people who have been moſt ten- 


der of their liberties, that they have reſented no in- 


dignity ſo highly, as any affronts they conceived to 
be offered to their gods. Nay, and where any per- 
ſons ſeem to quit the belief of a Deity, we find what 
force and violence they have uſed to their own-reaſon 
and conſcience, to bring themſelves to atheiſm, which 
they could not ſubdue their minds to any longer 
than the will could command the underſtanding ; 
which, when it gained but a little liberty to examine 
itſelf, or view the world, or was alarmed with thun- 
der, earthquakes, or violent ſickneſs, did bring back 
again the ſenſe of a Deity with greater force and 
power than they had endeavoured to ſhake it off 
with. Now had this tradition come by force into 
the world, there would have been a ſecret exultation 
of mind to be freed from it; as we ſee nature re- 
Joiceth to ſhake. off every thing which is violent, and 
to ſettle every thing according to its due order. It 
is only fraud, then, which can be with any reaſon 
imagined 1 in this caſe ; and how unreaſonable it is to 
imagine it here, will appear to any one who doth 
conſider how extremely jealous the world is of bein 

impoſed upon by the ſubtlety of ſuch who are 
thought to be the greateſt politicians, For the very 
opinion of their ſubtlety makes them apt to ſuſpect a 


deſign in every thing they ſpeak or do; ſo that no- 


thing doth more generally hinder the entertaining of 
any 
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BOOK any motion ſo much among vulgar people, as that it 


III. 


comes from a perſon reputed very politic. So that 
the moſt politic way of gaining upon the apprehen- 
ſions of the vulgar, is by taking upon one the greateſt 
appearance of fimplicity and integrity; and this now 
could not be done by fuch politicians which we now 
ſpeak of, but by accommodating themſelves to ſuch 
things in the people, which were fo conſonant to 
their natures, that they could ſuſpect no deſign at all 
in the matters propounded to them. And thus J 
aſſert it to have been in the preſent caſe, in all thoſe 

olitic governors who at firſt brought the world into 
both civil and religious ſocieties, after they were 

rown rude and barbarous ; for as it had been impoſ- 
fible to have brought them into civil ſocieties, unleſs 
there had been ſuppoſed an inclination to ſociety in 
them, ſo it had been equally impoſſible to have 
brought them to embrace any particular way of re- 
ligion, unleſs there had been a natural propenſity to 
religion implanted in them, and founded in the ge- 
neral belief of the exiſtence of a Deity. And there- 
fore we never find any of the ancient founders of 
commonwealths go about to perſuade the people 
that there was a God; but this they ſuppoſed, and 
made their advantage of it, the better to draw the 

eople on to embrace that way of worſhip, which 
they delivered to them as moſt ſuitable to their own 
deſign. And this is plainly evident in the vaſt dit- 
ference of deſigns and intereſts which were carried on 


in the Heath<n world, upon this general apprehen- 


fion of a Deity. How came the world to be ſo ea- 


ſily abuſed into religions of all ſhapes and faſhions, 


had not there been a natural inchnation in men's 
fouls to religion, and an indelible 1dea of a Deity on 
the minds of men? Were then this propenfity 
groundleſs, and this idea fictitious, it were the greateſt 
flur imaginable which could be caſt upon nature, 
that, when the inſtincts of irrational agents argue 
ſomething real in them, only man, the moſt _ 
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being of the viſible world, muſt be fatally carried to © 


the belief of that which never was. Which yet hath 
ſo great a force and awe upon man, that nothing cre- 
ates ſo great anxieties in his life as this doth; nothing 
lays him more open to the deſigns of any who have 
an intent to abuſe him. But yet further : theſe po- 
liticians who firſt abuſed the world, in telling them 
there was a God, did they themſelves believe there 
was a God or no? If they did, then they had no 
ſuch end as abuſing the world into ſuch a belief; if 
they did not, upon what accounts did they believe 
there was none, when the people were ſo ready to 
believe there was one? Was that as certain a tradi- 
tion before that there was no God, as afterwards they 
made it to be that there was? If ſo, then all thoſe 
people whom they perſuaded to believe there was a 
God, did before all believe there was none; and how 
can it poſſibly enter into the reaſon of any man to 


think that people who had been brought up in the 


belief that there was no God at all, nor any ſtate after 


this life, ſhould all unanimouſly quit the principles of 


education which tended ſo much to their eaſe and 
pleaſure here, to believe there was a God and ano- 
ther life, and thereby to fill themſelves full of fears 
and diſquietments, merely becauſe their rulers told 
them ſo? Again, if theſe rulers themſelves were ſo 
wiſe as not to believe a Deity, can we imagine there 
ever was fuch an age of the world, wherein it fell out 
1o happily that only the rulers were wiſe, and all the 
ſubjects fools ? But it may be, it will be faid, hat all 
who were wiſe themſelves did not believe a Deity, but yet 
conſented to the practice of religion, becauſe it was ſo uſe- 
ful for the government of mankind : but can it be 


thought that all theſe wife men, which we muſt fup- 


pole of ſeveral ranks and degrees (for philoſophers are 


not always ſtateſmen, nor ftateſmen philoſophers) 


ſhould fo readily concur in ſuch a thing, which 
tended molt to the intereſt of the prince, and to the 
abuſe of the world? Would none of them be ready 

| | to 
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party of their own, and diſcover to the people that it 
was only the ambition and deſign of their governors 
which ſought to bring the people to ſlavery by the 
belief of ſuch things, which were contrary to the tra- 
dition of their forefathers, and would make their 
lives, if they believed them, continually troubleſome 
and unquiet ? Or if we could ſuppoſe things ſhould 
hit thus in one nation, what 1s this to the whole 
world, which the Atheiſt here ſuppoſeth eternal? 
What, did all the rulers of the world exactly agree 
in one moment of time, 'or at leaſt in one age, thus 


to abuſe the world? Did the deſigns of governors, 


and the credulity of all people, fall out to be ſo ſuit- 
able together ? But, on the contrary, we do not 
find that governors can have the judgments of people 


ſo at their command, that they can make them to 


believe what they pleaſe. If it were ſo, we may well 
ſay with the atheiſtical Pope, Hen quam minimo regitur 
mundus ; what a twine thread will) rule the world ! But 
granting theſe things (which any but an Atheiſt will 
ſay are impoſſible), yet whence ſhould it come to pals 
that the world, which 1s generally led more by the 
opinions of their forefathers than by reaſon, ſhould 
ſo cancel that former tradition that there was no God, 
that no remaining footſteps of it can be traced in any 
hiſtory of thoſe times ? Or did the governors all con- 
ſent to aboliſh all records of it? Public and written 
J grant they might; but not thoſe out of men's 
minds and memories, which would have been, for the 
eaſe of the minds of their poſterity, conveyed in ſome 
ſecret cabala from fathers to their children. It may 


be, it will be ſaid, /o it was, but men durft not profeſs it 
for fear of the laws : but it is not evident that the 


laws of all the ancient commonwealths were ſo ſevere 
againſt atheiſm ; and withal, how came ſome of the 
wiſeſt and moſt philoſophical men of Greece and 
Rome to embrace the exiſtence of a Deity, as 4 
thing far more conſonant to reaſon than the con- 
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trary opinion, and eſtabliſhed their belief on ſuch o HA r. 


evidences from nature itſelf, that none of their anta- 

niſts were able to anſwer them? It was not cer- 
tainly the fear of laws which made men rational and 
inquiſitive into the natures and cauſes of things; and 
et thoſe who were ſuch amidſt the great idolatries 
of the Heathen, and being deſtitute of Divine reve- 
lation, yet freely and firmly aſſented to the exiſtence 
of a Deity. Had it been only fraud and impoſture 
which brought men to believe a God, whence came 
it to paſs that this fraud was not diſcovered by theſe 
philoſophers, who were far better able, by their near- 
neſs to thoſe eldeſt times, and much converſe abroad 


in other nations (for ſome travelled into Egypt, Chal- 


dea, Perſia, India, merely to gain knowledge), to 
have found out ſuch an 1mpoſture, had it been ſuch, 
than any of our modern Atheiſts? Whence come 
theſe now, in this almoſt decrepit age of the world, 
to be the firſt ſmellers out of ſo great a deſign ? By 
what means, what tokens and evidence came ſuch an 


impoſture to their knowledge? Becauſe, forſooth, the 


world is ſtill apt to be abuſed by a pretence of reli- 
gion; but he that doth not ſee how ſilly and ridicu- 
lous a ſophiſm that is, either by his own reaſon, or 


by what hath gone before, hath wit and reaſon little 


enough to be an Atheiſt. Some, therefore, who 
would ſeem a little wifer than the vulgar fort of 
Atheiſts (for it ſeems there is a valgus among them 
too, I wiſh it be more for their meanneſs than mul- 
titude), are fo far convinced of the unreaſonableneſs 
of judging that the belief of a Deity came in by 
aud, that, finding it ſo general and univerſal, they 


attribute 1t to as general and univerſal a cauſe; 


which is the influence of the ſtars. So true till is 
that of the poet, cælum ipſum petimus flultitia ; for by 
what 1maginable influence come the ſtars to plant 
opinions in men's minds fo deeply and univerſally ? 
but yet further : is this opinion, which is thus cauſed 
by the ſtars, true or falſe ? If the opinion be true, we 
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ence is this of the ſtars, ſo powerfully to ſway men 
to the belief of a falſity? How far are the ſtars then 
from doing good to mankind, when they are ſo influ- 
ential to deceive the world ! But then, by what pe- 
culiar influence come {ome men to be freed from 
this general impoſture ? If the cauſe be ſo univerſal, 
the effect muſt be univerſal too. But if only the na- 
tivity, and continuance of ſome particular religions, 
may be calculated by the ſtars (as Cardan and Vani- 
nus atheiſtically ſuppoſe), whence then comes the ge- 
neral propenfity and inclination to religion 1n all ages 
and nations of the world ? It it be then cauſed by the 
heavens in general, it muſt be produced neceflanly 
and univerſally ; and ſo to be an Atheiſt were impoſ- 
ſible. If it be cauſed by the influence of ſome par- 
ticular ſtars, then when that influence ceaſeth, the 
world would univerſally relapſe into atheiſm. 80 


that there is no poſſible way of avoiding this univer- | 


ſal conſent of mankind, as an argument that there 1s 
a God, when all the pretences of the Atheiſt againſt 
it are ſo weak, ridiculous, and impertinent. 
The only thing then left for him 1s, to deny the 
truth of the thing, viz. that there is ſuch an univer- 
ſal conſent ; becauſe ſome perſons have been found in 
the world who have not agreed with the reſt of man- 
kind 1n this opinion. To this I anſwer (which was 
the ſecond particular for clearing this argument), 
that the diſſent of theſe perſons is not ſufficient to 
manifeſt the conſent not to be univerſal, and to ariſe 
from a dictate of nature: for I demand of the greateſt 
Atheiſt, whether it be ſufficient to ſay that it is not 
natural for men to have two legs, becauſe ſome have 
been born with one; or that it is not natural for 
men to deſire life (which the Atheiſt loves fo dearly), 
becauſe there have been ſo many who have taken 
away their own lives? If it be faid, that theſe are 
monſters and anomalies in nature, and therefore not 


to be reckoned in the regular account of * the 
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ame 1 may with as great reaſon ſay of Atheiſts, that o H AP. 
they are to be diſpunged out of the cenſus of ſuch 
who act upon free principles of reaton ; becaule there 
may be ſome peculiar reaſons given of their difſent 
from the reſt of mankind in the denial of a Deity. 
We ſee by the old philoſophers how far the affecta- 
tion of novelty, and ambition of being cried up for 


no vulgar wits, may carry men to deny ſuch things, 


which are moſt common and obvious in the world. 

Is there any thing more plain and evident to reaſon, 

than that it implies a contradiction for the ſame _ 

thing to be and not to be at the ſame time? And 

yet if we believe Ariſtotle, who largely diſputes 

againſt them, ciel 0 riyeg Os GUUTOL TE eee i OX T0 Ariſt. Me- 
autTo ch. Kat un EV. There were ſome who affirmed l Ei. 
that a thing might be and not be at the ſame time. What 8 

ſo evident in nature as motion? Vet the philoſopher 

is well known who diſputed againſt it, and thought 
himſelf ſubtle in doing ſo too. What are men more 

aflured of than that they live; and yet (if it be not 

too dogmatical, even in that to believe the Sceptics) 

it was a thing none could be aſſured of? What are 

our ſenſes more aſſured of than that the ſnow 1s 

white? Yet all the philoſophers were not of that opi- 

nion. Is this then ſufficient reaſon on which to deny 

an univerſal conſent, becauſe ſome philoſophers op- 

poſed it, when it is moſt undoubtedly true, which 

Tully ſharply {peaks of the ancient philoſophers, N. Cicero de 
bil tam abſurdum quod non dixerit aliquis philoſophorum ; Iii. er. 
there was no abſurdity ſo great, but it found a philoſopher 

to vouch it ! But in this caſe thoſe philoſophers who 
queitioned the exiſtence of a Deity, though they 

were not for number to be compared with thoſe 

who aſſerted it, yet were not ſo inexcuſable therein 

as our modern Atheiſts, becauſe they then knew no 


other way of religion, but. that which was joined with 
horrible ſuperſtition, and ridiculous rites of worſhip. 


They were ſtrangers to any thing of Divine revela- 
tion, or to any real miracles wrought to confirm it ; 
VOLz & G g and 
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and to ſuch a way of ſerving God which is moſt 


agreeable to the Divine nature, moſt ſuitable to our 
reaſon, moſt effectual for advancing true godlineſs in 


the world. And although this moſt excellent reli- 


gion, viz. the Chriſtian, be ſubject to many ſcandals, 
by reaſon of the corruptions which have been mixed 
with it by thoſe who have profeſſed it, yet the reli- 
gion itſelf is clear and untainted ; being with great 


integrity preſerved in the ſacred records of it. So 


Cicero de 
Tat. Deor. 
J. i. & de 
Legib. bh . 


that now atheiſm hath far leſs to plead for itſelf, than 
it had in the midſt of the ignorance and ſuperſtition 
of the Heathen idolatries. But if we ſhould grant 
the Atheiſt more than he can prove, that the num- 
ber of ſuch who denied a Deity hath been great in all 
ages of the world, is it probable they ſhould ſpeak 
the ſenſe of nature, whoſe opinion, if it were em- 
braced, would diffolve all ties and obligations what- 


ſoever, would let the world looſe to the higheſt li- 


centiouſneſs without check or control, and would in 
time overturn all civil ſocieties? For, as Tully hath 
largely ſhewn, Take away the being and providence of 
God out of the world, and there follows nothing but per- 
turbation and confuſion in it; not only all ſanctity, piety, 
and devotion is deftroyed, but all faith, virtue, and hu. 
man ſocieties too; which are impoſſible to be upheld 


without religion, as not only he, but Plato, Ariſtotle, 


and Plutarch, have fully demonſtrated. Shall fuch 
perſons, then, who hold an opinion ſo contrary to all 
other dictates of nature, rather ſpeak the ſenſe. of na- 
ture, than they who have aſſerted the belief of a De- 
ity, which tends fo much to advance nature, to. re- 


gulate the world, and to reform the lives of men? 
Certainly if it were not a dictate of nature that there 
was a God, it is impoſſible to conceive the world 
ſhould be ſo conſtant in the belief of him, when the 


thoughts of him breed ſo many anxieties in men's 


minds; and withal, ſince God is neither obvious to 
ſenſe, nor his nature comprehenſible by human rea- 
ſon: which is a ſtronger evidence it is a Shan 
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of himſelf which God hath imprinted on the minds e H A p. 


of men, which makes them fo unanimouſly agree 
that he 1s, when they can neither fee him, nor yet 
fully comprehend him. For any whole nation which 
have conſented in the denial of a Deity, we have no 
evidence at all. Some ſuſpicions, it is true, there 
were at firſt, concerning ſome very barbarous people 
in America; but it is ſince evident, though they are 
groſsly miſtaken as to the nature of God, yet they 

worſhip ſomething inſtead of him, ſuch as the Toupi- 
nambonlts, Caribes, Putagons, Tapiiæ, and others; of 


the laſt of which Voſſius, from one Chriſtophorus voſius Ad. 


Arciſſewſki, a Polonian gentleman, who was among 


them, hath given a large account of their religion, Idol p. 2. 


and the manner of their worſhipping of their gods, 
both good and bad. And that which among theſe 
Indians much confirms our preſent argument is, that 
only thoſe who have been the moſt barbarous and 
lavage nations, have been ſuſpected of irreligion, but 
the more civilized they have been, the more evident 
their ſenſe of religion. The Peruvians worſhip one 


chief God, whom they call Yirachocha and Pachaca- Vid. 2 


mak, which is as much as The Creator of heaven and e. 


earth, And of the religion of the Mexicans, Lipfius L. Mon. 
and others ſpeak. So that the nearer any have ap- Politic. 


proached to' civility and knowledge, the more ready 
they have been to own a Deity ; and none have had 
0 little ſenſe of it as they who are almoſt degenerated 
to brutes; and whether of theſe two now comes 
nearer to reaſon, let any one who hath it judge. 
Another great evidence, that God hath imprinted 
2 character or idea of himſelf on the minds of men, 
1s, becauſe ſuch things are contained in this idea of God, 
which do neceſſarily imply his exiſtence, The main force 
of this argument lies in this : That which we do clearly 
ond diſtinctiy perceive to belong to the nature and eſſence 
if a thing, may be with truth affirmed of the thing ; not 
that it may be affirmed with truth to belong to the 
nature of the thing, for that were an empty tauto- 
Gg 2 | logy; 
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J may truly affirm it of any triangle. 
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0 o k logy; but it may be affirmed with truth of the thing 
III. Pie. 


it as if I clearly perceive, upon exact enquiry, 
that to be an animal doth belong to the nature of 
man, I may with truth affirm that man is a living 
creature; if I find it demonſtrably true that a tri. 
angle hath three angles equal to two right ones, then 


aſſume, that, upon the moſt exact ſearch and en- 
quiry, I clearly perceive that neceſſary exiſtence doth 
immutably belong to the nature of God ; therefore 
I may with as much truth affirm that God exiſts, as 
that man is a living creature, or a triangle hath three 
angles equal to two right ones. But becauſe many 


are ſo apt to ſuſpect ſome kind of ſophiſm in this ar. 


ment, when it is managed from the idea in men's 
minds, becauſe that ſeems to imply only an objective 
reality in the mind, and that nothing can be thence 
inferred as to the exiſtence of the thing whoſe idea 
it is; I therefore ſhall endeavour to manifeſt more 


clearly the force of this argument, by proving ſeve- | 


rally the ſuppoſitions which it ſtands upon; which 
are theſe three: 1. That clear and diſtin perception of 
the mind is the greateſi evidence we can have of the truth 
of any thing. 2. That we have this clear perception that 
neceſſary exiſtence doth belong 10 the nature of God. 3. 


That if neceſſary exiſtence doth belong io God's nature, it 


unavoidably follows that he doth exiſt. - Nothing can be 
defired more plain or full to demonſtrate the force of 
this argument, than by proving every one of theſe. 
1. That the greateſt evidence we can have of the truth 
of a thing, is a clear and diſtinct perception of it in our 
minds, For otherwiſe the rational faculties of. man's 
{oul would be wholly uſeleſs, as being not fitted for 
any end at all, if upon a right uſe of them men were 
ſtill liable to be deceived. I grant the imperfection 


of our minds in this preſent ſtate is very great, which 
makès us ſo obnoxious to error and miſtake ; but 
then. that imperfection lies in the proneneſs in man's 
mind to be led by intereſt and prejudice in the judg- 

| ment 


But now we 
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ment of things; but in ſuch things as are purely ſpe- c x 


culative and rational, if the mind cannot be certain 
it is not deceived in them, it can have no certainty 


at all of any mathematical demonſtrations. Now we 
find in our own minds a clear and convincing evi- 


dence in ſome things, as ſoon as they are propounded 


to our underſtandings ; as that a hing can be and 


not be at the ſame time ; that a non-entity can have no 
proper attributes; that while I reaſon and diſcourſe, I 


am : theſe are ſo clear, that no man doth ſuſpect 
himſelf deceived at all in them. Beſides, if we had 
no ground of certainty at all in our judging things, 


to what purpoſe is there an idea of true and falſe in 
our minds, if it be impoſſible to know the one from 


the other? But I ſay not that in all perceptions of 
the mind we have certain evidence of truth, but only 
in ſuch as are clear and diſtin& ; that is, when, upon 
the greateſt conſideration of the nature of a thing, 


there appears no ground or reaſon at all to doubt 
concerning it : and this muſt ſuppoſe the mind's ab- 


traction wholly from the ſenſes ; for we plainly find, 


that while we attend to them, we may judge ourſelves 
very certain, and yet be deceived ; as thoſe who have 
an icteriſm in their eyes, may judge with much con- 
fidence that they ſee things as clearly and diſtinctly 
as any other doth. Beſides, there are many things 


taken for granted by men, which have no evidence 


of reaſon at all in them. Now if men will judge of 
the truth of things by ſuch principles, no wonder if 
they be deceived. But when we ſpeak of clear and 
diſtinct perception, we ſuppoſe the mind to proceed 
upon evident principles of reaſon, or to have ſuch no- 
tions of things, which, as far as we can perceive by 
the light of reaſon, do agree with the natures of the 


things we apprehend. If in ſuch things, then, there 


be no ground of certainty, it is as much as to ſay our 
faculties are to no purpoſe ; which highly reflects ei- 
ther upon God or nature. It is a noble queſtion as 
any is in philoſophy, What is the certain xgr1g/ov of 
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BOOK the truth of things, or what ground of certainty the 


——— 


mind hath to proceed upon 1n its judgment of the 
truth of ſuch objects as are repreſented. to it? No- 
thing can render the philoſophy of Epicurus more 
juſtly ſuſpected, to any rational and inquiſitive mind, 
than his making the ſenſes the only conveyers of the 


truth of things to the mind. The ſenſes, I grant, do 


not 'in themſelves deceive any; but if I make the 
impreſſions of ſenſe to be the only rule for the mind 
to judge by of the truth of things, I make way for 
the greateſt impoſtures, and the moſt erring judg- 
ments. For if my mind affirms every thing to be in 
its proper nature according to that 1dea which the 
imagination hath received from the impreſſions upon 
the organs of ſenſe, it will be impoſſible for me ever 
to underſtand the right natures of things : becauſe 
the natures of things may remain the ſame, when all 
thoſe things in them which affect the organs of ſenſe 
may be altered; and becauſe the various motion and 
configuration-of the particles of matter may make 
ſuch an impreſſion upon the ſenſes, which may cauſe 
an idea in us of that in the things themſelves, which 
yet may be only in the manner of ſenſation ; as ſome 
philoſophers ſuppoſe it to be in heat and cold. Now 
if the mind judgeth of the nature of things according 
to thoſe ideas which come from the impreſſions made 
upon the organs of ſenſe, how is it poſſible it ſhould 
ever come to a right judgment of the natures of 
things ? So that, in reference even to the grofleſt 
material beings, it muſt be the perception only of the 
mind which can truly inform us of their proper na- 
ture and eſſence. Beſides, there are many ideas of 
things in the mind of man which are capable to have 
properties demonſtrated of them, which never owed 
their original to our ſenſes; and were never imported 
to the mind at the keys of the ſenſes. Such are moſt 
mathematical figures, which have their peculiar pro- 
perties and demonſtrations ; ſuch are all the mutual 
reſpects of things to each other, which may be as 
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certain and evident to the mind as itſelf is. Now it CH a p. 


is plain by this, that all certainty of knowledge is 
not conveyed by the ſenſes ; but our trueſt way of 
certain underſtanding the nature of any thing, 1s by 
the clear and diſtinct perception of the mind, which 
is founded on the truth of our faculties ; and that 


| however we may be deceived when we do not make 


a right uſe of our reaſon, becauſe of the imperfection 
of our preſent ſtate ; yet if we ſay our minds may be 
deceived when things are evident and clear to them 
upon plain principles of reaſon, it 1s highly to reflect 
upon that God who gave men rational faculties, and 
made them capable of diſcerning truth from falſe- 
hood. | | 

2. That we have clear and diſtiuct perception that ne- 


 ceſſity of exiftence doth belong to the nature of God. For 


which we are to conſider the vaſt difference which 
there is in our notion of the nature of God, and of 
the nature of any other being. In all other beings, 
I grant we may abſtract eſſence and exiſtence from 
each other; now if I can make it appear that there 
is evident reaſon, ex parte rei, why I cannot do it in 
the notion of God, then it will be more plain that 


neceſſity of exiſtence doth immutably belong to his 


nature. It is manifeſt to our reaton, that, in all 
other beings which we apprehend the natures of, 
nothing elſe can be implied in the natures of them 
beyond bare poſhbility of exiſtence ; no, although 
the things which we do apprehend do really exiſt; 
becauſe, in forming an idea of a thing, we abſtract 
from every thing which is not implied in the very 
nature of the thing. Now exiſtence being contin- 
gent and poſſible as to any other being, 1t cannot be 
any ingredient of its idea, becauſe it doth not belong 
to its eſſence; for we may fully apprehend the na- 
ture of the thing, without attributing exiſtence to it. 
But now in our conception of a Being abſolutely 
perfect, bare poſſibility or contingency of exiſtence 
peaks a direct repugnancy. to the idea of him; for 
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BOOK how can we conceive that Being abſolutely perfect, 


III. 


— 


which may want that which gives life to all other per- 
fections, which 1s exiſtence? The only ſcruple which 
men's minds are ſubject to in apprehending the force 
of this argument, lies in this, JY/hether this neceſſary er- 
iftence doth really belong to the nature of that Being whoſe 
idea it ts, or elſe it be only a mode of our conception in ap- 
prehending God ? For clearing of this, we muſt con- 
ſider by what certain rules we can know when the 
compoſition of things together in the underſtanding 
doth depend upon the mere operation of the mind, 
and when they do belong to the things themſelves, 
and their immutable nature. For which we have no 
rule ſo certain and evident as this is, that in thoſe 
things which depend merely on the act of the mind 
Joining together, the underſtanding cannot only 
abſtract one thing from another, but may really 
divide them in its conceptions from each other; 
but in ſuch things which cannot be divided from 
each other, but the eſſence of the thing is quite al- 
tered, it is a certain evidence that thoſe things were 
not comoined by the mere act of the mind, but do 
immutably belong to the natures of the things them- 
ſelves. As for inſtance, when I conceive a triangle 
inſcribed in a ſquare, a man walking, a horſe with 
wings, it is evident I may underſtand the natures of 
all theſe things without theſe affections of them; be- 
cauſe I can fully apprehend the nature of a triangle 
without imagining a ſquare, a man without walking, 
a horſe without wings; thence it neceſſarily follows, 
that the joining of theſe things together-was merely an 
act of the mind. But now I cannot conceive a triangle 


not to have three angles equal to two right ones, nor 


a man that hath not rationality belonging to him: 
for if I divide theſe attributes from them, I deſtroy 
their natures; and therefore the joining of theſe to- 


gether is not any mere act of the mind; but theſe 
are ſuch things as are implied in the very notion of 
them, and therefore immutably belongs to them. S0 


now, 
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now, when I conceive the notion of a body, I can o H AP. 


imagine all perfections belonging to it, without con- 
ceiving it neceſſarily to exiſt; for it may be a body 
ſtill, though it hath not its being from itſelf: but 
when I conceive a Being abſolutely perfect, it is im- 
poſſible to imagine it ſhould have its being from any 


other; and if it be from itſelf, it muſt of neceſſity 


exiſt, For though the mind {till be apt to doubt 
whether exiſtence in this idea be only a mode of co- 
gitation, yet that doubt may be eaſily removed, if 
the mind doth but attend to this, that at leaſt poſſi- 


bility of exiſtence doth belong to all thoſe beings . 


which we have a clear idea of in our minds; and the 
reaſon why we attribute bare poſſibility to them, 1s 
becauſe we apprehend ſome reaſon in our minds 


which keeps us from attributing neceſſity of exiſtence 


to them, as that it is not implied in its nature, or 
that it doth depend on ſome other Being, or that it 
wants infinite power, &c. Now all theſe reaſons, 
which make us attribute bare poſſibility of exiſtence 
to any Being, are taken away, when we conceive a 
Being abſolutely perfect; for then exiſtence is im- 
plied among the number of perfections; and this 
Being is independent upon all others, and infinitely 


powerful, ſo that nothing can hinder its exiſtence ; 


and therefore we muſt conclude, that neceſſity of ex- 
iſtence doth immutably belong to the nature and no- 
tion of God, and is not any mode only of our con- 
ception ; - becauſe if we take away neceſſity of exiſt- 


ence from God, we loſe the notion of a Being abſo- 


lutely perfect. | | 

The third thing, That if neceſſary exiſtence belongs ts 
the nature of God, he doth exiſt, not only follows as a 
neceſſary concluſion from the other two, as the pre- 
miſes, but is in itſelf evident to any one's reaſon; for 
it implies no leſs than a contradiction for a Being to 


exiſt neceſſarily, and yet it be queſtionable, whether 
it doth exiſt or no? Thus much, I ſuppoſe, may ſuf- 


fice here to explain and enforce this argument. If 
any 
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B * K any are yet unſatisfied, I refer them to thoſe judicious 


Vid. Des 
Cartes Me- 
taphyſ. 
Medit. & 
Reſp. ad 
Object. 

D. H. More 
Antidote 
againſt 
Atheiſm, 
1. i. ch. 8. 
Append. 


ch. 5, 6, 7. 


authors, who have made it their peculiar buſineſs 
to manage it, and vindicate it from all objections: 

which falls in only here as an evidence that God hath 
imprinted a character of himſelf on the minds of 
men, ſeeing we have ſo clear and diſtinct an idea of 
ſuch a Being, from whom if we take away neceſſity 
of exiſtence, we deſtroy that notion which our minds 
have of an abſolutely perfect Being. This is the firſt 
way whereby we can conceive an infinite Being may 
make himſelf known to mankind, by imprinting an 
indelible character of himſelf upon the ſoul; which 
can be attributed to none beſides himſelf, without 


doing manifeſt violence to our own faculties, and ſuſ- 


XV, 


pecting ourſelves deceived in things which are mol 


Clear and evident to us. 
I come to the ſecond evidence which God hath 


given us of his own exiſtence ; which is the mark 


and impreſſion which be hath left of an infinite wiſdom and 
counſel, iu the appearances which are in nature. There 
needs no great criticiſm to find out the true Author 
of all the works of nature ; the works themſelves 
ſhew the author as plainly, as if his effigies were drawn 
upon them. If the great curiofity and contrivance 
of any artificial engine ſpeak the excellency of the 
mechanical wit of the framer of it, what ridiculous 
folly will it be to impute that rare mechaniſm of the 
works of nature to the blind and fortuitous motion 
of ſome particles of matter ? Suppoſe a multitude of 


letters, caſually thrown together, ſhould fall ſo band- 


ſomely in order that we might read in them the 
names of Troja, Juno, Aneas, Dido, Turnus, Aſca- 


nius, or the like, is it poſſible for any to imagine that 


ever they ſhould reach the grandeur, ſtyle, matter, 
and accuracy of the whole books of the Eneids ? So 
granting, that now matter, being ſet in motion by a 
Divine power, may, by its continual agitation, at laft 

roduce ſome of the appearances of nature, yet what 


is this to the whole univerſe, or the admirable con- 
trivance 
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trivance of any one part in it? If theſe things had 
been the reſult of mere matter and motion, when 
once the particles of matter had been ſo united and 
ſettled together as to produce any one ſpecies of ani- 
mals in the world (which it is almoſt unconceivable 
they ſhould), yet we cannot think, that, if there had 
been but ſymmetry of parts enough for it merely to 


ſubſiſt itſelf, and propagate more, there could have 


been any further attempt made by thoſe atoms, 


which had been once ſettled in a determinate figure. 
How came it then to paſs that there 1s not any one. 


ſpecies of animals in the world, but what hath ſuch 
an order, ſymmetry, and contrivance of parts, which 
ſpeaks more than mere neceſſity of ſubſiſtence ; and 
therefore ſpeaks them to be the effect of a ſupreme 
Governor of the world, and not the products of mere 
matter? Is it poſſible that any, who is not before- 
hand reſolved to exclude a Deity, ſhould imagine 
that any particles of matter ſhould fall into the ex- 
act form, order, motion, and ſerviceableneſs to the 
world, which the heavenly bodies are in, without Di- 
vine counſel and wiſdom diſpoſing of them? Tully 
tells us of a ſpeech of Ariſtotle, to this purpoſe. 
If toe could ſuppoſe perſons to have lived in ſome caverns 


of the earth, and to have enjoyed every thing there of plea- 
ſure and riches, or whatever it is which we think makes 


men's lives happy, and had never been abroad upon the 
furface of the earth, but had only had ſome obſcure report 
of an infinite Power and Being ; and that afterwards 
theſe perſons ſhould, by an opening of the caverns wherein 
they were, come abroad into theſe parts of the world, and 
Jhould ſuddenly behold the earth, ſea, aud the heavens, 
and objerve the vaſineſs of the clouds, and violence of 
winds, and behold the bigneſs, beauty, and influence of the 
ſun, and how the day depended upon his preſence ; and 
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pon his withdrawing ſhould view the face of the hea- 


vens again (as it were the ſecond conrſe of nature), the 
order and ornament of the ſtars, the varieties of the light 
of the moon, their. riſing and ſetting, and their fixed and 
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19 * immoveable courſes ; they could not hold from believing 


Cicero de 


Legibus, 


J. ii. c. 16. 


there was a Deity, and that theſe wwere the effects of his 
power, So vaſtly different are the free and natural 


emanations of our fouls, from that which we force 


and ſtrain out of ourſelves by diſtorting and wrin 
thoſe free principles of reaſon which God hath given 


us, when a few ſorry experiments, and ſome arbi- 
trary hypotheſes, muſt make us form other concep- 


tions of things, than the majeſty, order, and beauty 
of them do natyrally ſuggeſt to us. We ſee, when 
once we can but abſtract our minds from thoſe pre- 


judices which continual converſation with the world 


brings upon us, by that ſpeech of Ariſtotle, how 


readily our minds will frame an excellent commentary 
upon thoſe words of the royal Pſalmiſt, The heavens 


declare the glory of God, and the firmament {hews his 


handy-work. To which purpoſe likewiſe thoſe words 


of the excellent orator himſelf, in another place, are 
very obſervable. Quid ef enim verins quam neminem eſe 
oportere tam ſiulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem 


pulet ineſſe, in cœlo mundoque non putet © aut ea que vir 


ſumma ingenii ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione mover: 


putat £ Quem vero aftrorum ordines, quem dierum nocti- 


umque vicilſitudines, quem menſium temperatto, quemgue ea, 
que gignuntur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum efſe cogant, 
hunc hominem omnino numerare qui dicet? What monſtrous 
arrogancy would it be in any man to think there is a mind 
and reaſon in himſelf, and that there is none in the world! 
Or to think thoſe things are moved without reaſon and un- 
derftanding, which all that he hath is ſcarce able to compre- 
gend“ Nether can he deſerve the name of a man, from 
whom the obſervation of the courſes of the flars, the ſuc- 
ceſſion and order of ſeaſous, and the innumerable benefits 
which he enjoys in the world, doth not extor! gratitude 
towards that Being which ordered all theſe things. What 
a low opinion, then, had thoſe more refined and ge- 
nerous ſpirits, who went only upon principles of pure 
and undiſtorted reaſon, of thoſe mean and ignoble 


fouls which were inclined to atheiſm ; eſpecially then, 


when 
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when religion was ſo abuſed, that it was true of the 
wiſeſt of them, what one ſaid of Eraſmus, Magis ha- 
buit quid fugeret quam quid ſequeretur, they knew what 


to avoid, but not what they ſhould embrace. And 


yet, when they ſaw ſo much into the folly and ſuper- 


ſtition of Heathen worſhip, they ſaw the greateſt 


reaſon {till to adhere to the belief of a Deity, as may 
be clearly ſeen, eſpecially in the ſecond of thoſe ex- 
cellent dialogues of Tully, De Natura Deorum, where 
this particular argument to prove a Deity, from the 
admirable contrivance of the works of nature, is ma- 
naged with a great deal of eloquence and reaſon, and 
by particular enumeration of moſt conſiderable parts 
of the univerſe. So unbecoming a late philoſopher 
was that reaſon of his, why he waved the argument 
from the conſideration of the world to infer a Deity, 
becauſe the ends of God are unſearchable, as flowing 
from his infinite wiſdom. For, what though God 
may conceal ſome things from men which he intends, 
and are of no concernment for men to know, muſt 
therefore, of neceſſity, thoſe ends of his be unſearch- 
able in his works of creation, which refer ſo immedi- 
ately to the advantage of life, and tend ſo much to 
the veneration of the Deity ? : 

Nay, the peculiar uſe and ſerviceableneſs of many 
parts of the univerſe, eſpecially of animals, and chiefly 
of man, is ſo evident, that this hath been the main 
argument which hath induced ſome, otherwiſe athe- 
iſtical enough, to acknowledge and adore a Deity. 


And although the Epicureans be lamentably puzzled 


to give any tolerable account of many other appear- 
ances in nature, yet they no where diſcover ſo much 


_ weakneſs and ignorance, as when they come to diſ- 


courſe de uſu partium, about the contrivance of the 
parts of man's body. Whoſe opinion is thus briefly 


delivered by Lucretius: 


Nil ideo quoniam natum'ſt iu corpore, ut uli 
 Poſſemus ; ; ſed quod natum'ft, id procreat uſum. 
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BOOK i. e. that no parts of man's body were defigned for that 

; a uſe which they are employed for ; but the parts, by chance, 

| fell into that form they are in, and men by degrees brought 
them to their preſent uſe and ſerviceableneſs. An opi- 


nion, at firſt view, ſo ſtrangely unreaſonable, that we 
cannot think Epicurus ſhould have ever embraced it, 
had it not unavoidably followed upon his hypotheſis 
of all things in the univerſe reſulting only from a 
fortuitous concourſe of atoms : according to which 
he ſuppoſed in man a different: configuration of parts 
would happen, from the various agitation and con- 


cretion of thoſe little particles which at firſt run to- 


gether in the faſhion of a man; and becauſe that 
man had in him a more florid and vivacious ſpirit, 
made up of the moſt ſubtle and moveable atoms, 
thence motion came into the ſeveral parts ſuitable to 
the different conformation of them. And becauſe 


thoſe atoms of which the ſoul is compoſed are ca- 
pable of ſenſation, thence it comes to paſs that it ſees 


in the eye, hears in the ear, and ſmells in the noſtrils. 


This is the moſt which is made of the opinion of 


Epicurus by the late ſedulous vindicator of him, 
which yet himſelf calls intoleranda opinio ; and it will 
appear to be ſo, not only as contradicting what God 


himſelf hath delivered concerning man, but what 


reaſon itſelf will eafily ſuggeſt, from the conſideration 
of the ſeveral parts of man's body. It muſt be con- 


feſſed, there were ſome philoſophers older than Epi- 


curus, who were much inclined to this opinion, as 
Democritus, Empedocl-s, Anaxagoras, and others; 
yet we find thoſe who more narrowly ſearched into 
the natures of living creatures, were thereby brought 
to acknowledge a Divine Providence, which with a 


great deal of wiſdom did order the ſeveral parts of 


animals, and adapted them to their peculiar uſes. 


And although Ariſtotle, in his book de Partibus Ani- 


malium, hath ſaid enough to refute the fond opinion 
of thoſe philoſophers, yet none hath handled this ar- 


gument with more exactneſs and accuracy, and with 
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a more peculiar reflection on Epicurus, than Galen C H A p. 
hath done in his excellent piece de Uhu Partium ; 
which Gaſſendus thinks Galen wrote with a kind of 6 amne. 


enthuſiaſm upon him ſadeo totum opus videtur conſcrip- 


yum iv98oia5uc) ; and ſo all thoſe ſeventeen books of mem. pott, 
his on that ſubje&, are a kind of 119th pſalm in phi- L © 3: 


loſophy, or a perpetual hymn upon the praiſe of the 
reat Creator ; a juſt commentary on thoſe words of 


the Pſalmiſt, Pſalm cxxxix. 14. I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made; marvellous are thy works, and that 


my ſoul knoweth right well, In the entrance of thoſe 
books, Galen firſt ſhews the great variety of parts 
which 1s 1n ſeveral animals ſuitable to their ſeveral 
natures. - The horſe, becauſe of his ſwiftneſs and 
pride, hath the ſtrongeſt hoofs and moſt curled 
mane ; the lion, becauſe of his fierceneſs and cou- 


rage, hath his ſtrength lying in his teeth and paws ;- 
the bull in his horns ; the boar in his tuſks ; the hart 
and hare being timorous creatures, their parts are 


D 


made fitteſt for flight: but man, becauſe he hath a 


principle of reaſon in him, hath no defenſive or of- 
fenſive weapons in his body, but he hath hands to 


make uſe of both; which being joined with, and em- 


ployed by his reaſon, far exceed all thoſe advantages 


which any other creatures have; being employed not 
only to deſend himſelf, but to build houſes, make 


clothes, arms and nets, whatever is uſeful for himſelf, 


or hurtful to thoſe creatures which he hath command 
over: but becauſe man was made for ſociety and 
civil converſe, therefore his hands were not only em- 
ployed to defend himſelf or hurt other creatures, but 
tor the mutual benefit and advantage of mankind ; 
tor by theſe were laws written, temples built, all in- 
ſtruments of arts framed ; by them we enjoy the be- 
nefits of other's wits ; we can diſcourſe with Plato, 
Ariftotle, Hippocrates, and other ancients, though at 
ſuch a diſtance from us. Now that the configura- 
tion of parts is not the cauſe of the uſe of them after- 


wards, as the lion's paw of his courage, the bull's- 


& - horns 
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BOOK horns of his fierceneſs, or the ſlenderneſs of the hart 


III. 
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of its fearfulneſs, appears by this, becauſe the young 


ones of the ſeveral kinds of animals, before their parts 


are grown up, ſtrive to make the ſame uſe of them 
which the others do. As Galen faith, he had often 


| ſeen a bull-calf puſhing with his head before any 


horns were grown out, and a colt kicking when his 
hoofs were yet tender, and a young boar defending 
himſelf with his jaws before he had any tuſks ; which 
is an evident argument that the parts were deſigned 
for the uſe, and not the uſe to follow the parts. So, 
ſaith he, take three eggs, one of an eagle, another of a 
duck, and a third of a ſerpent, and after they are hatched 
through a moderate heat, we ſhall find, when they are but 
newly hatched, the two firſt will be ſ{riving to fly before 
they have wings, and the third endeavouring to creep 
away on its belly; and if you breed them up to greater 
perfection, and bring them into the open air, you will pre- 
ſently ſee the young eagle mounting into the air, the duck 
quoddling in a pool, and the ſerpent creep under ground. 
Afterwards he comes particularly to handle the ſeve- 
ral parts of man's body, and firſt begins with the 
hand; and ſhews in each part that it were impoſſible 
to have framed them with greater* conveniency for 
their ſeveral uſes than they have. The uſe of the 
hand 1s to take hold of any thing which man can ule: 
now there being things of ſuch different fizes which 
men may uſe, it had been impoſſible for the hand, if 
it had been one entire thing, and undivided, that it 
could have held things greater or leſſer than itſelf, 
but it muſt have been equal to it. But now as the 
. placed and divided, they are equally fit 
for laying hold of objects of any ſize or quantity; for 
the leaſt things, as a barley- corn, are taken up with 
the fore- finger and the thumb; things ſomewhat 
bigger are taken up by the {ame, but not by the ex- 
tremities of them as before ; things ſomewhat bigger 
than theſe, with the thumb, fore-finger, and middle 


finger; and ſo on by degrees, till at laſt the on 
han 
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hand is uſed; ſo that the diviſion of the hand into C u AP. 


fingers is neceſſary. Neither were this enough, but 
the very poſition of the fingers, as they are, is neceſ- 


ſary too; for they had been uſeleſs, if they had been 


all divided in a right line; for the firmeſt hold is ei- 
ther circular, or at leaſt in two oppoſite points: but 
now this is provided for by the poſition of the thumb, 
which may equally join with any of the fingers in 
taking hold of any thing. After this, he largely 
ſhews the particular neceſſity of the ſoftneſs, round- 
neſs of the fleſh, and nails on the tops of the fingers, 
and the ſpecial uſefulneſs of theſe; and then comes 
to the bones of the fingers, how neceſſary they are 
for firm hold; and if there had been but one bone 
in each finger, they would have ſerved only for 
thoſe things which we take up when they are ex- 
tended: but now ſeeing they have three ſeveral 
joints, they are fitted for all kinds of things; for 
when we bow our fingers, we uſe them as though 
they had no bones at all, and when we ſtretch them 
out, as though they were all but one entire bone; 
and the ſeveral inflections of the joints ſerve for all 
kind of figures. And then he ſhews the neceſſity of 
the fleſh within the fingers, and on either ſide of 
them, and upon them; and ſo with wonderful accu- 
racy handles the magnitude, number, figure of the 
bones, and nature of the joints of the fingers, and 


then the tendons and muſcles belonging to the 


ſeveral fingers; which after he hath diſcourſed on 
through his firſt book, he concludes it with the ma- 
. hifeſt inconveniency which would follow in the hand, 
were not every thing in it in that exact magnitude, 
poſition, and figure in which it is. With the ſame 
exactneſs he goes through all the parts of the body, 
handling in the ſecond book all that belongs to the 
arm, in the third the legs, in the fourth and fifth the 
organs of nutrition, in the ſixth and ſeventh the 
lungs, in the eighth and ninth. the head, in the tenth 
the peculiar and admirable fabric of the eyes, in the 

Vos & 8. HM eleventh 
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BOOK eleventh the other parts of the face, in the twelfth the 
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Part. Anim. 


J. i. 


parts of the back, and ſo in the thirteenth, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth the genitals, in the ſixteenth 
the arteries, veins, and nerves, and in the laſt the pe- 
culiar diſpoſition and figure of all theſe parts, and 
the uſefulneſs of the whole deſign; which is as great 
as can be in any work whatſoever, which is for us to 
take notice of the admirable wiſdom of God in con- 
triving the ſeveral parts of the body of man. So that 
that whole book contains in it a moſt full and preg- 
nant demonſtration of a Deity, which every man car- 
ries about with him in the ſtructure of his body; on 
which account. men need not go out of themſelves to 
find proof of a Deity, whether they confider their 
minds or their bodies; of which it may be more 
truly ſaid, than Heraclitus of old did of his ſtove, 
Etiam hic Dis ſunt, So that of all perſons I ſhould 
moſt wonder at thoſe, whoſe employment particularly 
leads them to the underſtanding the parts and nature 
of man's body, if the proverb be not a great injury 
to them ; ſince they have fuller inſight into this de- 
monſtration of a Deity in the fabric of man's body, 
than many others who converſe only with ſome jejune 
and ſapleſs writings. And certainly, whatever is ima- 
gined to the contrary by men of weak underſtand- 
ings, the beſt way to cure the world of atheiſm, is 
true philoſophy, or a ſearch into the natures of 
things; which the more deep and profound it is, the 
more impoſſible will it be found to explicate all the 
phenomena of nature by mere matter and motion. 
It was wiſely obſerved of a great perſon and philoſo- 
pher, that a narrow and ſlight inſpection into nature 
inclined men of weak heads to atheiſm; but a more 
thorough inſight into the cauſes of things made them 
more evidently ſee the neceſſary dependance of things 
on the great and wiſe Creator of them. A little 
knowledge of philoſophy is apt to make men's heads 
dizzy, and then in danger of falling into the gulf of 
atheiſm : but a more careful and diligent view of it 

| brings 
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brings them into ſobriety and their right wits again, CH A P. tt 
Such a flight inſpection had the followers of Epicu- 1 
rus into the nature of things; for when they found ll 
how in the preſent ſtate of the world the various mo- 1 
tion and configuration of the particles of matter | 
would handſomely ſalve many appearances of nature, 
they, drunk with the ſucceſs, reel preſently into an 
infinite ſpace, and there imagine they behold infinite 
worlds made of the concretion of atoms ; and ever 
ſince their eyes have been ſo duſted with theſe little 
atoms, that they could ſee nothing elſe in the world | if 
but them. Which how groſs and unreaſonable it is, 
will appear from our preſent ſubject ; for who but 
Lucretius or Epicurus could ever think that our noſ- 
trils were at firſt faſhioned as they are merely by the | 
violent impulſe of the air within, which would force 2 I 
itſelf a paſſage out? But how came the air into the of 
body before it was forced out? Did it break open 
the lips, make all that round cavity in the mouth, 1 
for a paſſage through the afpera arteria ? But if when |l 
it was in, it would come out again, was not the 
mouth wide enough to let it go? or did the firſt man 
ſhut his mouth on purpoſe to find another vent for 
the air? If ſo, how chance the force of the air did 
not carry away the epiglottis? Or if it got ſafely up 
to the noſe, how came it not to force a paſſage out | 
about the eyes, rather than to go down ſo low firſt ? — 
But if we believe theſe rare contrivers of man's body, ll 
all the inward veſſels of the body were made by the | 
courſe of water, as channels are. But how is it poſ- i. 
ſible to imagine that the œſophagus and the ſto- i 
mach ſhould be ſo curiouſly contrived by the mere 1 
force of water; and that all the inteſtines ſhould be 1 
made only as channels, to let it out again when it 
was once in? But how comes then ſuch a kind of re- l 
ciprocation and periſtaltic motion in thoſe veſſels ? | 
How come the ſeveral coats of them to be ſo firm? 1 
If it had been only a forced paſſage, it would have 
been direct and through the ſubſtance of the parts, 2 
1 Hh 2 as 10 
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as we find it to be in all forced paſſages i in the body 


of the earth. Beſides, if the water received into the 


ſtomach forced the paſſage through the guts, how 
comes it not to run in the channel it had made for 


itſelf? Or did it not like that paſſage when other 


things came into it, and therefore found out a more 
ſecret one into the bladder ? But if that were made 
by the water, how came it to be ſo full of mem- 
branes, and ſo ſubject to dilatation ? Thus ridiculous 
will men make themſelves, rather than ſhew them- 
ſelves men in owning and adoring that infinitely wiſe 
and powerful God, who orders all things in the world 


according to the counſel of his will. What can be more 


plain and evident than the peculiar uſefulneſs of the 
ſeveral parts of man's body is? What other intent 

can be imagined that man is formed with a mouth, 
but only for taking in of nouriſhment, and for re- 
ceiving and letting forth of air? or that an infant is 
ſo ready to open his mouth, but that there are breaſts 


and milk for him to ſuck, in order to his nouriſn- 
ment? Why ſhould the ceſophagus be ſo hollow, 


and the * ſo wide, but that one was provided 


for the better conveyance of the meat down, and the 


other for the fermentation of it? Whence come all 


the other veſſels to be ſo conveniently placed, were it 


not for the diſtribution of nouriſhment into the ſe- 


veral parts, or for conveying away the excrements 
of it? Can any one think that the ſeveral muſcles 


and tendons ſhould be placed in the more ſolid parts, 


for any other end than for the better motion of 
them ? Or that the nerves ſhould be derived from 


the brain, into the ſeveral parts of the body, for any 


other deſign than to be the inſtruments of ſenſe and 
motion ? Or that the continual motion of the heart 
ſhould be for any other purpoſe than for receiving 


and diſtributing of the blood through the arte- 


ries into the parts of the body ? Or that the eye, 


with all its curious fabric, ſhould be only accidentally 


ploy ed in n ? Theſe things are fo plain, that 
however 


— 
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however the Epicureans may more eaſily loſe them- o H AP. 1 


ſelves, and deceive others, in explaining the appear- 
ances of nature in ſome inanimate beings, yet when 
they come with their blind concourſe of atoms to 
ive an account of the parts of animals, they mi- 
ſerably befool themſelves, and expoſe themſelves only 
to contempt and pity. It were eaſy to multiply ex- 
amples in this kind, but I ſhall only mention one 
thing more, which is, if all the parts of man's body 
have no higher original than the concourſe of atoms 
in the firſt man and woman, by what were the um- 
bilical veſſels formed, whereby the child in the womb 
receives its nouriſhment ? By what atoms was the 
aſſage of the ſuccus nutritius framed from the mother 
to the child? How come thoſe veſſels to cloſe up to 
naturally upon the birth of the child, and it to ſeek 
its nouriſhment in quite another way ? Will the par- 
ticles of matter, which by their concretion formed the 
firſt pair, falve this too? Thus ſtill we fee how im- 
poſſible it is (to go no further than ourtelves) to give 
any tolerable account of things, without an infinite 
Power and Being which produced all theſe things ; 
and hath left ſo plain an inſcription of himſelf upon 
the works of nature, that none but thoſe who ſhut 
their eyes can abſtain from ſeeing it. 
come now to the third evidence of a Deity, 
which is, That there are ſome beings in the cob, 1d which 
cannot depend upon matter or motion; 1. e. that there are 
ſome ſpiritual and immaterial ſubſtances or beings 
(for if the thing be acknowledged, it 1s unbecoming 
a man to contend about words) ; the conſequence of 


this for the proving a Deity, neither hath been, nor 1 


uppoſe will be denied, by ſuch who queſtion an 
infinite Being ; the ſame principles leading; to the 
denying and the proof of both, and immaterial be- 
ings being the ſtrongeſt proof that there is ſomething 
above matter in the world. If there be then ſuch 


things in the world which matter and motion cannot 


be the cauſes of, then there are certainly ſpiritual and 
YH immaterial 
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BOOK immaterial beings; and that I ſhall make appear 


both as to the minds of men, and ſome extraordinary 
effects which are produced in the world. 

1. I begin with the nature of the ſoul of man. 
And herein I muſt confine myſelf to thoſe arguments 
which directly prove my preſent purpoſe, and on that 
account ten” quit all thoſe common arguments to 
prove the ſoul's immortality from the attributes of 
God ; for all theſe do ſuppole the exiſtence of a De- 
ity as already evident: neither can I rely with ſafety 
on the way which ſome have taken to prove the im- 
mortality of the ſoul merely from the phenomena of 
ſenſation, which they endeavour to prove cannot be 

rformed by mere matter and motion. For grant- 
ing all this, yet the utmoſt that can be proved by it is 
no greater immortality in our ſouls than in the ſouls 
of brutes ; and in the ſenſe in which that is admit- 
ted, I ſuppoſe an Epicurean will not deny the foul 
of man to be immortal, as Demonax in Lucian ſaid, 
when he was aſked whether the ſoul were immortal 
or no: It is (ſaid he), but as all things elſe are; for 
thoſe who make the ſoul to be nothing but ſome 
more ſubtle and active particles of matter, do not 
think that upon death they are annihilated, but that 


only they are diſperſed and diffipated ; or, in the Pla- 
toniſt's phraſe, may return to the ſoul of the world. 


Theſe ways I cannot think to be ſufficient probations 
of ſuch a ſpiritual and immaterial being in man 
which we now enquire for; much leſs can I make 
uſe of ſo precarious and infirm an hypotheſis as pre- 
exiſtence, which makes men apt to ſuſpe& the co- 
gency of ſuch reaſons which tend to prove the im- 
mortality of the ſoul ; which are linked with a ſup- 
poſition, not only inevident either to ſenſe or reaſon, 
but hkewiſe needleſs and impertinent. For I know 
no one argument which doth directly prove the im- 


materiality of the ſoul, that doth in the leaſt infer 


any neceſſity of pre-exiſtence, but on the ſame ac- 


counts it will prove the ſoul's eternity. Being there- 


fore 
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fore thus at liberty to enquire into the nature of the e H a P. 


ſoul conſidered in herſelf, our only way muſt be to 
find out ſuch peculiar properties in the ſoul of man, 
which cannot be falved, on ſuppoſition there were 
nothing elſe but matter and motion in the world. 
Suppoſing, then, that all ſenſation in man doth ariſe 
from corporeal motion, which is ſo ſtrongly aſſerted 
by the modern philoſophers, and that the higheſt 
- conceptions which depend on ſenſe can amount no 

higher than imagination, which 1s evident ; if it can 
then be proved that there is a principle of action in 
man which proceeds in a different way of operation 
than ſenſation doth, and that there are ſuch opera- 
tions of- the ſoul which are not imaginations, it will 
be then clear that there 1s a principle in man higher 
than matter and motion. Now, although it be a 
taſk ſufficiently difficult to explain the manner of 
ſenſation itſelf in a mere mechanical way, ſuppoſing 
no higher principle than mere matter, yet it will ap- 
pear far more difficult, nay impoſſible, without a ſpi- 
ritual or immaterial being, to ſalve ſuch appearances 
in man which tranſcend the power of imagination; 
which will appear by theſe following operations of the 
mind, which every one who hath it may find within 
himſelf. | 

1. Correcting the errors of imagination. For if all 
our perceptions were nothing elſe but the images of 


corporeal things left in the brain, the judgment of 


the mind muſt of neceſſity be according to the im- 


preſſions which are made upon the organs of ſenſe. 


But now if our minds can and do form apprehenſions 
of things quite different from thoſe which are con- 
veyed by ſenſe, there muſt be a higher principle of 
knowledge in man than imagination is; for which 
the common inſtance of the juſt magnitude of the 
ſun is very plain. If we judge according to the 
image which is conveyed to the brain by our eyes, 
we can never imagine the ſun to be bigger than he 
ſeems to us to be; nay, though the ſight be advan- 
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BOOK taged by the help of teleſcopes, it cannot receive 
—ſuch an image or idea of the ſun which anſwers to its 
juſt magnitude, viz. that it is 160 times bigger than 
the earth. From whence now comes this apprehen- 
ſion of the bigneſs of the ſun above that proportion 
which can poſſibly come in at our ſenſes ? If it be 
ſaid, That, by the obſervation of the leſſening of objects 
according to the proportion of diſtance, the mind may come 
to underſtand how much bigger the fun may be than he 
- feems, I grant it; but withal enquire how the imagi- 
nation comes to have proportions and diſtances which 
are mere reſpects, and can have no corporeal phan- 
taſms whereby to be repreſented to it? So that by 
this very way of ratiocination, it is evident that there 
is ſome principle in man beyond imagination. Again, 
when the mind, by ratiocination, hath proceeded 
thus far, and finds the ſun to be fo great, what idea 
is there of this magnitude in the mind? The mind 
cannot fix itſelf on any thing, but it muſt have an 
idea of it. From whence comes this idea? Not from 
corporeal phantaſms ; for none of them could ever 
convey the due magnitude of the ſun to the mind, 
and therefore the forming of this 1dea muſt be a pure 
act of intellection, which corrects the errors of 1ma- 
ination, and is a principle above it. So in the fight 
of a ſtick, when under water, the repreſentation of it 
by the ſenſe to imagination is as crooked ; for corpo- 
real motion carries things to the eye without any 
judgment upon them ; the eye conveys the image 
to the brain; and, according to the rules of cor- 
poreal perception, muſt preſently take every thing 
for true which is conveyed thither. Now from what 
principle is it that this error of our ſenſes is cor- 
rected ? So in many other things wherein our imagi- 
nations are quite puzzled ; and when we go accord- 
ing to them, it is impoſſible to apprehend things as 
our reaſon tells us they are. Thus as to the An- 
| tipodes our imaginations are wholly of the mind 
of the ancients, that the Antipodes to us muſt 
needs 
. 
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needs be in danger of knocking their heads againſt c HA F. 


the ſtars, and if they go upon any thing, it muſt be 
their heads, and that that part of the heavens which 1s 
in the other hemiſphere 1s below us: theſe are pertina- 
cious errors of imagination while we adhere to that, 

and are only corrigible by our reaſon, which makes it 
evident to be otherwiſe. Beſides, there are many things 
our reaſon and underſtanding inform us that they may 
be, and yet our imaginations can form no 1dea of 
them. Let an Epicurean philoſopher try the power 
of his imagination in his inane or infinite empty ſpace, 
and he will ſoon find, that as ſtrong as his fancy is, it 
will ſoon tire and retreat, as not being able to courſe 


through ſo unimaginable a ſpace. So for eternal du- 


ration our reaſon tells us the thing is poſſible, but 
when our imaginations begin to fardle up ſome con- 
ceptions of it, they are preſently tying both ends to- 
gether ; which will make a ſtrange idea of eternity: 
the caſe is the ſame in the infinite diviſibility of 
quantity, which Epicurus was ſomewhat aware of 
when he denied the thing. But how many mathe- 
matical problems are there which will jade our ima- 
ginations preſently, and yet our reaſon ſtands ſtill, 
and aſſures us of the poſſibility of the things; as in 
two lines coming nearer ftill to each other, and yet never 
meeting; and in many other things, which moſt clearly 
evince that there is a higher faculty in man which 
exceeds matter and motion, when it is able thus to 
correct the faults and to ſupply the defects of ima- 
gination. 

2. Reflex acts of the mind upon itſelf argue a higher 
principle than imagination. That there are ſuch things, 
15 evident to any one who hath any uſe of cogita- 
tion; and if any one doubt of it, his very doubting 


argues he hath reflex acts; for he could not doubt 


whether he had or no, but by reflection upon him- 
ſelt. Now that reflex acts ſhould be cauſed through 
matter and motion, of through mere imagination, is 
unconceivable; for we ſee no matter can act upon it- 


ſelf: 
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BOOK ſelf: indeed one part of extended matter may act on 
upon another, but not purely upon itſelf. The ex; no 
tremities of the fingers can never feel themſelves, tie 
though they can touch each other ; neither can ima- fal 
gination reflect on itſelf: for that proceeding upon tio 
corporeal images, muſt have ſuch a repreſentation the 
from the ſenſes of what it acts upon. Now what ph 
image, of itſelf, can be conveyed to the imagination pre 
through the external organs of ſenſe? The eye may ne! 
ſee through the motion of the objects of ſight preſſing ca) 
upon it; but how can it ſee that it ſees ? So the WO 
imagination receives the images conyeyed to the fin 
brain ; but what ſhop hath it to make new ones in cir 
of itſelf, and ſo be guilty of the greateft idolatry, or ho 
worſhipping its own image? But though the imagi- wh 
nation cannot thus reflect, yet we find ſuch a prin- tu: 
ciple within us that is very apt to retire into itſelf, C1l 
and recollect things which could never have been ot] 
conſerved ſo long in that ſhop of ſhadows, the ima- ho 
| gination. For if imagination be nothing elſe but, me 
| Hobbes as a modern philoſopher defines it, conception remain- ſel 
Nature, ing, and a litile and litile decaying from and after the act As 
m3 of ſenſe, like the motion of water _ a tone is thrown cee 
uo it, how is it poſſible that at ſo great a diſtance of tet 
years, as we commonly find, the image of a thing thi 
may be retrieved with as much facility and freſhneſs aft 
as to circumſtances, as if it were but new done ? And loc 
that account which he gives of remembrance is very an 
weak and inſufficient, when he tells us, that remem- in 
Brance is nothing elſe but the miſſing of parts, which every me 
man eupecteth ſhould ſucceed after they have a conception to 
of the whole, For according to this, it is impoſhble the 
for the mind to retrieve any object without mutilation mi 
of it; and ſo there cannot poſſibly be a recollecting op 
of all circumſtances, when an object is once paſt, be 
and the motion begins to decay. But all this while mz 
we underſtand nothing by what means this decaying ted 
= motion ſhould continue ſo long as our memory can 
1 fetch things back, or by what means an object, when fat 


_ | once 
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once paſt, can be recovered again, if memory be o 


nothing elſe but decaying motion. Such perplexi- 
ties muſt needs ariſe, when men will undertake to 
ſalve the inward operations of the ſoul by mere mo- 
tion : but 1s it not evident, that many times when 
the mind 1s employed about other things, ſome 
phantaſms of things long ago paſt will come and 

preſent themſelves to the mind, with as much clear- 
neſs as if new done ? Whereas if memory were de- 


caying motion, the longer paſt, the more impoſſible 


would it be to recover any thing : but do-we not 


find that many old men will better remember the 


circumſtances of many things they did in their child- 
hood, than a year or two before? Beſides, we ſee 
what quickneſs and vivacity there 1s 1n our intellec- 
tual faculties above corporeal motion, with what fa- 
cility the mind turns itſelf from one object to an- 
other, how ſuddenly it rangeth the whole world ; 
how it trips over mountains, croſſeth the ocean, 
mounts to the ſkies, and at laſt quarries upon it- 
ſelf, and all in the twinkling of an intellectual eye. 
As quick as the eye of the body 1s, the mind far ex- 
ceeds it, and can withdraw the imagination from at- 
tending the organs of ſenſe: thus do men who have 
their minds much fixed, fix their eyes too; and yet 


afterwards can ſcarce tell themſelves what they have 


looked on all that while. Sometimes the mind fits 
and compares phantaſms together, and ſports itſelf 
in ſorting them into ſeveral ranks and orders, and 
making matches between ſuch things which are ſure 
to have no affinity with each other; which are 
thence called entia rationis, or the creatures of the 
mind. And can all theſe, and many other ſuch 
operations which men are conſcious to themſelves of, 
be nothing elſe but the motion of ſome phlegmatic 
matter, the reaction of the brain, and the mere ef- 
fects of imagination? 5 

3. The profound ſpeculations of the mind argue a power 
far above imagination and corporeal motion. I wonder 


how 
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CL 0 10 K how Epicurus's ſoul, when, if we believe him, it was 


made up of atoms, could ever imagine an infinite 
vacuity? Could mere atoms ever diſpute whether 
they were atoms or no? For I doubt not but Epi- 
curus was fain to argue much againſt himſelf, before 
he could perſuade himſelf to ſo ſtupendous a piece 
of folly. Were there nothing in man but mere cor. 
poreal motion, whence came the diſpute, vhether the 
ſoul were corporeal or no? Can atoms frame ſyllo- 
giſms in mood and figure? and mere matter argue 
pro and con, whether it be matter or ſomething elle ? 
What kind of aerial particles were their fouls com- 
pounded of, who firſt fancied themſelves to be im- 
material? What ſtrange agitations of matter were 
thoſe which firſt made men think of an eternal ſtate? 
which thoughts have ever ſince ſo ſtuck upon theſe 
little ſpherical bodies, that they could never yet difbur- 
then themſelves of them. Whence come ſuch amaz- 
ing fears, ſuch dreadful apprehenſions, ſuch finking 
thoughts of their future condition, in minds that 
would fain eaſe. themſelves by believing that death 
would put a period both to ſoul and body ? Whence, 
on the other ſide, come ſuch encouraging hopes, ſuch 
confident expectations, ſuch comfortable prepoſſeſ- 
ſions of their future ſtate, in the ſouls of good men, 
when their bodies are neareſt to the grave! T Seneca, 
who was ſomewhat dubious ſometimes as to the fu- 
ture condition of the ſoul, yet could tell his dear Lu- 
cilius with what pleaſure he could think of it ; and 
could elſewhere fay of the ſoul, Er hoc habet argu- 
mentum divinitatis ſuæ quod illum divina deleftant, nec ut 
alienis intereſt, ſed ut ſuis : the foul had that mark of di- 
vmity in it, that it was moft pleaſed with Divine ſpecula- 
tions, and converſed with them as with matters which 
nearly concerned it. And when it hath once viewed 
the dimenſions of the heavens, contemnit domicilii prio- 
ris anguſtias, it was aſhamed of the cottage it dwelt 
in: nay, were it not for theſe ſpeculations, non fuerat 


oper pretium naſe it had not been worth while for 
the 
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the ſoul to have been in the body; and as he goes on, oH A P. 
detrabe hoc ineflimabile bonum, non eft vita tanti ut ſudem, _ 
ut Aſtuem. Could there be now ſo great an Epicuriſm 
in contemplation, were the ſoul of man of Epicurus's 
mould, a mere complexion of atoms ? Would dull 
and heavy matter ever have delighted to have 
ſearched ſo much into the cauſes of things, to have 
gone over the world in its ſpeculations, and found 
more ſweetneſs in knowledge, than the little Epicure 
the bee taſtes in his choiceſt flowers? Epicurus's 
own philoſophy is a demonſtration againſt himſelf. 
If his ſoul had not been of a purer nature than 
he fancied, he would never have made his ſtudy 
of philoſophy a part of his Epicuriſm. Had his 
ſoul been ſuch atoms as he fancied, when his brain 
had been well heated at his ſtudy, thoſe more vivid 
and ſpirituous particles, like the ſpirits of wine, had 
been in danger of evaporation, and leaving the 
more lumpith matter to complete his work. Of 
all perſons, I moſt admire that philoſophers, who 
make ſo much uſe of their underſtandings, ſhould 
o ungratefully requite them, and ſerve them like 
old horſes ; when they have made them do all the 
ſervice they could, turn them into the highways, 
and let them die in a ditch. , But yet all philoſo- 
phers have not been fo unthankful ; ſome have 
underſtood the worth of their fouls, and aſſerted it: 
if they have not uſed too high, i. e. Platonical ex- 
preſſions of it, making it a particle, not of matter, 
but of the Divine nature itſelf, a little deity in a cot- 
tage, that ſtays here a while, and returns to that upper 
region from whence it came. As Manilius ſpeaks, 


An dubium eft habitare Deum ſub pectore noftro ? RM 


In celumque redire animas, cœloque venire * Ed. Bentl. 


And while the ſoul is here in its cage, it is continually 
fluttering up and down, and delighteth to look out 
now at this part, and then at another, to take a view 


by 
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B 0 o x by degrees of the whole univerſe ; as the ſame poet 0 
— gZoes on, | IT ol 
Si poſſunt homines, quibus eft & mundus in tþfis + di 
Exemplumque Dei quiſque eft in magine parvua FF ci 

The ſoul hath nothing more delightful to it than pt 
knowledge; and no knowledge ſo pleaſing and ſatiſ- pr 

factory as of him whoſe image and ſuperſcription it © 

bears, who makes himſelf moſt known to ſuch as en- 2 

quire after him. kg of 

Id. v. 917. Legue ipſum inculcat & offert rit 
Ut bene cognoſci palit. * 

wh 

I conclude this with that of Seneca, in that excellent ev 

preface to his Natural Queſtions. O quam contempia ter 


res eft homo niſi ſupra humana ſe erexerit ! What a piti- 
ful thing is man, were it not that his ſoul was apt to ſoar 
above theſe earthly things ! And by this aptneſs to ſoar 
ſo high above theſe terrene objects, and to converſe 
with ſo much freedom with ſpiritual beings, as well as 
abſtracted notions, we may certainly infer that our 
rational ſouls are of a far more noble and refined na- 
ture than that more feculent principle of imagina- 
tion, which always converſes in face Romuli, and can 
go no further than our ſenſes carry it. And thus I 
have made good the firſt proof, that there 1s ſome- 
thing above matter and motion in the world, which 
is from that immaterial being which is in man. 
XIX. The next evidence which we have of a Being 
„above matter and motion, is, from the extraordinary 
effects which have been in nature, I ſpeak not now 
merely of ſuch things which by their natures and ef- 
fects are manifeſted to proceed from ſome beings 
which bear ill-will to mankind; multitudes of which 
are related by men philoſophical and inquiſitive, with 
ſuch enumerations of circumſtances, and particular 


evidences that they are not mere impoſtures, that 
| one 
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one may on the ſame grounds queſtion any matter C H A Þ» 
of fact which himſelf did not ſee, as ſuch relations + 
which are delivered by perſons without intereſt or 
deſign, and ſuch as were able to judge of the truth of 
_ circumſtances ; ſuch are both ancient and modern 
philoſophers, phyſicians, ſtateſmen, and others. Nei- 
ther ſhall J inſiſt on ſuch prodigies, which ofttimes 
preſage revolutions in ſtates, if we believe Machiavel Machiar. 
himſelf, who in a whole chapter deſignedly proves it; Pier I 
and profeſſeth himſelf utterly to ſeek for the cauſes 
of them, unleſs they may be attributed to ſome ſpi- 
rits and intelligences 1n the air, which give the world 
notice of ſuch things to come. But thoſe things 
which I ſuppoſe have the moſt clear and undoubted 
evidence of true and undoubted muracles (the mat- | 
ters of fact being affirmed by eye- witneſſes, who | 
ſealed the truth of them with their lives), are thoſe 
recorded in the holy Scriptures ; which there are 
only two ways to evade, either by queſtioning the 
truth of the things, which I ſuppoſe in the precedent Ci! 
book we have proved with as much rational evidence 
as any thing * that nature is capable of, or elſe that 
the things therein recorded might be ſalved without 
a Deity. For which only two ways have been exco- 
gitated by atheiſtical ſpirits, either attributing them 
to the power and influence of the ſtars, the founda- i 
tions of which fond and abſurd opinion have been 
taken away by thoſe many writers, who have ra- 
tionally confuted the whole art of Judicial Aſtrology, vid. p. H. 
or elſe that they are done by mere power of imagina- None e 
tion, which is the way of Avicenna and {ome other linefs, 1 
Arabic writers, which is ſo wild an effect of the power 2614.75, 
of imagination, that nothing doth ſo much demon- | 
ſtrate the irregular motions of it, as ſuch an opinion | 
doth; and 1s ſufficiently derided and refuted by Pom- || 
ponatius himſelf. Now then it being an acknow- 
ledged principle in nature, that every thing continues in _ | 
the courſe it is in, till ſomething more powerful put it _ 
1 
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BOOK if then ſuch things have been in the world which have 
. been real alterations of the courſe of nature, as the 


ſun's flanding fill in the time of Joſhua, then there 
muſt be ſomething above matter and motion, and 


conſequently that there is a God. 


2 END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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